




PREFACE. 


T he Essays of Montaigne, which are at once -the most 
celebrated and tlie most peniianent of ■ his produc- 
tions, form a, magazine out of which such writers as 
Bacon and Shake spear did not disdain to help themselTes ; 
and indeed, as Hallam observes, the Frenchman’s iiterarv 
importance largely results from the share which liis mind 
had in influencing other minds, coeval and subsequent. 
But, at the same time, estimating the value and rank of the 
E^ayist, we are not to leave out of the account the draw- 
backs and the circiimstjwices of the period: the imperfect 
state of education, tlie Ci)Biparative scarcity of books, and 
the limited opportunities of intellectual intercoiirs<.*. 

Montaigne freely borrowed of others, and he has found 
iiien willing to borrow of him as freely. We need not wonder 
at the reputation which he with seeming facility achieve*!. 
He was, without being aware of it, the leader of a new 
• school in letters and morals. His book was diiferent from 
all others which were at that date in the world. It diverted 
the ancient currents of thought into new channels. It told 
its readers with unexampled frankness, what its writer’s 
opinion was about men and things, and threw what must 
have beerxi a strange kind of new light on many matters but 
darkly understood. Above all, the Essayist uncased him- 
self. and made his intellectual and physical organisi%pul>lie 
property. He took the world into his coilfidenee oh alB 
subjects. His essays were a sort of literary anatomy, 
where we get a cfiaguosis of the writer’s mind, made by 
himself at dihereiit kw els and under a large variety of ope- 
rating influences. t 
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PREFACE. 


Tlie text of these volumes is taken from the first edition , 
of Cotton’s version, printed in 3 vols. 8vo, 1685-6. In the 
earliest impression the errors of the press are corrected 
merely as far as page 240 of the first volume, and all the 
editions follow one another. That of 1685-6 was the only 
one which the translator lived to see. He died in 168?. 

It was considered imperative to correct Cotton’s transla- 
tion by a careful collation with the rrmonm edition of the 
original, Paris, 1854, 4 vols. 8vo or 12mo, and parallel pas- 
sages from riorio’s earlier undertaking have occasionally 
been inserted at the foot of the j>age. A sketch of the Life 
of the Author is subjoined. 

The besetting sin of both Montaigne’s translators seems 
to have been a pi'opensity for reducing his language and 
phraseology to the language and phraseology of the age^nd 
country to which they belonged, and, moreover, for inserting 
paragraphs and words, not here and there only, but con- 
stantly and habitually, from an evident desire and view to 
elucidate or strengthen their author’s meaning. The result 
has generally been unfortunate ; and I have, in the case of 
all these interpolations on Cotton’s part, felt bound, where 
I did not cancel them, to throw them down into the notes, 
not thinking it right that Montaigne should be allowed any^ 
longer to stand sponsor for what he never wrote ; and re- 
luctant, on the other hand, to suppress the intriuliiig matter 
entirely, where it appeared to possess a value of its own. 

Nor is redundancy or paraphrase the only form of trans- 
gression in Cotton, for there are places in his autlmr which 
he thought proper to omit, and it is hardly necessary to say 
that t^e restoration of all such matter to the text was con- 
• sidered essential to its integrity and completeness. 


Baunbs Common, .Bubrev, 
Jmmarif^ 1892. 


W. C. H. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF 
MONTAIGNE. 

T he atitlxor of the Essays was born on the last day of 
February, 153S, at the chateau of St. Michel de Montaigne. 
His father, Pierre Eyquenx, eeuyer, was successively first Jurat 
of the town of Bordeaux (1530), Sub-Mayor (1536), Jurat for 
the second time in 1540, Procureur in 1546, and at length Mayor 
from 1553 to 1556. He was a man of austere probity, who had 
‘‘ a particular regard for honour and for propriety in his person 
and'l&ttire ... a mighty good faith in his speech, and a con- 
science and a religious feeling inclining to superstition, rather 
than to the otlier extreme.” ^ Pierre Eyquem bestowed great 
. 0 , care on the education of liis children, especially on the practical 
side of it. To associate closely his son Michel with the people, 
and aTach him to those who stand in need of assistance, he 
caused him to be held at the font by persons of the meanest 
position ; subsequently he put him out to nurse with a poor 
villager, and then, at a later period , made him accustom himself 
to the most common sort of living, taking care, nevertheless, to 
cultivate his mind, and superintend its development without 
the exercise of undue rigour or constraint. Michel, who gives 
us the minutest account of his earliest years, charmingly nar- 
rates how they used to awake him by the sound of some agree- 
able music, and how he learned Jjatin, without suffering the rod 
or shedding a tear, befoi^e beginning French, thanks to the 
German teacher whom his father had placed near him, and who 
never addressed him except in the language of Virgil and Cicero. 
The study of Greek took precedence. At six years of age j'Oung 
Montaigne went to the College of Guienne at Bordeaux, where 
he had as preceptors the most eminent scholars of the sixteenth 
century, Kicolas Grouchy, Guerente, Muret, and Buchanan. 
At thirteen he had passed through ail the classes, and as he was 
destined for the law ke left school to study that science. The 
next information that we have is that in 1554 he received the 
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appointment of eonncillor in llie Parliament of Bordeaux ; in 
1559 lie was at Bar-le-Biic with the court of Francis IL, and 
in the year following he was present at Eouen to witness the 
declaration of the majority of Charles IX. 

Between 1556 and 1563 commenced his romantic friendship 
with Etienne de la Boetie, whom he had met, as he tells us, by 
pure chance at some festive celebration in the town. From their 
very first interview the two found themselves drawn irresistibly 
toward one another, and during six years this alliance w?-as fore- 
most in the heart of Montaigna, as it was afterwards in his 
memory, when death had severed it. 

Although in his Essays (i. 27) he blames severely those who, 
conta*ai’y to the advice of Aristotle, marry before five and 
thirty, Montaigne, in 1566, in his thirty-third year, espoused 
Prau^oise de Chassaigne, daughter of a councillor in the Paiiia- 
meiit of Bordeaux. The title of Gentleman in Ordinary to 
the King, which he assumes in a preface, and which Henry II. 
gives him in a letter: what he says as to the commotions of 
courts, where he passed a portion of his life: the Instructions 
which he wrote under the dictation of Catherine de Medim for 
King Charles IX. : and his noble correspondence with Henr^ V., 
leave no doubt as to the part which he played in the trans- 
actions of those times ; and we find an unanswerable proof of 
the esteem in which he was held by the most exalted personages, 
in a letter which was addressed to him by Charles at the time 
he was admitted to the Order of St. Michael, which was, as he 
informs us himself, the highest honour of the French noblesse. 

Several passages in the Essays seem to indicate that Mon- 
taigne not only took military service, but that he was actaially 
in numerous campaigns with the Catholic armies ; and on his 
monument he is represented in a coat of mail, with his casque 
and gauntlets on his right side, and a lion at his feet, alike 
symbols of a share in military transactions. 

. But, on his arrival at his thirty-eighth year, he resolved to dedi- 
cate to study and contemplation the remaining term of his life; 
and on his birthda}^ the last of February, 1571, he caused a 
Latin inseriptioii to this effect to be placed upon one of the 
v/alls of his chateau. 

Montaigne was at this date unknown to the world of letters, 
except as a translator and an editor. In 1569 he published 
a traiTslation^of the ** Natural Theology” of Eaymond de 
Sebonde, which he bad solely undertaken to please his father. 
In 1571 he caused to be printed at Paris certcain oimsoula of 
Etienne de la Boetie. At the very outset o? his retirement from 
pxiblic en^gagements, Montaigne was exclusively occupied with 
reading and reflection, and acquired the habit of setting down 
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^his thougiits just as they occurred to him. Those tlioiighfs 
''became a book, and the first draft of that book, which was to 
confer inimortality on the writer, appeared at Bordeaux in 1580. 
Montaigne was then filty*seven ; he had suffered for some years 
pasf^ from renal colic and gravel ; and it was with the necessity 
of distraction from his pain, and the hope of deriving relief froiii 
the waters, that he undertook at this time his Italian tour of 
which an itinerary, dictated to his secretary, is extant, and has 
been separate^ printed. 

Montaigne travelled, just as he wrote, completely «at his ease, 
and without the least constraint, turning, just as he fancied, 
from the common or ordinary roads taken by tourists. 'The 
good inns, the soft beds, the fine views, attracted his notice at 
every point, and in his observations on men and things he 
confines himself chiefiy to the practical side. 

At Borne he at first put up at the Orso,^ but subsequently hired, 
at tw'enfy crowns a month, three fine furnished rooms in tbo 
house of a Spaniard, who included in these terms the use of 
the kitchen fire. What most annoyed him in the Eternal City 
wac^he number of Frenchmen he met, who all saluted him in 
his native tongue ; but otherwise he was veiy comfortable, and 
his stay extended to five months. 

^ Sceptical as Montaigne shews himself in his books, yet during 
his sojourn at Borne he manifested a great regard for religion. 
He solicited the honour of being admitted to kiss the feet of the 
Holy Father, Gregory XIIL ; and the Pontiff exhorted him 
always to continue in the devotion which he had hitherto ex- 
hibited to the Church and the service of the Most Chris I iaxi 
King. 

^ “ He n et at San Sisto a Muscovite ambassador, the second 
who had come to Borne since the pontificate of Paul III. ’riiis 
minister had despatches from his court for Venice, addressed to 
the Grand Gorerndr of the Sigmry, The court of Muscovy liad 
at that time such limited relations with the other poivern of 
Europe, and it was so imperfect in its information, that it 
thought Venice to be a dependency of the Holy See.” 

Before quitting Rome, Montaigne received his diploma of 
citizenship, by which he was greatly fiattered ; and after a visit 
to Tivoli he set rut for Lor etto, stopping at Ancona, Fan n, and 
Urbino. He arrived at the beginning of May, 1581, at^Bagno 
della Villa, where he established himself, in order to try the ^ 
waiers. 


^ In 188*2 rhe nninicipality of Rome let into^ the wall of this 
hotel a. marble tablet coiiimeniorative of Montaigne’s ^Lsit. there, 
as well as ot his receipt of civic honours. 
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Tiie greater part of the entries in the Jonrnal, giving the 
account of these waters, and of the travels, down to Montaigne’* 
arrival at the first French town on his homeward route, are in 
Italian, because he wished to exercise himself in that language. 

The minute and constant watchfulness of Montaigne over 
Ms health and over himself might lead one to suspect that 
excessive fear of death which degenerates into cowardice. But 
was it not rather the fear of the operation for the stone, at that 
time really formidable ? 

He was still at the waters of La Villa, when, on the 7th 
September, 1581, he learned by letter that he had been elected 
Mayor of Bordeaux on the lat August preceding. This intelii- 
genee made him hasten Ms departure; and from Lucca he 
proceeded to Rome. He again made some stay in that and 
he there received the letter of the jurats of Bordeaux, notifying 
to him otficially his election to the mayoralty, and inviting him 
to return as speedily as possible. He left for France accom- 
panied by young B’Estissac and several other gentlemen, who 
escorted him a considerable distance ; but none went back to 
France with him, not even his travelling companion. _ He 
passed by Padua, Milan, Mont Cenis, and Chambery; tfience 
he went" on to Lyons, and lost no time in repairing to his 
chateau, after an absence of seventeen months and eight days. 

The gentlemen of Bordeaux,” says he, ‘ ‘ elected me Mayor ' 
of their town while I was at a distance from France, and far 
from the thought of such a thing. I excused myself; but they 
gave me to understand that I was wrong in so doing, it being 
also the command of the king that I should stand This is the 
letter which Henry III. wrote to him on the occasion ; 

‘‘Monsibue I)E Montaigne, — Inasmuch as I hold in great 
esteem your fidelity and zealous devotion to my service, it hat. 
been a pleasure to me to learn that you have been chosen mayor 
of my town of Bordeaux. I have had the agreeable duty of 
confirming the selection, and I did so the more willingly, seeing 
that it was made during your distant absence ; wherefore it is 
my desire, and I require and command you expressly, tliat you 
proceed without delay to enter on the duties to which you have 
received so legitimate a call. And so you will act in a manner 
very agreeable to me, while the contrary will displease me 
greatly. Praying God, M. de Montaigne, to have you in his 
holy Keeping.^ 

“ Written at Paris, the 25th clay of November 1581. 


“ Henel 


“ A Monsieur de Montaigne, 

‘‘KnigliiFof my Order, Gentleujan in Ordinary of my 
“ Chamber, being at present in Rome.” 
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Montaigne, in Ins new employment, the most important in 
Mie province, obeyed the axiom, that a man may not refuse a 
duty, though it absorb his time and attention, and even involve 
the sacrifice of his blood. Placed between two extreme parties, 
ever on the point of getting to blows, he shewed himself in 
practice what he is in his book, the friend of a middle and tem- 
perate policy. 

He applied himself in an especial manner to the maintenance 
of peace between the two religious factions which at that time 
divided the town of Bordeaux ; and at the end of his two first 
years of olfice his grateful fellow-citizens conferred on him (in 
1583) the maj^oralty for two years more, a distinction w^hieh had 
been enjoyed, as he tells us, only twice before. On the exinra- 
tion of his official career, after four years’ duration, he could 
say fairly enough of himself, that he left behind him neither 
hatred nor cause of offence. 

In the midst of the cares of government, Montaigne found 
leisure to revise and enlarge his Essays, which since their 
appearance in 1580 had been continually receiving augmentations 
in tj|e form of additional chapters or papers. Two more editions 
were printed in 1582 and 1587 ; and during this time the 
author, while making alterations in the original text, composed 
part of the Third Book, He went to Paris to make arraiige- 
• ments for the publication of his enlarged labours, and a fourth 
impression in 1588 was the result. He remained in the capital 
some time on this occasion, and it was now that he met 
for the first time Mademoiselle de Gournay, Gifted with an 
active and inquiring spirit, and, above ali, possessing a sound 
and healthy tone of mind, Mademoiselle de Gournay had been 
carried from her childhood with that tide which set in with the 
%ixteenth century towards controversy, learning, and know- 
ledge, She learned Latin without a master ; and wffien, at the 
age of eighteen, she accidentally became possessor of a copy of 
the Essays, she was transported with delight and admiration. 

She quitted the chateau of Gournay, to come and see him. 
We cannot do better, in connect: on with this journey of 
sympathy, than to repeat the words of Pasquier : “ That young 
lady, allied to several great and noble families of Paris, pi'oposed 
to herself no other marriage than with her honour, enriched 
with the knowledge gained from good books, and, beyond all 
others from the essays of M. de Montaigne, who making'iin the 
year 1588 a lengthened stay in the town of Paris, She went there # 
ibr the purpose of forming his personal acquaintanqp ; and her 
mother, Madame de* Gournay, and herself took him back with 
them to tlieir chateau, where, at two or three different times, 
he spent three months altogether, most welcome of visitors.*’ 
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It was from this moment that Mademoiselle de Gonrnay dated 
her adoption as Montaigne’s daughter, a circumstance wliic!^ 
has tended to confer immortality upon her in a far greater 
measure than her own literary productions. 

Montaigne, on leaving Paris, stayed a short time at Biois, 
to attend the meeting of the States- General; and it is known 
that he was commissioned, about this period, to negotiate 
between Henry of Navarre (afterwards Henry IV.) and the 
Duke of Guise. De Thou assures us that Montaigne enjoyed 
the conMence of the principal persons of his time. The Presi- 
dent, who calls him a frank man without constraint, tells us 
that, walking with him and Pasquier in the court at the Castle 
of Biois, he heard him pronounce some very remarkable 
opinions on contemporary events, and he adds that Montaigne 
had foreseen that the troubles in France could not end without 
witnessing the death of either the King of Navarre or of the 
D uke of Guise. He had made himself so completely master of 
the views of these two princes, that he told De Thou that the 
King of Navarre would have been prepared to embrace Catho- 
licism, if he had not been afraid of being abandoned by his 
party, and that the Duke of Guise, on his part, had no parti^lar 
repugnance to the Confession of Augsburg, for which the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, his uncle, had inspired him with a liking, 
if it had not been for the peril involved in quitting the Eomish 
communion. It would have been easy for Montaigue to play, 
as we call it, a great part in politics, and create for himself a 
lofty position ; but his motto was, Oiio et UherUiii; dlnd he re- 
turned quietly home to compose a chapter for his next edition 
on The Inconveniences of Greatness. 

The author of the Essays was now fifty-five. The malady 
which tormented him grew only worse and worse with years t 
and yet he occupied himself continually with reading, medita- 
ting, and composition. He employed the years 1589, 1590, and 
1591 in making fresh additions to his book; and even in the 
approaches of old age he might fairly anticipate many happy 
hours, when he was attacked by quinsy, depriving him of the 
power of utterance. Pasquier, who has left us some details of 
his last hours, narrates that he remained three days in full 
possession of his faculties, but unable to speak, so that, in order 
to make known his desires he was obliged to resort to writing; 

as he felt his end drawing near, he begged his wife to 
summon certain of the gentlemen .who resided in the neighbour- 
hood to bid* them a last farewell. When they had arrived, he 
caused mass to be celebrated in his apaxtment ; and just as 
t))e priest was elevating the host, Montaigne fell forward, with 
his arms'^extended in &ont, of him, on the bed, and so expired. 
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He was in Ms sixtietli year. It was the 13th Sex^tember, 
^', 1592 . 

Montaigne was buried near his own house; but, afewmontlis 
after his decease, his remains were removed to the church of a 
Gominandery of St. Antoine at Bordeaux.^ His monument 
was restored in 1803 by a descendant. It was seen about 1858 
by an English traveller (Mr. St. John), and was then in good 
preservation. 

In 1595 Mademoiselle de Goirrnay published a new edition of 
Montaigne’s Essays, and the first with the latest emendations 
of the author, from a copy presented to her by his widow, and 
which has not been recovered, although it is known to have 
been in existence some years after the date of the imj)ression 
made on its authority. 

Coldly as Montaigne’s literary j)roduetions ax)pear to have 
been received by the generation immediately succeeding his own 
age, his genius grew into just apx)reciation in the seventeeth 
century, when such great sxnrits arose as La Bruy ere, Moliere, 
La Fontaine, and Madame deSevigne. “0,” exclaimed the Chate- 
laine des Bochers, wliat capital comi)any he is, the dear man ! 
if!:* is my old friend ; and just for the reason that he is so, he 
always seems new. My God ! how full is that book of sense ! ” 
Balzac said that he had carried human reason as fur and as liigli 
as it could go, both in politics and in morals. On tlie other 
hand, Malebranehe and the writers of Port Royal weie against 
him; some reprehended the licentiousness of his writings; 
others their impiety, materialism, and epicureanism. Even 
Pascal, who had carefully read the Essays, and gained no small 
profit b}^ them, did not spare his reproaches. But Montaigne has 


^ The Paris correspondent of the “ Daily News,” tni<Ier date of 
the 13th IHarch, 188(3, wintes “ The remains of Montaigne wme 
on Tiuirsday niorning removed to the vault of the new rniver^jity 
buildiiigs at Bordeaux, Several speeches were made, ami M. «ie 
Brons, a descendant of ?»iIontaigne, thanked the Munieijial 
Council who defrayed tlie cost of the monument. That ilhistritms 
Bordelais, who much more than Descartes may be regardetl p thi?; 
father of French philosopliy, had a direct action on the mind or 
Siiakespear. Victor Hugo claimed for Montaigne the lionour of 
huA'ing led the greatest English poet frorn the of the ftahun 

school to the graver form of thought of which ‘HamleU is an 
example. Shakespem* having possessed a eoi^y of Montaigne's 
Essays, Victor Hugo concluded that he marked, learned, a^d 
inwamlly digestet.^ them— a goo<l modem book being a rarity in 
those days.” ■ ■ . , ■ ' ■ . 

“ “Montaigne the Essayist,” by Bayle St, John, 1858,2 vols. 
8vo, is one of the most delightful books of the kind. * 
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outlived detraction. As time has gone on, his admirers and 
borrowers have increased in number, and his Jansenism, which 
recommended him to the eighteenth century, may not be his 
least recommendation in the nineteenth. Here we have cer- 
tainly, on the whole, a first-class man, and one proof of his 
masterly genius seems to he, that his merits and his beauties 
are sufficient to induce us to leave out of consideration blemishes 
and faults which would have been fatal to an inferior writer J 


VOne of the most i-e ent contributions to the biography of j 

Montaigne is a volume by Michel de Maliugrin, entitled ; “ Mon- 
taigne. Son Origine, sa Famille. ” 8vo, Bordeaux, 1875. v 



THE AUTHOR TO THE READER.' 


Reader, tlioii kast here an honest book; it doth at the 
outset forewarn thee that, in contriving the same, I have 
proposed to myself no other than a domestic and private 
end : I have had no consideration at all either to thy ser- 
vice or to my glory. My powers are not capable of any 
such design. I have dedicated it to the particular com- 
modity of my kinsfolk and friends, so that, having lost 
me (which they must do shortly), they may therein 
r«>Js;over some traits of my conditions and humours, and by 
that means preserve more whole, and more life-like, the 
knowledge they had of me. Had my intention been to 
seek the world’s favour, I should surely have adorned 
myself wdih born:med beauties: I desire tlierein to be 
viewed as I appear in mine own genuine, simjile, and ordi- 
nary manner, without study and artifice : for it is myself I 
X>aint. My defects are therein to be read to the life, and 
my imperfections and iny natural form, so . far as piibhe 
reVerence hath pennitted' me. If I had lived among those 
nations, which (they say ) yet dwell under the sweet liberty of 
nature’s primitive laws, I assure thee I would most willingly 
have painted myself rpiite fully and quite naked. Thus, 
reader, myself * am the matter of my Imok thm^^^^ no 
reason thou shouldst employ thy leisure about so frivolous 
and vain a sii Inject. Therefore, farewell. 

Fro}n Montaigne, the 12th Jime^ 15S0.‘^ 

^ Omitted by Cotton. , t 

“ So in the edition of 159o ; the edition of 1588 has T2th 
1588 , , 
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CHAPTEE I, 

THAT MEN BY VARIOUS WATS ARRIVE AT THE SAME END. 

T he most usual wav of appeasing the indignation of 
♦ such as we have anj -way oifended, 'when we see them 
ill possession of the power of revenge, and find that we 
absolutely lie at their mercy, is by submission, to move 
them to commiseration and pity ; and yet bravery, con- 
stancy, and resohition, however quite contrary means, have 
sometimes served to produce the same elfe<*t/ 

Edward, Prince of Wales ( the same who so long governed 
our Guienne, a personage whose condition and fortune 
have in them a great deal of the most notable and mo.st* 

♦ considerable |)ai*ts of grandeur), having been highly in- 
censed by the Limousins, and taking their city l>y assault, 
was not, either by the cries of the people, or the prayers 
and tears of the women and children, abandoned to 
slaughter and prostrate at his feet for mercy, to be stayed 
from prosecuting his revenge; till, penetrating further 
into the town, he at last took notice of three French 
gentlemen, “ who with incredible bravery, alone sustained 

^ Florie’s version begins thus : “ The most vsuall waie to^ppease 
those miuds wee have oifeuded, when revenge iiest in tiieir hands, 
and that we stand at their mercie, is by submission to move them* 
to commiseration j^id pity : Neuertlielesse, couragft, constancie, 
and resohition (means altogether opposite) have sometimes wrought 
the same etlect. ’’ 

“ These were John de Villemiir, Hugh de la Eoclier and Roger 
de Beaufort.- PiioissAiiT, i. c. 289. 




the whole power of Ms victorioas army. Then it was that 
consideration and respect unto so remarkable a Talour hrsi, 
stopped the torrent of his fury, and that his clemency, 
beginning with these three caYaliers, was afterwards ex- 
tended to all the remaining inhabitants of the city. 

Scanderbeg, Princ^e of Epirus, pursuing one of his 
soldiers with purpose to kill him, the soldier, having in 
vain tried by all the ways of humility and supplication to 
appease him, resolved, as his last refuge, to face about and 
await him sword in hand ; which behaviour of his gave a 
sudden stop to his captain’s fury, who, for seeing him assume 
so notable a resolution, received him into grace ; an ex- 
ample, however, that might sufer another interpretation 
with such as have not read of the prodigious force and 
valour of that prince. 

The Emperor Conrad III. having besieged Gruelph, Duke 
of Bavaria,^ would not be prevailed upon, what mean and 
unmanly satisfactions soever were tendered to him, tobcoii- 
descend to milder conditions than that the ladies and 
gentlewomen only who were in the town with the duke might 
go out withoiit violation of their honour, on foot, and with 
so much only as they could carry about them. Whereupon 
they, out of magnanimity of heart, presently contrived to 
carry out, upon their shoulders, their husbands and chil- 
dren, and the duke Mmself ; a sight at which the emperor 
was so pleased, that, ravished with the generosity of the 
action, he wept for joy, and immediately extinguishing im 
his heart the mortal and capital hatred he had conceived 
against this duke, he from that time forward treated him 
and his with all humanity. The one and the other of these 
two ways would with great facility work upon my nature ; 
for I have a marvellous propensity to mercy and mildness, 
and to such a degree that I fancy of the two I should 
sooner surrender my anger to compassion than to esteem. 
And yet pity is I’eputed a vice amorist the Stoics, who 
will that we succour the afflicted, but not that we should 
* be so affecte<f with their sufferings as to suffer with them. 
I conceived these examples not ill suited., to the question in 
hand, and the rather because therein we observe these 


^ In J 140, in Weinsberg, Upper Bavaria. 
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CHAP. 1.1 AEKIVE AT THE SAME END. 

great souls assaulted and tried by tliese two several ways, 
{<? resist tbe one witliout reienting, and to be shook and 
siibjeeted by the other. It may be true that to suifer a 
man's heart to be totally subdued by compassion may be 
imputed facility, efi^eminaey, and over-tenderness ; whence 
it comes to pass that the weaker natures, as of women, 
children, and the common sort of people, are the most 
subject to it ; but after having resisted and disdained the 
power of groans and tears, to yield to the sole reverence of 
the sacred image of Talour, this can be no other than the 
effect of a strong and inflexible soul enamoured of and 
honouring masculine and obstinate courage, Nevertlieless, 
astonishment and admiration may, in less genei’ous minds, 
beget a like effect : witness the people of Thebes, who, 
having put two of their generals upon trial for their lives 
for having coiitiiuied in arms beyond the precise term of 
their commission, very hardly pardoned Pelopidas, who, 
bowkig under the’ weight of so dangerous an accusation, 
made no manner of defence for himself, nor produced 
other arguments than prayers and, supplications ; wdiereas, 
» on the contrary, Epaminondas, failing to recount mag- 
niioqiiently the exploits he had performed in their sendee, 
and, after a haughty and arrogant manner re]>roaching 
them with ingratitude and injustice, they had not the 
heart to proceed any further in his tidal, but })roke u]) tlie 
court and departed, the whole assembly highly coinmeml- 
Uig the high courage of this personage.^ 

Dionysius the elder, after having, by a tedious siege and 
through exceeding great difficulties, taken the city of 
Eeggio, and in it the governor Phyton, a very gallant man, 
who had made so obstinate a defence, was resolved to 
make him a tragical example of his revenge : in order 
wdiereunto he first told him, That he had the day before 
caused his son and all his kindred to be drowned.'^ To 
which Phyton returned no other answer but this : That 
they were then by one day happier than he,’* After which, 
causing him to be stripped, a.nd delivering Him into the 
hands of the tormeijtors, he was by them not only dragged 
through the streets of the town, and most ignominiously 

^ Plutarch, How far a Man may praise Himself, c. 5. 
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and cruelly whipped, but moreover villified with most 
bitter and contumelious language : yet still lie maintained 
bis courage entire all tbe way, with a strong voice and 
undaunted countenance proclaiming the honourable and 
glorious cause of bis death ; namely, for that he would not 
deliver up bis country into tbe hands of a tyrant ; at the 
same time denouncing against him a speedy chastisement 
from the offended gods. At which Dionysius, reading in 
bis soldiers’ looks, that instead of being incensed at the 
haughty language of this conquered enemy, to the contempt 
of their captain and his triumph, they were not only 
struck with admiratiGii of so rare a virtue, but moreover 
inclined to mutiny, and were even ready to rescue the 
prisoner out of the hangman’s hands, he caused the 
toi’turing to cease, and afterwards privately caused him 
to be thrown into the sea.,^ 

Man (in good earnest) is a marvellous vain, fickle, and 
unstable subject, and on whom it is very hard to fori^vany 
cexdain and uniform judgment. Dor Pompey could par- 
don the whole city of the Mamertines, though furiously 
incensed against it, upon the single account of the virtue ^ 
and magnanimity of one citizen, Zeiio,^ who took the fault 
of the public wholly upon himself; neither entreated other 
favour, but alone to undergo the punishment for all : and 
yet Sylla’s host, having in the city of Perugia''^ manifested 
the same virtue, obtained nothing by it, either for himself 
or his fellow-citizens. ^ 

And, directly contrary to my first examples, the bravest 
of all men, and wdio was reputed so gracious to all those 
he overcame, Alexander, having, after many great difh- 
culties, forced the city of (xaza, and, entering, found Betis, 
who commanded there, and of whose valour in the time of 
this siege he had most marvellous manifest proof, alone, 
forsaken by all his soldiers, his armour hacked and hewed 
to pieces, covered all over with blood and wounds, and yet 
still fighting in the crowd of a number of Macedonians, who 
. were laying bn him on all sides, he said to him, nettled at 
so dear-bought a victory (for, in ad^tion to the other 

^ Diod. Sic., xiv. 29. 

® Plut^cli calls him Stheno, and also Stliemnus and Sthenis. 

® Plutarch says Preneste, a town of Latiuni. 
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damage, lie had two wounds newly received in liis own 
» person), “ Thou slialt not die, Betis, as thou dost intend; be 
sure thou shalt suffer all the torments that can be inflicted 
on a captive.’* To which menace the other returning no 
other answer, but only a fierce and disdainful look ; 
‘‘What,” says Alexander, observing his haughty and 
obstinate silence, “ is he too stiff to bend a knee ! Is he 
too proud to utter one suppliant word! Truly, I will 
conquer this silence ; and if I cannot force a word from 
his mouth, I will, at least, extract a groan from his heart,” 
And thereupon converting his anger into fury, presently 
commanded his heels to be bored through, causing him, 
alive, to be dragged, mangled, and dismembered at a cart’s 
tail.^ Was it that the height of courage was so natural 
and familiar to this conqueror, that because he could not 
admire, he respected it the less? Or was it that he con- 
ceived valour to he a virtue so peculiar to himself, that his 
pifij^e could not, without envy, endure it in another? 
Or was it that the natural impetuosity of his fury was 
incapable of op^josition ? Certainly, had it been cap^able of 
• inoderation, it is to be believed that in the sack and desola- 
tion of Thebes, to see so inany valiant men, lost and totally 
destitute of any further defence, cruelly massacred before 
his eyes, would have appeased it : w^here there were alxwe 
six thousand put to the swv>rd, of whom not one was seen 
to fly, or heard to cry out for quarter; but, on the con- 
^ trary, every one running here and there to seek out and to 
provoke the victorious enemy to help them to an honour- 
able end. Hot one was seen who, how^ever weakened with 
wounds, did not in his last gasp yet endeavour to revenge^ 
himself, and wdth all the arms of a brave despair, to’ 
sweeten bis own death in the death of an enemy. Yet did 
their valour create no pity, and the length of one day was 
not enough to satiate the thirst of the conqueroi*’s revenge, 
but the slaughter continued to the last drop of blood tiiat 
was capable of being shed, and stopped not till it met with 
none but unarmed persons, old men, women, and children,- 
of them to earry^away to the number of thkty thousand 
slaves. 

^ (Juintus Curtius, iv. 6. This act of cruelty has been doubted, 
notwithstanding the statement of Curtins, 
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I , CHAPTER IL " 

I , ' , OF SORROW. ' 

1 JSTo man living is more free from this passion than I, who 

^ yet neither like it in myself nor admire it in others, and 

• yet generally the world, as a settled thing, is pleased to 
grace it with a particular esteem, clothing therewith wisdom, 
virtue, and conscience. Foolish and sordid guise The 
Italians have more fitly baptized by this name ^ malignity ; 
for ’tis a quality always hurtful, always idle and vain ; and 

• as being cowardly, mean, and base, it is by the Stoics 

: expressly and particularly forbidden to their sages. 

i But the story “ says that Psammenitus, King of Egypt, 

I being defeated and taken prisoner by Cambyses, King of 
Persia, seeing his own daughter pass by him as prisois^r, 
and in a wretched habit, with a bucket to draw water, 
though his friends about him were so concerned as to break 
out into tears and lamentations, yet he himself remained 
unmoved, without uttering a word, his eyes fixed upon the 
ground; and seeing, moreover, his son immediately after 
led to execution, still maintained the same countenance; 
till spying at last one of his domestic and familiar friends 
dragged away amongst the captives, he fell to tearing his 
hair and beating his breast, with all the other extravagan- • 
ces of extreme sorrow. 

A story that may very fitly be coupled with another of 
the same kind, of recent date, of a prince of our own nation, 
who being at Trent, and having news there brought him of 
the death of his elder brother, a brother on whom depended 
the whole support and honour of his house, and soon after 

II of that of a younger brothex', the second hope of his family, 
and having withstood these two assaults with an exemplary 

■:■■■ 

• ^ No man is more free from this passion than I, for I neither 
love nor regard it : albeit the world hath vndertaken, as it were 
vpon covenant, ^o grace it with a particular lavour. Therewith 
they adorne age, vertue, and conscience. Oh foolish and base oi' 
nament I ”-*Flobio, 1613, p. 3. 

2 La Tristezza^, ® Herodotus, iii. 14. 
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resolution ; one of Ms servants happening a few days after 
•to die, he suffered his constancy to be overcome by this last 
accident ; and, parting with his courage, so abandoned him- 
self to sorrow and mourning, that some from thence were 
forward to conclude that he was only touched to the quick , 
by this last stroke of fortune ; hut, in truth, it was, that ^ 
being before brimful of grief, the least addition overffowed 
the bounds of all patience. Which, I think, might also be 
said of the former example, did not the story proceed to tell 
us that Cambyses asking Psammenitus, Why, not heing 
moved at the calamity of his son and daughter, he should 
with so great impatience bear the misfortune of his friend? ” 
Jt is,"^ answered he, “ because only this last affliction was 
to be manifested by tears, the two first far exceeding all 
manner of expression.” 

And, perad venture, something like this might he working 
in the fancy of the ancient painter,^ who having, in the 
Stwifice of Iphigenia, to represent the sorrow of the assist- 
ants proportion ably to the several degrees of interest every 
one had in the death of this fair innocent virgin, and having, 
in the other figures, lain out to the utmost power of liis 
art, when he came to that of her father, he drew him with 
a veil over his face, meaning thereby that no kind of coun- 
tenance was capable of expressing such a degree of sorrow. 
Which is also the reason why the poets feign the miserable 
mother, Niolje, having first lost seven sons, and then after- 
» wards as many daughters (overwhelmed with her losses), to 
be at last transformed into a rock — 

“ Dirignisse mails,” ‘ 

tlierel)}' to ex|:)ress that melancholic, dumb and deaf stupe- 
faction, which l^enunibs all our faculties, when oppressed 
with accidents greater than we are able to bear. And, 
indeed, the violence and impression of an excessive grief 
must of necessity astonish the soul, and wholly deprive her 
of her ordinary functions : as it happens to every one of us, 
who, upon any sudden alarm of very ill new§, find ourselvec- 
. surprised, stupefied, and in a manner deprived of all power 
of motion, so that the soul, beginning to vent itself in tears 

^ Cicero, Orator., c. 22 ; Pliny, xxxv. 10. ^ 

- “Petrified with her misfortunes.” — OviD, iJet, vL 304. 
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and lamentations, seems to free and disengage itself from 
the sudden oppression, and to have obtained some room to® 
work itself out at greater libei'ty. 

“ Et via vix tandem voci laxata dolore est.” ^ 

In the war that Ferdinand made upon the widow of King 
John of Hungary , about Buda, a man-at-arms was particu- 
larly taken notice of by every one for his singular gallant 
behaviour in a certain encounter; and, unknown, highly 
commended, and lamented, being left dead upon the place : 
but by none so much as by Eaisciac, a Grerman lord, who 
was infinitely enamoured of so rare a valour. The body 
being brought off, and the count, with the common curiosity 
coming to view it, the armour was no sooner taken off but 
he immediately knew him to be his own son, a thing that 
added a second blow to the compassion of all the beholders ; 
only he, without uttering a word, or turning away his eyes 
from the woeful object, stood fixedly contemplating •flie 
body of his son, till the vehemei^cy of sorrow having over- 
come his vital spirits, made him sink down stone-dead to 
the ground. 

Chi puo dir com’ egli arde, h in picciol fuoco,” 

say the Innamoratos, when they would represent an in- 
supportable passion, 

“ Misero quod omnes 
Eripit sensus mihi, Nam simul te, 

Leshia, aspexi, nihil est super mi, 

Quod loquar aniens. 

Lingua sed torpet : tenuis sub artus 
Flamma dimanat ; soriitu suopte 
Tinniunt aures ; gemina teguntur 
Lumina nocte.” 


^ “ And at length and with difficulty is a passage opened by 
giief foi; words. xi, 151. 

“ He who can express in words the ardour of his love, has but 
little love to exjiress. Petraeca, Somietto 
^ “ Love deprives me of all my faculties : when once in 

thy presence, I have not left the power to tell my distracting 
paission : my tongue becomes torpid ; a subtle flame creeps through 
my veins ; iny ears tingle in deafness ; my eyes are veiled -with 
darkness. ”-^6 aT0LLUS, IJpig., ii. 5. 
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Neither is it in the height and greatest furj of the fit 
•that we are in a condition to pour out onr complaints or 
our amorous persuasions, the soul beiiig at that time over- 
burdened, and labouring with profound thoughts ; and the 
body dejected and languishing with desire ; and thence it 
is that sometimes proceed those accidental impoteiicies that 
so unseasonablj sui'prise the lover, and that frigidity which 
by the force of an immoderate ardour seizes him even in 
the very lap of fruition.^ For all passions that suffer them- 
selves to be reiisned and digested are but moderate. 

“ Curge leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent.” ^ 

A surprise of unexpected joy does likewise often produce 
the same effect 

“ lit me conspexit veiiienteiu, et Troja circuin 
Anna amens vidit, magnis exterrita inon.strih>, 

Dirignit visit in medio, calor ossa reliqnit, 

^ LaMtnr, et longo vix tandem tempore fatur.” 


Besides the examples of the Eonian lady, who died for 
joy to see her son safe returned from the defeat of Cannae; 
and of Sophocles and of Dionysius the Tyrant,'^ who died of 
joy; and of Thalna, who died in Corsica, reading news of 
the honours the Eoman Senate had decreed in his favour, 
we have, moreover, one in our time, of Pope Leo X., who, 
upon news of the taking of Milan, a thing he had so 
ardently desired, was rapt .with so sudden an excess of joy 
’that he immediately fell into a fever and died.'" And for a 
more notable testimony of the imbecility of human nature 



^ The edition of 1588 has here, “An accident not unknown to 
myself. 

" “ Light griefs can speak : deep sorrows are dumb,”-— B ekkca, 
HippoLi ii. scene 3. 

“ Wlien she beheld me advancing, and saw, with stupefaction, 
the Trojan arms around me, tenihed with so great a prodigy, she 
fainted away at the very sight : vital warmth forsookher limbs : she 
sinks down^ and, after a long interval, with difficulty speaks.*’ — 
JEnekh iii. 306. • 

* Pliny, vii. 53. Diod. Siculus, liowever (xv. c. 20), tells us’ 
that Dionysius “ w^s so overjoyed at the news th«bt he made a 
gi-e.nt sacritice u])on it to the gods ; prepared sumptuous feasts, to 
which he invited all his friends, and therein draiik so excessively 
that it threw him into a very bad distemper. ” • 

Guicciardini, Storia d’Ttalia, vol. xiv. 
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: it is recorded by the ancients ^ that Diodorus the dialectician 

; died upon the spot, out of an extreme p^assion of shame, for * 

; not haying been able in his own school, and in the presence 
of a great auditory, to disengage himself from a nice argu- 
ment that was propounded to him. I, for my part, am very 
little subject to these violent passions ; I am naturally of a 
stubborn apprehension, which also, by reasoning, I every 
day harden and fortify. 




CHAPTEE III 


THAT OUR AFFECTIONS CABBY THEMSELVES BEYOND US. 


Such as accuse mankind of the folly of gaping after future 
things, and advise us to make our benefit of those which 
are present, and to set up our rest upon them, as having 
no grasp up>on that which is to come, even less than that 
which we have upon what is past, have hit upon the most 
universal of human errors, if that may be called an error 
to which nature herself has disposed us, in order to the 
continuation of her own work, prepossessing us, amongst 
several others, with this deceiving imagination, as being 
more jealous of our action than afraid of our knowledge. 

We are never present with, but always beyond ourselves ; 
fear, desire, hope, still push us on towards the future, 
depriving us, in the meantime, of the sense and considera- 
tion of that which is to amuse us with the thought of what 
shall be, even when we shall be no more.“ Calamitosus 
est animus futuri anxius.” ^ 

We find this great precept often repeated in Plato, “ Bo 
thine own work, and know thyself.” Of which tw’o parts, 
both the one and the other generally comprehend our whole 
duty, and do each of them in like manner involve the other; 

^ Pliny, ut stwrd, 

^ Rousseau, Emile, livre ii. 

^ “ Mind* anxious about the future is unhappy. ’’—S eneca, 
JSpist, 98. 
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for who will do his own work aright will find that his first 
^ lesson is to know what he is, and that which is proper to 
himself ; and who rightly xmderstands himself will never 
mistake another man’s work for his own, hut will love and 
improve himself above all other things, will refuse super- 
fluous employments, and reject all unprofitahle thoughts 
and propositions. As folly,* on the one side, though it 
should enjoy all it desire, W'Ould notwithstanding never be 
content, so, on the other, wisdom, acquiescing in the present, 
is never dissatisfied with itself.^ Epicurus dispenses his 
sages from all foresight and care of the future. 

Amongst those laws that relate to the dead, I look upon 
that to be very soniid, by which the actions of princes are 
to be examined afler their deceased They are equals with, 
if not masters of the laxvs, and, therefore, what justice could 
not inflict upon their persons, ’tis hut reason should be 
executed upon their reputations and the estates of their 
sUicessors — things that we often value above life itself. 
’Tis a custom of singular advantage to those countries wdiere 
it is in use, and bv all good princes to be desired, w'ho have 
reason to take it ill, that the memories of the wn ked sliould 
be used with the same reverence and respect with tlieir own. 
We owe subjection and obiedionee to all our kings, 'whether 
good or bad, alike, for that has respect unto llieir office ; 
but as to esteem and affection, these are only due to their 
virtue. Let us grant to political gov€?rninent to endure 
’ them with patience, however unworthy; to conceal their 
vices; and to assist them with oxir reccmmendation in their 


indifferent actions, wliilst their authority stands in need of 
our support. But, the relation of prince and subject being 
once at an end, there is no reason we should deny the 
expression of our real opinions to our own liberty and 
common justice, and especially to interdict to good subjects 
the glory of having reverently and faithfully served a 
prince, whose imperfections were to them so well known ; 
this were to deprive posterity of a useful ^example. And 
such as, out of respect to some private obligation, unjustly 
esp< use and vindicate the memory of a faulty prifice, do private 
right at the expense of public justice. Livy does very truly 


^ Cicero, Tiisc. Qims, 57, v. 18, 


2 Died. Sie., i 6. 
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say,^ “ That the langnageof men bred up in courts is always 
full of vain ostentation and false testimony, every one in- * 
differently magnifying his own master, and stretching his 
commendation to the utmost extent of virtue and sovereign 
grandeur.” Some may condemn the freedom of those two 
soldiers who so roundly answered IsTero to his beard ; the 
one being asked by him why he bore him ill-will? ''I 
loved thee,” answered he, whilst thou wert worthy of it, 
but since thou art become a parricide, an incendiary, a 
player, and a coachman, I hate thee as thou dost deserve.” 
And the other, why he should attempt to kill him ? 

‘‘ Because,” said he, ''I could think of no other remedy 
against thy perpetual mischiefs.” “ But the public and 
universal testimonies that were given of him after his death 
(and so will be to all posterity, both of him and all other 
wicked princes like him), of his tyrannies and abominable 
deportment, who, of a sound judgment, can reprove them? 

I am scandalized, that in so sacred a government as Mfat 
of the Lacedaemonians there should be mixed so hypocritical 
a ceremony at the interment of their kings ; where all their 
confederates and neighbours, and all sorts and degrees of 
men and women, as well as their slaves, cut and slashed 
their foreheads in token of sorrow, repeating in their cries 
and lamentations that that king (let him have been as 
wicked as the devil) was the best that ever they had by 
this means attributing to his quality the qjraise that only 
belongs to merit, and that of right is due to supreme desert, ' 
though lodged in the lowest and most infeiior subject. 

Aristotle, who will still have a hand in everything, makes 
a qncere upon the saying of Solon, that none can be said to 
be happy until he be dead : whether, then, he who has 
lived and died according to his heart’s desire, if he have left 
an ill repute behind him, and that his posterity be miserable, 
can be said to be happy ? ” Whilst we have life and motion, 
we convey ourselves by fancy and pre-occupation, .whither 
and to what w,e please ; but once out of being, we have no 
‘more any manner of communication with that which is, and 
it had thei^fore been better said by Stolon that man is 
never happy, because never so till after he is no more. 


^ XXXV, 48. 


^ Tacitus. Anna]., xv. 67. 


^ Herod, vi 68, 
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^ “ Quisquam 

Vix radicitns e vita se tollit, et eicit 
Sed facit esse sui qxiidclam super iriscius ipse, 

Nec removet satis a projecto corpore sese, et 

' Vindicat.”'^V • 

Bertrand de G-lesqnin, dying at tlie siege of the Castle of 
Eandon, near unto Puy, in Auvergne, the besieged were 
afterwards, upon surrender, enjoined to lay down the keys 
of the place upon the corpse of the dead general. Bartiio- 
lomew d’Alviano, the Venetian general, liappening to die in 
the service of the Republic in Brescia, and his eoi'pse being 
to be carried through the territory of Verona, an enemy’s 
country, most of the army were of opinion to demand safe* 
conduct from the V eronese ; but Theodoro Trivulsio oppofeed 
the motion, rather choosing to make his way by force of 
arms, and to run the hazard of a battle, saying it was by no 
means fit that he who in his life was never afraid of his 
enen^es should seem to apprehend them when he was dead. 
In truth, in aii'airs of the same nature, hy the Greek laws, 
he who made suit to an enemy for a body to give it Imrial 
renounced his victory, and had no more right to erec't a 
trophy, and he to wdiom such suit was made was reputed 
victor. By this means it was that ISficias lost the advantage 
he had visibly obtained over the Corintiiians, and tliat 
Agesilaus, on the contrary, assured that he had before very 
doubtfully gained over the Boeotians.'^ 

These things might appear strange, had it not been a 
general practice in all ages not only to extend the concern 
of ourselves beyond this lifcj but, moreover, to fancy that 
the favour of Heaven does not only very often accompuiiy 
us to the grave, but has also, even after life, a couceni for 
our ashes." Of which there are so many ancient examples 
(to say nothing of those of our own ohservation) that it is 
not necessary I should longer insist upon it. Edward I., 
King of England, having in the long wars betwixt him and 

^ “ Scarcely one man can, even in dying, wholly d^taeli himself 
from the idea of life fin his ignorance he must needs imagine that 
there is in him something that survives him,, and cannot sutfieiently 
separate or einancipate himself from , his prostrate (^^rcaKe/’*— 
Lucretius, iii. 890. 

Plutarch, Life of Nicias, c. ii. ; Life of Agesilaus, e. vL 
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Eobert, King of Scotland, had experience of how great 
importance his own immediate presence was to the success 
of his alf airs, haying ever been victorious in whatever he 
undertook in his own person, when lie came to die, bound 
his son, in a solemn oath, that so soon as he should be 
dead he should boil his body till the flesh parted from the 
bones, and bury the flesh, reserving the bones to carry 
continually with him in his army, so often as he should 
be obliged to go against the Scots, as if destiny had 
inevitably attached victory even to his remains. John 
Zisca, the same who, in vindication of Wiclifle’s heresies, 
troubled the Bohemian state, left order that they should 
flay him after his death, and of his skin make a drum to 
carry in the war against his enemies, fancying it would 
contribute to the continuation of the successes he had 
always obtained in the wars against them. In like manner 
certain of the Indians, in their battles with the Spaniards, 
carried with them the bones of one of their captahis, in 
coiisidei’ation of the victories they had formerly obtained 
under his conduct. And other people of the same Kew 
World carry about with them, in their wars, the relics of 
valiant men who have died in battle, to incite their courage 
and advance their fortune. Of which examples the first 
reserve nothing for the tomb but the reputation they have 
acquired by their former achievements, but these attribute 
to them a certain jiresent and active power. 

The proceeding of Captain Bayard is of a better compo- 
sition, who, finding himself wounded to death with a 
harquebuse shot, and being importuned to retire out of the 
fight, made answer that he would not begin at the last gasp 
to turn his back to the enemy ; and, accordingly, still 
fought on, till feeling himself too faint and no longer aide 
to sit his horse, he commanded his steward to set him 
down at the foot of a tree, but so that he might die with 
his face towards the enemy, which he did. 

I must y^t add another example, equally remarka]>le 
for the present consideration with any of the former. The 
Emperor IVEaximilian, great-grandfather to the now King 
Philip,^ was a prince endowed throughout with great and 


■ 


Philip 11. of Spain. 
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extraordmarj qualities, aucl amongst the rest witli a sin- 
j^ular beauty of person, but bad withal a Imniour very 
contrary to that of other princes, who for the despatch of 
their most important affairs coiiTert their close-stool into a 
chair of State, which was, that he would never permit any 
of his bedchamber, how familiar soever, to see him in that 
posture, and would steal aside to make water as religiously 
as a virgin, shy to discover either to his physician or. any 
other whomsoever those parts that vre are accustomed to 
conceal. I myself, who have so impudent a way of talking, 
am, nevertheless, naturally so modest this way, that unless 
at the importunity of necessity or pleasure, I scarcely ever 
communicate to the sight of any, either those parts or 
actions that custom orders us to conceal, wherein I suffer 
more constraint than I conceive is very well becoming a 
man, especially of my profession. But he nourished this 
modest humour to such a degree of superstition as to give 
expr^s orders in his last will that they should put him on 
diwers so soon as he should be dead ; to which, methinks, 
he would have done well to have added that he should be 
• blindfolded, too, that put them on. The charge that Cyrus 
left with his children, that neither they, nor any other, 
should either see or touch his body after the soul was 
departed from it,^ I attribute to some superstitious devo- 
tion of his ; for both his historian and himself, amongst 
their, great qualities, strewed the whole course of their 
lives with a singular respect and reverence to religion, 

I was l'>y nh means pleased with a story, told me by a 
man of very great quality, of a relation of mine, and one 
who had given a very good account of himself both in 
peace and war, that, coining to die in a very old age, of 
excessive pain of the stone, he spent the last hours of his 
life in an extraordinary solicitude about ordering the 
honour and ceremony of his funeral, pressing all the men 
of condition who came to see him to engage their word to 
attend him to his grave ; importuning this vei;y prince, who 
came to visit him at his last gasp, with a most earnest ‘ 
supplication that he would order his family t6 be there, 
and presenting before him several reasons and examples to 


^ Xenophon, Cyrop,, viii, 7. 
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prove that it was a respect due to a man of liis condition ; 
and seemed to die content, Imving obtained this proniisef 
and appointed the method and order of his funeral parade, 
I have seldom heard of so persistent a vanity. 

Another, though contrary curiosity (of which singii- 
larity, also, I do not want domestic example), seems to be 
somewhat ahin to this, that a man shall cudgel his brains 
at the last moments of his life, to contrive his obsequies 
to so particular and unusual a parsimony as of one servant 
with a lantern. I see this humour commended, and the 
appointment of Marcus Emilius Lepidus, who forbade his 
heirs to bestow upon his hearse even the common cere- 
monies in nse upon such occasions.* Is it j^et temperance 
and frugality to avoid expense and pleasure of which the 
use and knowledge are imperceptible tons ? Bee, here, 
an easy and cheap reformation. If instruction were at all 
necessary in this case, I should be of opinion that in this, 
as in all other actions of life, each person should regy.late 
the matter according to his fortune ; and the philosopher 
Lycon prudently ordei'ed his friends to dispose of his body 
where they should think most lit, and as to his funeral, to 
order it neither too superfluous nor too mean.“ For my 
part, I should wholly i*e£er the ordering of this ceremony 
to custom, and shall, when the time comes, accordingly 
leave it to their discretion, to whose lot it shall fall to do 
me that last office. “ Totus hie locus est contemnendus in 
nobis, non negligendus in nostris;”^ and it was a boly 
saying of a saint, '' Curatio fuueris, condHio sepulturse, 
pompa exsequiarmn, magis sunt vivorum solatia, quani 
subsidia mortuorum.^’ * Which made Socrates answer 
Crito, who, at the hour of his death, asked him how he 
would be buried: “How you will,” said he.' If I were to 
concern myself beyond the present about this affair, I 
should be most tempted, as the greatest satisfaction of 


xlviii ^ Laertius, v. 74. 

sepulture is wholly to be conteriiiied by us, 
by our friends.*’ — C icero, Tusi\^ i. 45. 
care oi iimerals, the place of sepulture, the pomps or 
o])seqiiies, are rather consolations to the living than any benefit to 
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this kind, to imitate those who in their lifetime entertain 
I th^nii selves with the ceremony and honours of their own 

o])sequies beforehand, and, are pleased with behoidin^ 
their own dead countenance in marble. Happy are tliej' 
wdio can gratify their senses by insensibility, and live hy 
• their -death ! 

I am ready to conceive an implacable hatred against 
all |)opxilar domination, though I think it the most natural 
and equitable of all, so oft as I call to mind the inhiiinau 
injustice of the people of Athens, who, without remission, 
or once vouchsafing to hear what they had to say for thein- 
sehi^s, put to death their brave captains newly returnctl 
triumphant from a naval victory they had obtained over 
. tlie Lacedxeinonians near the Arginusian Isles, the most 
bhjody and obstinate engagement that ever the Gr-eeks 
fought at sea; because (after the victory) they followed 
up the blow and pursued the advantages presented to 
them by the rule of war, rather than stay to gather up 
and bdry their dead. And the execution is yet rendered 
more odious by the Ixeliavioiir of Diomedou, 'who, being 
one of tlio condemned, and a inaxi of most eniiiHuit virtue, 
poLitiral and military, after having heard the sentejn.'C, 
advancing to speak, no audicmee till then having been 
allowed, instead of laying before them his own cause, or 
the im[>iety of so cruel a sentence, only expressed a solici- 
tude for his judges’ preservation, beseeching the gods to 
convert this sentence to their good, and ]»raying tliat, for 
neglecting to fulfil the voxvs which he and his companions 
had made (with which he also acquainted them) in acknow- 
ledgment of so glorious a success, they might not draw 
down the indignation of the gods upon them; and so 
without more words went courageously to his deathd 
Fortune, a few years after, punished them in the same 
kind ; for Ohabrias, captain-general of their naval forces, 
having got the better of Poll is, Admiral of Sparta, at t he 
Isle of Naxos, totally lost the fruits of his victory, one of 
i very great importance to their ahairs, in order ifot to incur 
the danger of this example, and so that he should not lose 
a few bodies of his d^ad friends that were floating in the 


^ T)iod. Sic,, xixi. 3h 
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sea, gave opportunity to a world of living enemies to sail 
away in safety, wlio afterwards made tliem pay dear hv 
this unseasonable superstition ; — 

“ Qujeris, quo jaceas, post obitnm, loco? 

Quo non nata jacent.” ^ 

This other restores the sense of repose to a body without 
a soul: ‘‘Nequesepulcrum, quo recipiatur, habeat": portum 
corporis, ubi, remissa humana vita, corpus requiescat a 
inalis.” 2 As nature demonstrates to us that several dead 
things retain yet an occult relation to life : wine changes 
its flavour and complexion in cellars, according to the 
changes and seasons of the vine from whence it came ; and 
the flesh of venison alters its condition in the powdering- 
tub, and its taste according to the laws of the living flesh 
of its kind, as it is said. 


CHAPTEE lY. 

THAT THE SOUL DISCHAHOES HER PASSIOISTS UPON FALSE 
OBJECTS, WHERE THE TRUE ARE WANTING!-. 

A GENTLEMAN® of my country, marvellously tormented 
with the gout, being imj)ortuned by his physicians totally 
to abstain from all manner of salt meats, was wont plea- 
santly to reply, that in the extremity of his fits he must 
needs have something to quarrel with, and that railing at 

^ “DoKst ask where thou shalt He when dead? Where things 
not horn lie, that never being had. ’--Seneca, Troa. Choro., ii 30. 

^ “ Nor let him have a sepulchre wherein he may be received, a 
haven for his body ; where, being gone, that body mav rest freed 
from its woes.”—ENNius, ap. Cicero, Tim,, i. 44. 

^ A Gentleman of ours exceedingly subject to the gowt, being 
instantly solicited by his Physitians to leave all manner of salt- 
meates, v^as wont to answer pleasantly, that when the fittes or 
panges of^ the disease tooke him, hee'Sv^uld have somebody to 
quarell with; and that crying and cursing, now against Boloni 
sausege, and sometimes by railing against salt-meats, tongues, and 
gammons of bakon, he found soihe ease.”— Florio, 1613, p. 9. 
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and ciirsing, one while the Bologna sausages, and another 
me dried tongues and the hams, was some mitigation to his 
' lin. But, in good earnest, as the arm when it is advanced 
to strike, if it miss the blow, and goes by the wind, it pains 
us; and as also that, to make a pleasant prospect, the 
sight should not be lost and dilated in vague air, but have 
some bound and object to limit and circumscribe it at a 
reasonable distance, 

Ventiis at amittit %nres, nisi rohore densie 
Occurraat SyivtB, spatio diffusas iBani. ”> 

So it seems that the soul, being transported and discom- 
posed, turns its violence upon itself, if not supplied with 
something to oppose it, and therefore always requires an 
object at which to aim and whereon to act. Plutarch says 
of those who are delighted witli little dogs and monkeys, 
that the amoi'ous part that is in us, for want of a legitimate 
object rather than lie idle, does after that manner forge 
and create one false and frivolous. And we see that the 
soul, in its passions, inclines rather to deceive itself, by 
•creating a false and fantastical subject, even contrary to 
its own l>elief, than not to have something tc^ work upon. 
After this manner brute beasts direct their fury to fall 
upon the stone or weapon that has hurt them, and with 
their teeth even execute revenge upon themselves fur the 
injury they have received from another. 

“ }\arinoiiis baud aliter postictiiin sievior iirsa, 

Oui jaeuluni parva Lvlds ainentavit habeua, 

Se rotat in vulniis, teluinque irata receptnm 
Irnpetit, et secuiu fugientem circuit hastani.'’ ^ 

"What causes of the misadventures that befall us do we 
* not invent ? what is it that we do not lay the fault tc>, 
right or wrong, that we may have something to quarrel 
with ? It is not those beautiful tresses you tear, nor is it 

the white bosom that in your anger you so unmercifully 

• 

^ wiiuls lose their force, and are dispersed in enjiidy space, 
when not confined by dtnse woods.” — LUCAE', iii. 862- 

- Life of Pericles, 'at tlie beginning. 

*' “As tbe bear, made fiercer by the wound from the Jtybian's 
thong-hurled dart, turns round upon the wound, and attacking the 
received spear, contorts it, as she dies.” — LUCAK, vi. *^20. 
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beat, that with aminlucky bullet have slain your belove^i 
brother ; quarrel with something else. Livy, speaking of 
, the Eoinan army in Spain, says that for the loss of the 

j two brothers/ their great captains, ‘"Mere omnes repente, 

„ I et ohensare capita.” " ’Tis a common practice. And the 

I philosopher Bion said, pleasantly, of the king, who by 

b handfuls pulled his hair oh his head for sorrow, "'Does 

[■ ^ this man think that baldness is a remedy for grief ? ” 

I ^ Who has not seen peevish gamesters chew and swallow the 

j cards and swallow the dice in revenge for the loss of their 

I J money ? Xerxes whipped the sea, and wrote a challenge 

to Mount Athos ; Cyrus employed a whole army, several 
I days at work, to- revenge himself of the river Gyndas, for 

5 the fright it had put him into in passing over it; and 

:] Caligula demolished a very beautiful palace for the plea- 

\ I sure his mother had once enjoyed there.’^ 

: I I remember there was a story current, when I was a boy, 

f ? that one of our neighbouring kings ^ having received a 

■’ * blow from the hand of God, swore he would be revenged, 

h and, in order to it, made proclamation that for ten years ^ j 

i to come no one should pray to Him, or so much as mention j 

II i Him throughout his dominions, or, so far as his authority 

i' ] went, believe in Him ; Ijt which they meant to paint not so ' 

[ much the folly as the vainglory of the nation of which this 

!| i tale was told. They are vices that always go together, mxi j 

I in truth such actions as these have in them still moi'e of ; 

! I presumption than want of wit. Augustus Csesar, liaving ^ 

* ■ been tossed with a tempest at sea, fell to defying Neptune, 

^ and, in the pomp of the Oireensian games, to be revenged, 

deposed his statue from the place it had amongst the other 
: deities. Wherein he was still less excusable than the , 

. , former, and less than he was afterwards when, having lost ! 

; a battle under Quintilius Yarns in Germany, in rage and 

despair he went running his head against the wall, crying 

! ^ Publius and Cneius Scipio. 

’! “ “ They all at once wept, and tore their hair. ’’—-Livy, xxv. 37. 

! “ Cicero, Tusc., in. 26. 

Pleasure— unless pl>amr were originally a misprint for de- 
: ; j;^(n',s7V*-^inust he hei’e understood ironically, for the house was one 

I in which she had been imprisoned, — Seneca, De Im, iii, 22. 

> ' , ® Probably Alfonso XL of Castile. 
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out, 0 Yarns r give me' back niv legions' or tliese 
e’^vceed .all f orasmucli as ' .joined 'tlierewitb:,' 

invading God ' Himself , or,, at least Poidiine, as if she bad 
ears that were subject to- onr batteries; like the Thracians, 
who when it tliiinders or lightens, fall to shooting against 
heaven, 'with Titanian vengeance, as if by flights of arrows 
tln^y intended to bring God to reason. Though the ancient 
j)oet in Phitareh tells ns — 

‘UPoint lie se faiit couroucer aiix affaires, 

II ne ieiir chaiiit de toutes nos choleres,’’ ^ 

But we can never enough decry the disorderly sallies of 
oiir minds. 


■ CHAPTEE Y.' . 

WHETHER TH'E GOVERNOR O.F A PLACE BESIEGED OUGHT 
• , HIMSELF TO GO OUT -TO PARLEY. 

Quintus,, Mae.ciits,“‘ the Eoniaii legate in the war against 
Persins, King of Macedon, to gain time wherein to rein- 
force his army, set on foot some overtures of ae(‘omm<Mhi- 
tioii, with which the king being lulled asleep, coiududed a 
truce for some days, by this means giving his enemy 
opportunity and leisure to recruit his forces, whi<‘h was 
afterwards the occasion of the king’s final min. Yet the 
eider senators, mindful of their forefathers’ manners, con- 
demned this proceeding as degenerating from their am-ient 
practice, which, they said, was to fight by valour, and not 
by artifice, surprises, and night-encounters ; neither by 
pretendeii flight nor unexpected rallies to overcome their 
enemies ; never making war till having first proclaimed it, 
and very often assigned lioth the hour and place of battle. 
Out of this generous principle it was that they delivered 
up to Pyrrhus his^ treacherous physician, and to the 

^ ‘MVe must not trouble the gods with our affairs ; they take no 
heed of our angers and disputes.” — PLUTARCH, 

^ Livy, xlii. 37. 
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Etmrians'their disloyal schoolraaster. This was, indeed a 
procedure tralv Roman, and nothing allied to the Grecian 
Lbtlety, nor to the Punic cunning, where it was reputed a 
victor/ of less glory to overcome hy force than by fraud. 
Deceit mav serve for a need, but he only confesses himself 
overcome who knows he is neither subdued by policy nor 
misadventure, but by dint of valour, man to man, in a tan 
and iust war. It very well appears, by the discourse of 
these good old senators, that this tine sentence was not yet 
received amongst them 

“ Dolus, an virtus, quis in hoste reqnirat ? ” ^ 

The Achaians, says Polybius,''^ abhorred all manner of 
double-dealing in war, not reputing it a victory 
where the courasce of the enemy was fairly subdued. 
-Earn vir sanctus et sapiens sciet verain esse victoriam, 
qu®, salva hde et Integra dignitate, parahitnr, says 
another. * 

‘‘ Vosne velit, an me, regnare hera, quidve ferat, fors virtute ex- 
periamur.’’ ^ 

In the kingdom of Temate, amongst those nations which 
we so broadlv call barbarians, they have a custom “ever to 
commence w^r till it be first proclaimed; adding withal an 
amide declaration of what means they have to do it witl , 
with what and how many men, what ammunitions, and 
what, both offensive and defensive, arms ; hnt also that 
beino- done, if their enemies do not yield and come to aii 
Lrement, they conceive it lawful to employ without 
reproach in their wars auy means which may help them to 

ancient Florentines were so far from seeking to 
obtain any advantage over their enemies 'ey 
they always gave them a month’s wammg befoie they duw 

1 ‘"What matters whether by valour or hy stratagem we ovei- 

come the enwiy ? ” — JEiieid^, ii. 390. 

3 An honest and prudent man will aclcno^yledge 
be a tree victory whiSi is obtained without violati^ of hw oun 
<Toocl faith, or blemish upon his own honour.— hLOKlffo, i. I- 
" * “ Whether you or I shall rule, ^ vhat f 
determine by valour.”— E nkius, ap. Cicero, Dc OJjit., i. 1- 
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their army into the field, by the continnal tolling of a bell 
they called Martinella/ ■ 

For what concerns onrselyes, who are not so scrupnioiis 
in this affair j and who attribute the honour of the war to 
him who has the profit of it, and who after Lysander'”^ say, 

‘‘ Where the lion’s skin is too short, we must eke it out with 
a hit from that of the fox;” the most usual occasions of 
surprise are derived from this practice, and we hold that 
there are no inomentswdierein a chief ought to he more 
circumspect, and to have his eye so much at \yatch, as 
those of parleys and treaties of accommodation ; an<l it is, 
therefore, become a general ride amongst the martial men 
of these latter times, that a governor of a place never 
ought, ill a time of siege, to go out to parley. It was for 
this that in our fathers’ days the Seigneurs de Montmord 
and de 1’ Assign!, defending Moiison against the Count de 
Nassau, were so highly censured. But yet, as to this, it 
would be excusable in that governor who, going out, should, 
notwithstanding, do it in such manner that the safety and 
advantage should he on his side; as Count Guido di Kan- 
•gone did at Eeggio fif we are to believe Bellay, for 
Guicciardini says it was lie himself) when the Seigneur 
de TEscut approached to parley, who stepped so little 
aivay from his fort, that a disorder happening in the 
interim of parley, not only Monsieur de FEseut and his 
party who were advanced with him, found themselves ])y 
much the weaker, insomuch that Alessandro de Trivuleio 
was there slain, but he himself was constrained, as the 
safest way, to follow the count, and, relying upon his 
honour, to secaire himself from the danger of the shot 
within the walls of the town. 

Eumeues, l)eing shut up in the eity of Nora by Antigonus, 
and by him importuned to come out to speak with him, as 
he sent him word it was fit he should to a greater man than 
himself, and one who liad now an advantage over him, re- 
turned this noble answer, “Tell him,” said die, “that I 
shall never think any man greater than myself whilst I have 
my sword in my hai#d,” and would not consent to come out 

^ After St Martin. ^ Plutarch in Vitaj c. *4, 

® Pont-a-Mousson. 
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to him till first aceordiBg to his own demand, Antigonus 
tad delivered him his own nephew Ptolomeus in hostage^. 

And vet some have done very well in going out m person 
to T)arleV, on the word of the assailant : witnep Henry de 
Vaux, a cavalier of Champagne, who beingliesieged hy the 
Encrlish in the Castle of Commercy, and Bartholomew de 
Brunes, who commanded at the leaguer, having so sapped 
the greatest part of the castle without, that nothing re- 
mained hut setting fire to the props to bury the besieged 
under the ruins, he requested the said Henry to come out 
to speak with him for his own good, which he did with 
three more in company ; and his ruin being inade apprent 
to him, he conceived himself singularly _ obliged to his 
enemy, to whose discretion he and his garrison surrendered 
themselves; and fire being presently applied to the mine, 
the props no sooner began to fail, but the castle was im- 
mediately blown up from its foundatians, no one stone 

being left upon another. xi I r.,;*!, 

I could, and do, with great facility, rely upon the faith 
of another ; but I should very unwillingly do it in such a 
case, as it should thereby be judged that it was rather an- 
effect of my despair and want of courage than voluntarily 
and out of confidence and security in the faith of him with 
whom I had to do. 


CHAPTEE VI. 

THAT THE HOUR OR PARLEY IS BANGEROUS. 

I SAW, notwithstanding, lately at Mussidan, a place not 
far from my house, that those who were driven out thence 
by our army, and others of their party, highly complained 
of treachery, for that during a treaty of accommodation, 
and in the very interim that their deputies 
thev were suriirised and cut to pieces .f a thing that, perad- 
ventnre, in another age, might have had some colour of 


Plutarch, Life of Eumenes, c. 5. 


- Miicidan. 
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foul play ; but, as I liape just said, the practice of arm s in 
these dajs is quite another thing, and there is now no 
eouhdeiice in an enemy excusable till the treaty is finally 
sealed; and even then the conqueror has enough to do to 
keep his word: so hazardous a thing it is to intrust the 
f observation of the faith a man has engaged to a town that 
surrenders upon easy and favourable conditions, to the 
licence of a victorious army, and to give the soldier free 
entrance into it in the heat of blood. 

Lucius iEmilius Eegillus, the Boman preetor, having lost 
his time in attempting to take the city of Phoeaea by 
force, by reason of the singular valour wherewith the 
inhabitants defended themselves, conditioned, at last, to 
receive them as friends to the people of ’Home, and to enter 
the towui, as into a confederate city, 'without any manner 
of liostility, of which he gave them all assurance ; but 
having, for the greater ])orap, brought his '^vhole army in 
with Mm, it was no more in his jxwer, wdth all the en- 
deavour lie could use, to restrain his people : so tliat , 
avarice and revenge trampling under foot both his 
•authority and all miliiary discipline, he there saw’ a con- 
siderable part of the city sacked and ruined ledbre his 
.face.. 

Cleomenes wms wa>nt to say, that wdiat mischief soever 
a. man could di) his enemy in time of “war wiis abf)ve 
justice, and nothing aceountalile to it in the sight of gods 
and men.'’ And so having concluded a truce with those 
of Argos for seven days, the lliird night after, he fell upon 
them wdien tliey 'were all buried in sleep, and put them to 
the swnird, alleging that there had no nights been men- 
tioned in the truce ; but the gods punished this subtle 
] perfidy. 

In a- time of parley also, and while the citizens w’ere 
relying upon their safety warrant, the city of Casilinuin 
wms taken by surprise, and that even in the age of the 
justest captains and the most perfect Eonmii military 
discipline ; for it is not said that it is not lawful for us, in 
time and place, to imke advantage of our enemies’ want of 
iii^derstanding, as -well as their wuint of courage. 

And, doubtless, war has naturally many privileges that 
appear reasonable even to the prejudice of reason. And 
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tlierefore here tlie rule fails, '' Neminem id agere iit ex alte- 
rins prsedet-ur inscitia.’* ^ But I am astoiLished at tne 
great liberty allowed by Xeiioplion in such cases, and that 
botb by precept and by the example of several exploits of 
his complete emperor; an author of very great authority, I 
confess, in those afeirs, as being in Ms own person both a 
great captain and a pMlosopher of the first form of 
Socrates’ disciples; and yet I cannot consent to such a 
measure of licence as he dispenses in all things and places. 

Monsieur d’Aubigny, besieging Capua, and playing a 
fiuious battery against it. Signor Fabricio Oolonna, governor 
of the town, having from a bastion begun to parley, and his 
soldiers in the meantime being a little more remiss in their 
guard, our people entered the place at unawares, and put 
them all to the sword. And of later memory, at Yvoy, 
Signor Juliano Eomero having played that part of a novice 
to go out to parley with the constable, at his return fonnd 
his place taken. But, that we might not escape scot-free 
the Marquess of Pescara having laid siege to Genoa, where 
Duke Octaviano Fregosa commanded under onr protection, 
and the articles betwixt them being so far advanced thah 
it was looked upon as a done thing, and upon the point to 
be concluded, the Spaniards in the meantime having slipped 
in, made use of this treachery as an absolute victory. And 
since, at Ligny, in Barrois, where the Count de Brienne 
commanded, the emperor having in his own person be- 
leaguered that place, and Bertlieville, the said count’s 
lieutenant, going out to parley, whilst he was capitulating, 
the town was taken. 


“ Fu il vincer sempre mai iaudabil cosa, 

Yincasx o per fortuna, o per iogegno,’'*^ 

say they. But the philosopher Chrysippus was of another 
opinion, wherein I also concur ; for he was used to say that 
those w-ho run a race ought to employ all the force they 
have in what they are about, and to run as fast as they 
can; but tSat it is by no means fair in them to lay any 
% 

^ “No one should prey upon anothe/s folly. ’’—Ciceeo, De 
Offic., iii. 17. # 

a u ig ever worthy of praise, whether obtained by valour 

or by wfisdom.” — Ariosto, xv, 1. 
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l)4md iipon tlieir adversary to stop Mm, Hor to set a leg 
before liiiu to throw liim downd And yet more generous 
was the answer of that great Alexander to Poljpercon, who 
was persuading him to take the advantage of the night’s 
obscurity to fall upon Darius. “By no means/’ said he; 
“ it is not for such a man as I am to steal a victory, ‘ Malo 
me fortunse pceniteat, quam victorise pudeat.’ ” t 

“ Atfpie idem fiigientem iiaud est digiiatus Orocien 
Steraere, imc J acta cteemn dare cnspide Till Jius ; 

ObviuK, adversoque occiirrit, seqiie viro vir 
Contnlit, liatid furto melior, sed fortibus arniis;'’ ^ 


CHAPTEE YII. 

THAT THE INTENTION IS JUDGE OF DUE AGTXOHS, 

’Tis a saying, “ That death discdiarges us of all our obliga- 
• tions.” I know some who have taken it in another sense. 
Henry YII , King of England, articled with Don Philip, 
son to Maximilian the Emperor, or (to place Mm more 
honourably) father to the Emperor Charles Y., that the 
said Philip should deliver up the Duke of Suffolk of the 
White Pose, his enemy, who was fled into the Low Countries, 
into his hands; wdiich Philip accordingly did, but upon 
condition, nevertheless, that Henry should attempt nothing 
against the life of the said duke ; but coming to die, the 
king in his last will commanded his son to put him to death 
inimediately after his decease, xlnd, lately, in the tragedy 
that the Duke of Alva presented to us in the persons of the 
Counts Horn and Egmont at Brussels, there were very 
remarkable passages, and one amongst the rest, that Count 

^ Cicero, De Oflic., iii. 10. 

“ I had rather (omplaiii of ill-fortune than be a^^bained of vic- 
tory.”— Q uint. Curt., iv. 13.^ 

“ He deigned not hi cut oil Crodes as he fled, or wdtfl the darted 
spear to give him a wound unseen ; but overtaking him, he con- 
fronted him, face to face, and encountered man to man : superior, 
not in stratagem, but in valiant anns.” — Mmid, x. 732. 

Oecai>itated ttb June, 1568, 
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Egmout (upon the security o£ whose word and faith Count 
Hoini had come and surrendered himself to the Duke of 
Alva) earnestly entreated that he might first mount the 
scaifold, to the end that death might disengage him from 
the obligation he had passed to the other. In which case, 
methinks, death did not acquit the former of his promise, 
and that the second was discharged from it without dying. 

We cannot be bound beyond what we are able to perform, 
by reason that effect and performance are not at all in our 
power, and that, indeed, we are masters of nothing but the ■ 
will, in which, by necessity, all the rules and whole duty of 
mankind are founded and established: therefore Count 
Egmont, conceiving his soul and will indebted to his 
promise, although he had not the power to make it good, 
had doubtless been absolved of his duty, even though he 
had outlived the other ; but the King of England wilfully 
and premeditately breaking his faith, was no more to be 
excused for deferring the execution of his infideKty till 
after his death than Herodotus’s mason, who having in- 
violably, during the time of his life, kept the secret of the 
treasure of the King of Egypt, his master, at his death 
discovered it to his children.^ 

I have taken notice of several in my time, who, convicted j 
by their consciences of unjustly detaining the goods of { 
another, have endeavoured to make amends by their will, | 
and after their decease ; but they had as good do nothing, 
as either in taking so much time in so pressing an affair, or . 
in going about to remedy a wrong with so little dissatisfac- 
tion or injury to themselves. They owe, over and above, 
something of their own ; and by how much their payment 
is more strict and incommodious to themselves, by so much 
is their restitution more just and meritorious. Peiiitency 
requires penalty ; but they yet do worse than these, w-ho 
reserve the declaration of a mortal animosity against theii* 
neighbour to the last gasp, having concealed it during their 
life, wherein they manifest little regard of their own honour, 
irritating the party offended in their memory ; and less to 
their conscience, not having the powep, even out of respect 
to death itself, to make their malice die with them, but 
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e^ctending tlie life of their Ixatred even beyond their own. 
Unjust judges, who defer judgment to a time wherein thej 
can have no hnowledge of the cause I For mj part, I shall 
take care, if I can, that my death discover nothing that my 
life has not first and openly declared. 


OHAPTEE VIIL 

OF IDLENESS. 

As we see some grounds that have long lain idle and iin- 
tilled, wlien grown rich and fertile by rest, to abound with 
and spend their virtue in tlie product of innumerable sorts 
of weeds and wild herbs that are unprofitable, and that to 
make them perform their true ofiiee, we are to cultivate a.nd 
pi-epifTe them for such seeds as are proper for our service; 
and as we see women that, without knowledge of man, do 
sometimes of themselves bring forth inanimate and formless 
lumpns of fiesh, but that to cause a natural and perfect 
genenition they are to be liusbanded ■with anotlrer kind of 
seed; even so it is with minds, which if not a]>pjied to 
some certain study that may fix and restrain 1 hern, run into 
a thousand extravagances, tfenialiy roving here and there 
in the vague expanse of the imagination — 

Sient jiquji* treimihni) labris uhi lumen nhenis, 

Hole repenmssiun, aut radiaiitis imagine lima*, 

Omnia pervolitat late loca ; janujiie sul> auras 
Erigitur, suuimiqiio ferit hiquearia tecti ^ 

— in which wild agitation there is no folly, nor idle fancy 
they do not liglit upon : — 

Veiut legri sumnia, vanie 
Fingmitur species.” “ 

' ■ 

^ “As when on hraxen vats of water the trembling beams of 
light, reflected from t4ie sun, or from the image of the itidiant moon, 
swiftly float over every place around, and now are darted up on 
high, and strike the ceilings of the lofty roof.” — j^nekJ, vui. *22. 

“ “As sick men's dreams, creating vain phantasm^,’ — Hon., 
Dc Arte Poeticu^ 7 . 
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Tlie soul tliat has no established aim loses itself, for, 
it is said — 

‘ ‘ Quisqiiis ubique habitat, Maxima, nusquam habitat. ” ‘ 

When I lately retired to roy own house, with a resolution, 
as much as possibly I could, to avoid all manner of concern 
in aifairs, and to spend in privacy and repose the little 
remainder of time I have to live, I fancied I could not 
more oblige my mind than to su:ffer it at full leisure to 
entertain and divert itself, which I now hoped it might 
henceforth do, as being by time become more settled and 
mature; but I find — 

“ Variam sempei* dant otia inentem,” 

that, quite contrary, it is like a horse that has broke from 
his rider, who voluntarily runs into a much more violent 
career than any horseman would put him to, and creates 
me so many chimeeras and fantastic monsters, one upon 
another, without order or design, that, the better at leisure 
to contemplate their strangeness and absurdity, I have 
begun to commit them to writing, hoping in time to make 
it ashamed of itself. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

OF LIARS. 

There is not a man living whom it would so little become 
to speak from memory as myself, for I have scarcely any at 
all, and do not think that the world has another so marvel- 
lously treacherous as mine. My other faculties are all sufii- 
ciently ordinary and mean ; but in this I think myself very 
rare and singular, and deserving to be thought famous. 
Besides the natural inconvenience I suffer by it (for, certes, 
the necessary use of memory considered, Plato had reason 


^ He who fives everywhere, lives nowhere.’’ — MARTrAL,vii. 7S. 
* “ Leisure ever ‘creates varied thought.”— Lucan, iv. 704. 
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v^ien lie called it a great and poweifal goddess), in mj 
country , when tiiey would say a man has no sense, they 
say, such a one has no memory ; and when I complain of 
the defect of mine, they do not helieve me, and reprove me, 
as though I accused myself 'for a fool : not discerning the 
difference hetwixt memory and understanding, which is to 
make matters still worse for me. But they do me wrong ; 
for experience, rather, daily shows us, on the contrary, that 
a strong memory is commonly coupled with infirm judg- 
ment. They do me, moreover (who am so perfect in nothing 
as in fTiendship), a great wrong in this, that they make the 
same words which accuse my infirmity, represent me for 
an ungrateful person ; they bring my affections into ques- 
tion upon the account of my memoiw, and from a natural 
imperfection, make out a defect of conseienee, He has 
forgot,^' says one, this request, or that promise ; he no 
more remembers his friends ; he has forgot to say or do, or 
concM such and such a thing, for my sake.” And, truly, 
I am apt enough to forget many things, but to neglect any- 
thing my friend has given me in charge, I never do it. 
And it should 1)6 enough, methinks, that I feel tlie misery 
and inconvenience of it, without branding me with malice, 
a vice so contrary to my humour. 

However, I derive these comforts from my infirmity : 
first, that it is an evil from which principally I Inive 
found reason to correct a ivorse, that would easily enough 
diave grown upon me, namely, ambition ; the defect being 
intokrable in those who take iqmn them public affairs. 
That, as several like examples in the progress of nature 
demonstrate to us, she has fortified me in nty other 
faculties proportionably as she has left me unfurnished 
in this; I should otherwise have been apt im]>licitiy to have 
reposed my mind and judgment upon the bare report of 
other men, without ever settiiig them to -work upon their 
own force, had the inventions and opinions of others been 
ever present with me by the benefit of n^emory. That 
by this means I am not so talkative, for the magazine 
of the memory, is** ever better furnished with Inatter than 
that of the invention. Had mine been faithful to me, I 
had ere this deafened all my friends with my liabble, tlie 
subjects themselves arousing and stirring up the little 

I me *** WWfWTAl? '%t< iMJii, 

^ ■RMyumAiimA :■%. mw BWKKti, 
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faculty I have of handling and employing them, heating 
and extending my discourse, which were a pity : as I have 
observed in several of my intimate friends, who, as their 
memories supply them with an entire and full view of 
things, begin their narrative so far back, and crowd it 
with so many impertinent circumstances, that though the 
story be good in itself, they make a shift to spoil it ; and 
if otherwise, you ai’e either to curse the strength of their 
memory or the weakness of their judgment : and it is 
a hard thing to close up a discourse, and to cut it short, 
when you have once started; there is nothing wherein 
the force of a horse is so much seen as in a round 
and sudden stop. I see even those who are pertinent 
enough, who would, but cannot stop short in their career; 
for whilst they are seeking out a handsome period to 
conclude with, they go on at random, straggling about 
upon impertinent trivialities, as men staggering upon 
weak legs. But, above all, old men who retain*^ the 
memoi’y of things past, and forget how often they have 
told them, are dangerous company; and I have known 
stories from the mouth of a man of very great quality, 
otherwise very pleasant in themselves" become very 
wearisome by being repeated a hundred times over and 
over again to the same people. 

Secondly, that, by this means, I the less remember the 
injuries I have received ; insomuch that, as the ancient 
said,^ I should have a register of injuries, or a prompter, 
as Darius, who, that he might not forget the offence he 
had received from those of Athens, so oft as he sat down 
to dinner, ordered one of his pages three times to repeat 
in his ear, '' Sir, remember the Athenians ; ’’ “ and then, 
again, the places which I revisit, and the hooks I read 
over again, still smile upon me with a fresh novelty. 

It is not without good reason said that he who has not 
a good memory should never take upon him the trade of 
lying.’^ I know vety well that the grammarians'’ dis- 
tinguish betwixt an uniniiJi and a lie, and say that to tell 
an untnith Is to tell a thing that is false, but that we 
ourselves believe to be true ; and that the definition of the 

^ CiceTO, IVoLigar., c. 12. Herod, v. 105. 

® Nigidius, Aulas Gellius, xi. 11 ; Nonius, v. 80. 
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vrord to lie in Latin, from wMcii onr French is takeiiy 
k to tell a thing which we know in onr conscience to 
be uiitrae ; and it is of this last sort of liars only that I 
now Speak. Now, these do either wholly contrive and 
inA^eiit the untruths they utter, or so alter and disguise a 
true story that it ends in a lie. When they disguise and 
often alter the same story, according to their own fancy, 
’tis very hard for them, at one time or another, to escape 
being trapped, by reason that the real Iruth of the thing, 
having first taken possession of the memory, and being 
there lodged and impressed by the medium of knowledge 
and science, it will be difficult that it should not represent 
itself to the imagination, and shoulder out falsehood, 
which cannot there have so sure and settled footing as the 
other ; and the circumstances of the first true knowledge 
evermore running in their minds, will be apt to make 
them forget those that are illegitimate, and only forged 
by their own fancy. In what they wholly invent, foras- 
m,u(?h as there is no contrary impression to jostle their 
invention, there seems to be less danger of tripping ; and 
yet even this also, by reason it is a vain body, and without 
any hold, is very apt to escape the memory, if it It 
not well assured. Of which I have had very ])leasani 
experience, at the expense of such as profess only to foiiii 
and aceommodate their speech to the affiair they have in 
hand, or to the humour of the great folks to whom they 
are speaking; for the circumstances to which these men 
stick not to enslave their faith and conscience being sub- 
ject to several changes, their language must vary accord- 
ingly : whence it happens that of the same thing they tell 
one mail that it i.s this, and another that it is that, giving 
it several colours ; which men, if they once come to confer 
notes, and find out the cheat, what l.eeomes of this fine 
art ? To which may be added, that they must of necessity 
very often ridiculously trap themselves ; for what memory 
can be sufficient to retain so many diffierent shaj^es as 
they have forged upon one and the same subject ? I have 
known many in my time very ambitious of the repute of 
this fine wit ; but they do not see that if they have the 
rej)utation of it, the effieet can no longer be. 

In plain truth, lying is an accursed vice. We are not 
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men, nor hare other tie upon one another, but by oiir 
word. If we did but discover the horror and gravity of 
we should pursue it with fire and sword, and more Justly 
than other crimes, I see that parents commonly, and 
with indiscretion enough, correct their children for little 
innocent faults, and torment them for wanton tricks, that 
have neither impression nor consequence ; whei*eas, in my 
opinion, lying only, and which is of something a lower 
form, obstinacy, are the faults which are to be severely 
whipped out of them, both in their infancy and in their 
progress, otherwise they grow up and increase with them ; 
and after a tongue has once got the knack of lying, ’tis 
not to lie imagined how impossible it is to reclaim it : 
whence it comes to pass that we see some, who are otherwise 
very honest men, so subject and enslaved to this vice. I 
have an honest lad to my tailor, whom I never knew 
guilty of one truth, no, not when it had been to his 
advantage, li falsehood had, like trwth, but one face 
only, we should be upon better terms; for we slfould 
then take for certain the contrary to what the liar says : 
but the reverse of truth has a hundred thousand forms, 
and a field indefinite, without bound or limit. The 
Pythagoreans make good to be certain and finite, and evih 
infinite and uncertain. There are a thousand ways to 
miss the white, there is only one to hit it. For my own 
part, I have this vice in so great horror, that I am not 
sure I could prevail with my conscience to secure myself 
from the most manifest and extreme danger by an impudent 
and solemn lie. An ancient father says that a dog we 
know is better company than a man whose language we 
do not understand.*’ “ lit externus alieno non sit hominis 
vice.” ^ And how much less sociable is false speaking 
than silence? 

King Francis I. bragged that he had, by this means, 
nonplussed Francisco Taverna, ambassador of Francisco 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, a man very famous for his science 
in talking in those days. This gentleman had been sent 
to excuse his master to his majesty about a thing of very 


As a foreigner cannot he said to supply to us the place of a 
man.y—PLlNY, Nat vii. 1 ; whose text, however, is “p&ne 


non sit,” 


threat consequence, wMcli was tills : tlie Mug, still to main- 
tain some intelligence witk Italy, ont of wMcIi lie had 
lately been driven, and particularly -with the duchy of 
Milan, had thought it conyenient to have a gentleman on 
his behalf to be with that duke : an ambassador in effect, 
but in outward appearance a private person who pretended to 
reside there upon his own particular affairs ; for the duke, 
much more depending upon the emperor, especially at a 
time when he was in a treaty of a marriage with his niece, 
daughter to the King of Denmark, and now dowager of 
Lorraine, could not manifest any practice and conference 
•with, us, but very much to his own prejudice. For this 
coinmission one Merveille, a Milanese gentleman, and an 
equerry to the king, being thought very fit, was accordingly 
despatched thither with private credentials, and instructions 
as ambassador, and with other letters of recommendation to 
the duke about bis own private concerns, the better to mask 
and,^iolour the business ; and was so long in that court, that 
the emperor at last had some inkling of his real enqiioy- 
ment there ; which was the occasion of what followed after, 
as we suppose; which was, that under pretence of some 
murder, his trial was in two days despatched, and his 
head in the night struck off* in prison, Messire Francisco 
being come, and prepared with a long counterfeit history 
of the affair (for the king liad applied himself to all tlie 
princes of Oliristondom, as well as to the duke himself, to 
demand satisfaction), had his audience at the morning 
council ; where, after he had for the support of his cause 
laid open several plausible justifications of the fact, that 
his master never looked upon this Merveille for other than 
a ])rivate gentleman, and his own;, subject,, "who was there 
only in order to his own business, neither had he ever lived 
after any other aspect ; absolutely disowning that he had 
ever heard he was one of the king’s household, or that his 
majesty so much as knew him, so far was he from taking 
Mm for an ambassador: the king, in his turn, pressing him 
wdth. several olqections and demands, and fitting him on 
aU hands, gravelled him at last by asking, whey, then, the 
execution was performed by night, and as it were by stealth ? 
At which the poor confounded ambassador, the more hand- 
somely to disengage himself, made answer, that the duke 
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■would have been very loatli, out of respect to bis majesty, 
that such an execution should have been performed by dayt 
Aliy one may guess if he was not well rated when he came 
home, for having so grossly tripped in the presence of a 
prince of so delicate a nostril as King Francis. 

Pope Julius II. having set an ambassador to the King of 
England to animate him against King Francis, the am- 
bassador having had his audience, and the king, before he 
would give an answer, insisting upon the difficulties he 
should find in setting on foot so great a preparation as 
would be necessary to attack so potent a king, and urging 
some reasons to that effect, the ambassador, very nnseasoii- 
ably, replied that he had also himself considered the same 
difficulties, and had repi’esented them to the Pope. From 
which saying of his, so directly opposite to the thing pro- 
pounded, and the business lie came about, which was imme- 
diately to incite him to war, the king first derived argument 
(which also he afterwards found to be true), that this am- 
bassador, in his own mind, was on the side of the French j 
of which having advertised the Pope, his estate at his 
return home was confiscated, and he himself very narrowly , 
escaped the losing of his head.^ 


CHAPTEE X. 


OF QUICK OB SLOW SPEECH. 


“ One ne furent a touts toutes graces donnees ; ” 


so we see in the gift of eloquence, wherein some have such 
a facility and promptness, and that which we call a 'present 
wit so easy, that they are ever ready upon all occasions, 
and never to be surprised; and others more heavy and 
slow, never venture to utter anything but what they have 
long premeditated, and taken great care and pains to fit 
and prepare. * 

Now, as teach young ladies those sports and exercises 

^ Erasmi Op. (1703), iv. col. 684. 

* “ All graces were never yet given* to any one man,” — A vei^e 
in one of La Bbebis’ Sonnets. 
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jvlncli ai*e most proper to set out the grace and beauty of 
those parts wherein their chiefest ornament and perfection 
lie, so it should he in these two advantages of eloquence, 
to which the lawyers and preachers of our age seem priiiei- 
pally to pretend. If I were worthy to advise, the slow 
speaker, methinks, should be more proper for the pul|)it, 
and the Other for the bar: and that because the employ- 
ment of the first does naturally allow him all the leisure 
he can desire to prepare himself, and besides,, his career is 
performed in an even and unintennitted line, without stop 
or interruption ; whereas the pleader’s business and interest 
compels him to enter the lists upon all occasions, and the 
iinexpeeted objections and replies of his adverse paidy 
jostle him out of his course, and put him, upon the instant, 
to pump for new and extempore answers and defences. 
Yet, at tlie interview^ betwixt Pope Clement and Xing 
Francis at Marseilles, it happened, quite contrary, that 
Mon’^iieur Poyet, a man l>red up all his life at the bar, and 
in the highest re])ute for eloquence, having the charge of 
making the harangue to the Pope committed to him, and 
* having so long meditated on it beforehand, as, so they said, 
to have brought it ready made along -witli him from Paris ; 
the very day it was to have been pronounced, the Pope, fear- 
ing something might be said that might give offence to tlie 
other prince’s ambassadors who were there attending on him, 
sent to acquaint the king with the argument wdiich he c*oii- 
ceivod most suiting to the time and place, but, by chance, 
quite another thing to iliat Monsieur de Poyet had taken so 
much pains about : so that the fine speech he had i>repared 
was of no nse, and lie was upon the instant to contrive 
another ; whicli finding himself unable to do. Cardinal 
dll Bellay w^as constrained to perfonn that office. The 
pleader’s ]iart is, doiiotless, much harder than that of the 
preacher, and, yet, in my opinion, Ave see more passable 
laW'Tersthan pi'cachers, at all events in France. It should 
seem that the nature of wit is to have its opemtion prompt 
and sudden, and that of judgment, to have it more delibe- 
rate and more slo^. But he who remains totally silent, 
for want of leisure to prepare himself to speak well, and he 
also whom leisure does noways benefit to better speaking, 
are equally unhappy. 
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Tis saici of Severus Cassius that he spoke best extempore, - 
that he stood more obliged to fortune than to his own 
diligence ; that it was an advantage to him to be inter- 
rupted in speaking, and that his adversaries were afraid to 
nettle him, lest his anger should redouble his eloquence. 
I know, experimentally, the disposition of nature so im- 
patient of a tedious and elaborate premeditation, that if it 
do not go frankly and gaily to work, it can perform nothing 
to purpose. We say of some compositions that they stink 
of oil and of the lamp, by reason of a certain rough harsh- 
ness that laborious handling imprints upon those where it 
has been employed. But besides this, the solicitude of 
doing well, and a certain striving and contending of a mind 
too far stiuined and overbent upon its undertaking, breaks 
and hinders itself like water, that by force of its own 
jmessing violence and abundance, cannot find a ready issue 
through the neck of a bottle or a narrow sluice. In this 
condition of nature, of which I am now speaking, theS'e is 
this also, that it would not be disordered and stimulated 
with such passions as the fury of Cassius (for such a 
motion would be too violent and rude) ; it would not be 
jostled, but solicited ; it would be roused and heated by 
unexpected, sudden, and accidental occasions. If it be 
left to itself, it flags and languishes ; agitation, only, gives 
it grace and vigour. I am always worst in my own posses- 
sion, and when wholly at my own disposition: accident 
has more title to anything that comes from me than I ; 
occasion, company, and even the very rising and falling of 
my own voice, extract more from my fancy than I can 
find when I sound and employ it by myself. By which 
means, the things I say are better tlian those I write, if 
either were to be preferred, where neither is worth anything. 
This, also, befalls me, that I do not find myself where I 
seek myself, and I light upon things more by chance than 
by any inquisition of my own judgment. I perhaps some- 
times hit upon something when I ivrite, that seems quaint 
and sprigh-^y to me, though it will appear dull and heavy 
to another. — But let us leave these fine compliments: 
every one talks thus of himself according to his talent. 
But wheh I come to speak, I am already so lost that I 
know not what I was about to say, and in such cases a 
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^traBger often finds it out before me. If I sbonld make 
erasure so often as this inconvenience befalls me, I should 
make clean work b occasion will, at some other time, lay it 
as visible to me as the light, and make me wonder what I 
should stick at. 


CHAPTER XL 

OF PBOGITOSTICATIOIS'S. 

Fob what concerns oracles, it is certain that a good while 
before the coming of Jesus Christ, they had begun to lose 
their credit ; for we see that Cicero is troubled to find out 
the cause of their decay, and he has these words : Cur 
isto niodo jam Oracula Delphis non edimtur, non modo 
nostra setate, sed jam din ; tit nihil possit esse con- 
temptius ^ But as to the other prognostics, calculated 
from the anatomy of beasts at saciifices (to which purpose 
Plato does, in part, attribute the natural constitution of 
the intestines of the beasts themselves), the scraping of 
poultry, the flight of birds — “ Aves quasdain . . . rerum 
augurandarum causa natas esse putamus ” — claps of 
thunder, the overflowing of rivers — Multa cernunt Arns- 
pices, multa Augures provident, multa oraculis declarantur, 
multa vaticinationibus, multa somniis, multa portentis ^ 
— and others of the like nature, upon which antiquity 
founded most of their public and private enterprises, our 
■ religion has totally abolished them. And although there 
yet I’emain amongst us some practices of divination from 
the stars, from spirits, from the shapes -and complexions 
of men, from dreams and the like (a notable example of 
the wild curiosity of our nature to grasp at and anticipate 

^ “ What is the reason that the oracles at Delphos are no longer 
uttered : not merely in this age of ours, hxitfor a^long time past 
nothing is more in contempt ? ” — CiCEBO, De Dwm.^ ii. 57. 

- “We think sornii sorts of birds are purposely created to serve 
the purposes of augury.”— CiCEEO, De Natura Deor,, ii. 64. 

^ “ The Aruspices discern many things, the Augurs foresee many 
things, many things are announced by oracles, vaticin Aions, 
dreams, and portents. ”—CiCEKO, Dc Natum Bcor., ii. 65. 
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future tilings, as if we had not enough to do to digest the-^ 
present) — 

“ Cur hanc tibi, rector Olympi, 

Sollicitis visurn niortalibiis addere ciiram, 

Noscant venturas ut dira per omina clades ? . , . 

Sit subitum, quodcunique paras ; sit cteca futiiri 
Mens hominuni fati, liceat sperare timenti 

(“ Ne ntile quidem est scire quid futurum sit : miserum 
est enim, nihil proficientem angi ” yet are they of much 
less authority now than heretofore. Which makes the 
example of Francis, Marquis of Saluzzo, so much more 
remai'kable ; who being lieutenant to King Francis I. in 
his army beyond the mountains, infinitely favoured and 
esteemed in our court, and obliged to the king’s bounty 
for the marquisate itself, which had been forfeited by his 
brother ; and as to the rest, having no manner of pro\T)ca- 
tion given him to do it, and even his own affection opposing 
any such disloyalty, suffered himself to be so terrified, as 
it was confidently reported, with the fine prognostics that 
were spread abroad everywhere in favour of the Emperor 
Charles Y., and to our disadvantage (especially in Italy, 
where these foolish prophecies were so far believed, that at 
Eome great sums of money were ventured out upon return 
of greater when the prognostics came to pass, so certain 
they made themselves of our ruin), that having often 
bewailed to those of his acquaintance who were most inti- 
mate with him, the mischiefs that he saw would inevitably 
fall upon the crown of France, and the friends lie had in 
that court, he revolted and turned to the other side ; to his 
own misfortune, nevertheless, what constellation soever go- 
verned at that time. But he carried hnnself in this affair like 
a man agitated with divers passions ; for having both towns 
and forces in his hands, the enemy’s army under Antonio 
<le Leyva close by him, and we not at all suspecting his 
design, it had been in his power to have done more than 

^ “Why, ruler of Olympus, hiast thou to anxious, careworn 
mortals added fliis care, that they should kno^v by omens future 
slaughter? . Send, unlooked for, the ills thou hast in store 
for them. Let human minds he blind to future things. Let hope, 
amidst our fears, have some place.” — Lucan, ii. 14. 

“ It is yiseless to know what shall come to pass ; it is a mise- 
rable thing'to he tormented to no purpose.” — Cicero, De Nattim 
Deor., iii. 6. 
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lie did ; for we lost no men by this infidelity of liis, nor 
. any town, but Fossano only, and that after a long siege, 
and a brave defence^ ■ 

Prudeiis fiitiiri temporis exitum 
Caligiiiosa nocte premit Dens, 
liidetqae, si mortalis ultra 
BAs trepidat. ” 

. “ Ille potens sui 
Lffitiisque deget, ciii licet in diem 
Dixisse, vixi ! eras vel atra 

Niibe pohim pater occupato, 

Vel sole puro.” 

** Lajtus in prjBsens animus ; quod ultra est, 

Oderit curare.” ^ 

And those who take this sentence in a contrary sense 
interpret it amiss : “ Ista sic reeiprocantnr, nt et si divi- 
natio sit, dii sint; et si dii sint, sit divinatio,” Much 
mtre wisely Paenvius--- , 

“ Nam Ms, qui linguam avium intelligunt. 

Plusque ex abeiio jecore sapiunt, quam ex su<>, 

!Magis andiendiim, (piani auscultan<inin, ceus<,*o.”' 

The so celebrated art of divination amongst the Tuscans 

' In wm. 

“ A wise God covers with thick night the patii of the future, 
and laughs at the man who alarms himself ivitiu>ut reason.”— 
Blon., 0(.L, hi. 21). 

^ He lives happy and master of himself, wdio can say, as eax*,h 
day passes on, ‘ I HAVE mvED; ' no tnatter whether to-morrow tha 
great B'athcr shall give us a clouded sky or a clear day.”— HoR., 
Od., iii. 29. 

“A mind happv, cheerful in the present state, will take good 
care not to think of what is beyond it. -^I hid, , ii. 25, 

“ Et ceulx, qui croycnt ce mot, an contraire, le croyent a 
tort.”— B'r. I do not understand what is nieant by the following 
passage in Coste’s version, edit, 1811, i.^ 47, note: “-It” (the 
meamng of the passage) “ has been quite mistaken in Mp Cotton's 
English translation of Montaigne.” ^ In Coste the text is : “ And 
thev who put a contrary sense on this passage, misunderstand it.” 

These things have that reciprocate, that If there Uydivina- 
ation, tliere must be deities ; and if deities, divination.”— ClOKiiO, 
De TJiirhUi i. 6. * 

‘‘As to those who understand the language of birds, and who 
rather consult the livers of animals than* their own,. I had rather 
hear them than attend to them.” — Ihid.^ 57, oi’Pacuvio, 
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took its beginning tlius : A labourer striking deep v/itli his, 
eulter into tlie earth, saw the demigod Tages ascend, with 
an infantine aspect, but endued with a mature and senile 
wisdom. Upon the rumour of which, all the people ran to 
see the sight, by whom his words and science, containing 
the jjriiiciples and means to attain to this art, were re- 
corded, and kept for many ages.^ A birth suitable to its 
progress ! I, for my part, should sooner regulate my a:Sairs 
by the chance of a die than by such idle and vain dreams. 
And, indeed, in all republics, a good share of the govern- 
ment has ever been referred to chance. Plato, in the civil 
regimen that he models according to his own fancy, leaves 
to it the decision of several things of very great importance, 
and will, amongst other things, that marriages should be 
appointed hy lot, attributing so great importance to this 
accidental choice as to ordain that the children begotten in 
such wedlock be brought up in the country, and those 
begotten in any other be thrust out as spurious and ba?se ; 
yet so, that if any of those exiles, notwithstanding, should, 
peradveiiture, in growing up give any good hope of himself, 
he might be recalled, as, also, that such as had been 
retained, should be exiled, in case they gave little expecta- 
tion of themselves in their early growth. 

I see some who are mightily given to study and comment 
upon their almanacs, and produce them for authority when 
anything has fallen out pat; and, for that matter, it is 
hardly possible but that these alleged authorities some- 
times stumble upon a truth amongst an infinite number of 
lies. “ Quis est enim, qui totum diem jaculans non ali- 
quando colliiieet ? “ I think never the better of them for 
some such accidental hit. There would be more certainty 
in it if there were a rule and a truth of always lying. 
Besides, nobody records their fiimflains and false prognos- 
tics, forasmuch as they are infinite and common ; but if 
they chop upon one truth, that carries a mighty report, as 
being rare, incredible, and prodigious. So Diogenes, sur- 
named the At&eist, answered him in Samothrace, who, 
showing him'^ in the temple the several ofimngs and stories 

^ Cicero, De Divin., ii. 23. 

^ “For who shoots all day at butts that does not sometimes hit 
the white ? ”—ClCEEO, De Divin,, ii. 59. 
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in painting of those wlio liad escaped sMpwreclv, said to 
*iiiin, “ Look, you who think the gods have no care of 
human things, what do you say to so many persons pre- 
served from death by their especial favour ? ” “Why. I 
say,” answered he, “that their pictures are not here who 
were cast away, who are by much the greater number.”^ 

Cicero observes that of all the philosophers who have 
acknowledged a deity, Xenophanes the Colophonian only 
has endeavoured to eradicate all manner of divination;'^ 
which makes it the less a wonder if we have now and then 
seen some of our princes, sometimes to their own cost, rely 
too much upon these fopperies. I had given anything with 
my own eyes to see those two great marvels, the book of 
Joachim tbe Calabrian abbot, %vhich foretold all the future 
Popes, their names and forms; and that of the Emperor 
Leo, which prophesied all the emperors and patriarchs vf 
Greece. This I have been an eyewitness of, that in public 
confusions, men astonished at their fortune, have abandoned 
their own reason, superstitioiisly to seek out in the stars 
the ancient causes and menaces of their 'present inislia.ps, 
♦ and in my time have been so strangedj successful in it, as 
to make me l)elieYe tluat this being an amusement of sharp 
and volatile wits, those who have been versed in this knaek 
of unfolding and untying riddles, are capable, in any soj't 
of writing, to find out wluit tliey desire. But alcove alh 
that which gives them tlm greatest room to play iu, is the 
obscure, ambiguous, and fantastic gibl)erish of their pro- 
phetic canting, where their autliors deliver nothing of clear 
sense, but shroud all in riddle, to the end. that posterity 
may interpret and apply it according to its own famy. 

Socrates’ demon might, perhaps, be no other luit aeerttdn 
impulsion of the will, which obtruded itself upon him with- 
out the advice or eonseiit of bis judgment; and in a soul 
so enlightened as his was, and so prepare*! !>y a continual 
exercise of wusdom and virtue, ’tis to be supposed, those 
inclinations of his, though sudden and undigested, ^vere 
very important and worthy to be followed.. Every one 
finds in himself s^ine image of such agitations. t)f apromxd, 
vehement, and fortuitous opinion ; and I may well allow 

^ Cicero, Be Natura Deor., i. 37. 
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them some authority, who attribute so little to our pru- 
dence, and who also myself have had some, weak in reason, 
hut violent in persuasion and dissuasion, which were most 
frequent with Socrates,^ by which I have suffered myself 
to be carried away so fortunately, and so much to my "own 
advantage, that they might have been judged to have had 
something in them of a divine inspiration. 


CHAPTER XII. 


OP CONSTANCY. 


The law of resolution and constancy does not imply that 
we ought not, as much as in us lies, to decline and secure 
ourselves from the mischiefs and inconveniences tiuit 
threaten us ; nor, consequently, that we shall not fear lest 
they should surprise us : on the contrary, all decent and 
honest ways and means of securing ourselves from harms, 
are not only permitted, but, moreover, commendable, and 
the business of constancy chiefly is, bravely to stand to, and 
stoutly to suffer those inconveniences which are not possibly 
to be avoided. So that there is no supple motion of body, 
nor any movement in the handling of arms, how irregular 
or ungraceful soever, that we need condemn, if they serve 
to protect us from the blow that is made against us. 

Several very warlike nations have made use of a retreat- 
ing and fiyiiig way of fight as a thing of singular advantage, 
and, by so doings have made their backs more dangerous 
to their enemies than their faces. Of which kind of fight- 
ing the Turks still retain something in their practice of 
arms ; and Socrates, in Plato, laughs at Laches, who had 
defined fortitude to be a standing firm in the ranks against 
the enemy. yWhatT’ says he, “would it, then, be a 
reputed cowardice to overcome them by giving ground? ” 
urging, at the same time, the anthoritw of Homer, who 
commends in iEneas the science of flight. And whereas 


^ l^lato, Theages. 
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Laches, coiisidermg better o’ it, admits the practice as to 
♦the Scythians, and, ill general, all cavalry whatever, he 
again attacks him with the example of the Lacedsemonian 
foot— a nation of all other the most obstinate in maintain-' 
ing their ground — who, in the battle of Platsea, not being 
able to break into the Persian phalanx, bethonglit them- 
selves to disperse and retire, that by the enemy snpposing 
they tied, they might break and disunite that vast body of 
men in the pursuit, and by that stratagem obtamed the 
.'"nctory. 

As for the Scythians, ’tis said of them, that when Darius 
went his expedition to subdue them, he sent, by a herald, 
highly to reproach their king, that he alwa-ys retired before 
him, and declined a battle ; to which Idantiiyrses,’ for that 
was his name, returned answer, that it w^as not for fear of 
liiiii, or of any man living, that he did so, but that it was 
the way of marching in practice with his nation, who liad 
neither tilled fields, cities, nor houses to defend, or to fear 
the* enemy should make any advantage of: but that if he 
had sucl/a stomach to fight, let him but come to vieiv t].ieir 
ancient places of sepulture, and there he should have his 
fill. 

Nevertheless, as to cannon-shot, when a body of men are 
dravrn up in the face of a train of artillery, as the occasion 
of war often requires, it is unhandsome to quit their post 
to avoid the danger, forasmuch as by reason of its violence 
and swiftness we account it inevitable ; and many a one,]»y 
ducking, stepping aside, and such other motions of fear, 
has been, at all events, sufiieieutly laughed at by his com- 
panions. And yet, in the expedition that the Emperor 
Charles Y. made against us into Provence, the Marquis de 
Gnast going to reconnoitre the city of Arles, and advancing 
out of the cover of a windmill, under favour of wdiicli lio 
had made his approach, was perceived by the Seigneni’s de 
Bonneval and the Seneschal of Agenois, who were vralkiug 
upon the thkUreaux armes ; ' who having shown him to the 
Sieur de Yilliers, commissary of the artilieiy, he pointed a 
culverin so adnimibly well, and levelled it so .exactly right 

^ Herod, iv, 127, 

“ A tlieatre where public shows of riding, fencing, &e., were ex- 
hihitetl 
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against him, that had not the marquis, seeing fire given to, 
it, slipped aside, it was certainly concluded the shot had 
taken him full in the body. And, in like manner, some 
years before, Lorenzo de Medici, Duke of Urbino, [Florence] 
and father to the queen-mother,^ siege to Mondolplio, 

a place in the territories of the vicariat in Italy, seeing the 
cannoneer give fire to a piece that pointed directly against 
him, it was "well for him that he ducked, for otherwise the 
shot, that only razed the top of his head, had doubtless hit 
him full in the breast. To say truth, I do not think that 
these evasions are performed upon the account of judg- 
ment ; for how can any man living judge of high or low 
aim on so sudden an occasion ? And it is much more easy 
to believe that fortune favoured their apprehension, and 
that it might be as well at another time to make them face 
the danger, as to seek to avoid it. For my own part, I 
confess I cannot forbear starting when the rattle of a 
arquebuse thunders in my ears on a sudden, and in a pJtace 
where I am not to expect it, which I have also observed in 
others, braver fellows than I. 

Neither do the Stoics pretend that the soul of their 
philosopher need be proof against the first visions and 
fantasies that surprise him ; but, as to a natural subjection, 
consent that he should tremble at the terrible noise of ■ 
thunder, or the sudden clatter of some falling ruin, and he 
affrighted even to paleness and convulsion ; and so in other 
passions, provided his judgment remain sound and entire, 
and that the seat of his reason suffer no concussion nor 
alteration, and that he yield no consent to his fright and 
discomposure. To him who is not a philosopher, a fright 
is the same thing in the first part of it, but quite another 
thing in the second ; for the impression of passions does not 
remain superficially in him, but penetrates farther, even to 
the very seat of reason, infecting and corrupting it, so that 
he judges according to his fear, and conforms his behaviour 
to it.' In this vei’se you may see the true state of the wise 
Stoic learnedl/ and plainly expressed : — 

’ Catherine de Medici, mother of Henry ITI. 

^ These reflections are taken from Aufns Gellius, xix. 1, who in 
his turn translated them from the fifth hook, now lost, of the 
Memoirs of Arrian on Epictetus. 
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‘‘ Mens immota liianet ; lachrymae volvuntur iiianes.”^ 

Tlie Peripa.te tic sage does not exempt liimself totally 
from perturbations of mind, but lie moderates theni. 


CHAPTER XIII, 

THE CEREMONY OF THE INTERVIEW OP PRINCES, 

There is no subject so frivolous that does not merit a ])lace 
in tills rhapsody. According to our cominon rule of civility, 
it would be a notal:>le alfront to an equal, and much more to 
a superior, to fail of being at home, when he has given you 
notice lie will come to visit you. Hay, Queen Margaret of 
Havari'e “ further adds, that it wouhl be a rudeness in a 
gen^eman to go out, as we so often do, to meet any that is 
coming to see him, let him. be of what high eondition 
soever ; and that it is more respectful and more civil to stay 
at home to receive him, if only upon the a<,'<.^<>unt of missing 
him by the way, and that it is enough to receive him at the 
door, and to \vait upon him. For my part, who as much, as 
I can endeavour to reduce the ceremonies of my liouse, I 
very often forget both the one and the other of these \imi 
offices. If, perad venture, some one may take olfencc at 
this, I can’t help it ; it is much better to olfend him once 
tlian myself every day, for it would be a perpetual slavery. 
To what end do we avoid the servile attendance of courts, if 
we bring the same trouble home to our own private houses r 
It is also a common rule in all assemblies, that those of 
less quality are to be hrst upon the place, by reason that 
it is more due to the better sort to make others wait and 
expect them. 

Nevertheless, at the interview betwixt Pope Clement and 
King Francis at Marseilles,'^ the king, after he had taken 

^ “Though tears^fiow, the mind remains unmoved. ’'"“VluoiL, 
' JEneM, ir. 449. 

Marguerite de Vabis, authoress of the “ Heptamegm.” 

» In lo33. 
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order for tlie necessary preparations for his reception and 
entertainment, withdrew out of the town, an<i gave tJih 
Pope two or three days respite for his entry, and to re])ose 
and refresh himself, before he came to him. And in like 
manner, at the assignation of the Pope and the emperor ^ at 
Bologna, the emperor gave the Pope opportunity to come 
thither first, and came himself after ; for which the reason 
given was this, that at all the interviews of such princes, 
the greater ought to be first at the appointed place, 
especially before the other in whose territories the interview 
is appointed to be, intimating thereby a kind of deference 
to the other, it appearing proper for the less to seek out 
and to apply themselves to the greater, and not the greater 
to them. 

ISTot every country only, but every city, and every society, 
has its particular forms of civility. There was care enough 
to this taken in my education, and I liave lived in good 
company enough to know the formalities of our own 
nation, and am able to give lessons in it. I love to follow 
them, but not to be so servilely tied to their observation 
that my whole life should be enslaved to ceremonies, of 
which there are some so troublesome that, provided a man 
omits them out of discretion, and not for want of breeding, 
it will be every whit as handsome. I have seen some 
people rude, by being over-civil and troublesome in their 
courtesy. 

Still, these excesses excepted, the knowledge of courtesy 
and good manners is a very necessary study. It is, like 
gx'ace and beauty, that which begets liking and an iii{dina- 
tion to love one another at the first sight, and in the very 
beginning of acquaintance ; and, consecpently, that which 
first opens the door and intromits us to instruct ourselves 
by the example of others, and to give examples ourselves, 
if we have any worth taking notice of and communicating. 

^ Charles V. in 1532. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

TH.Vr MEN AKE JUSTLY PUNISHED FOB BEINO OBSTINATE 
IN THE DEFENCE OF A FOBT THAT IS NOT IN BBASON 
TO BE DEFENDED. 

Yalour Las its bounds as well as other virtues, wliicdi, 
oiiee trausgTessed, the next step is into the territories ot 
so that bj liaTmg too large a proportion of this 
heroic yirtue, unless a man be very perfect in its limits, 
which upon the coiifiiies are very hard to diseeni, he may 
very easily unawai'es run into temerity, obstinacy, and 
folly. From this consideration it is that we have derived 
the custom, ill times of war, to punish, eYeii witli death, 
thost wlio are olistinate to defend a place that by the rules 
of war is not teiuibh,,^ ; otliervdse men would be so confident 
u]>on the ho}.>o of impunity, that not a henroost but w<*T.dd 
resist and seek to stop an army. 

Tlie Constalde, Monsieur de Montmorency, having at the 
siege of Pavia been ordered to pass the Ticino, and to take 
up Ills quarters in the Faubourg St. Antonio, being 
hindered by a tower at the end of the bridge, which was 
so obstinate as to endure a battery, hanged every man he 
found within it for their labour. And again, accompanying 
tin Dauphin in his expedition beyond the Alps, and taking 
the Castle of Yillano hy assault, and all within it being ])ut 
to the sword by the fury of the soldiers, the governor and 
his ensign only excepted, he caused them l.ioth toln^ trussed 
up for tlie same reason ; as also did Captain Martin du 
Bellay, then governor of Turin, with the governor of 
St. Bony, in tlie same country, all his people having been 
cut in ]‘)ieees at the taking of the place. 

But forasmuch as the strength or weaknej|^ of a fortress 
is always measured hy the estimate and counterpoise of the 
forces that attack'^it—- for a man might reasonably enoi^gh 
despise two <.aiiverins, that would be a madman to abide a 
liatterj of thirty pie(*es of cannon — where also thoigreatness 
of the'priiice who is master of the field, his reputation, and 
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tlie respect that is due unto him, are also put into th^ 
balance, there is danger that The balance be pressed too 
much in that direction. And it may happen that a man is 
possessed with so great an opinion of himself and his power, 
that thinking it unreasonable any place should dare to shut 
its gates against him, he puts all to the sword where he 
meets^ with any opposition, whilst his fortune continues ; as 
is plain, in the fierce and arrogant forms of summoning 
toTOs and denouncing war, saTouring so much of barbarian 
pride and insolence, in use amongst the Oriental princes, 
and which their successors to this day do yet retain and 
practise. And in that part of the world where the Portu- 
guese subdued the Indians, they found some states where 
it was a universal and inviolable law amongst them that 
every enemy overcome by the king in person, or bv liis 
lieutenant, was out of composition, both of ransom and 
mercy. 

So that above all things a man should take heed, if he 
can, of falling into the hands of a judge who is an enemy 
and victorious. . 


CHAPTEEXY. 

OF THE PUNISHMENT OP COWABDICE. 

I ONCE heard of a prince, and a great captain, having a 
narration given him as he sat at table of the proceeding 
against Monsieur de Vervins, who was sentenced to death 
for_ haying surrendered^ Boulogne to the English,' openly 
maintaining that a soldier could not justly be put to death 
for wunt of courage. And, in truth, His reason that a man 
should make a great diiference betwixt faults that merely 
proceed from infirmity, and those that are visibly the eifects 
of treachery and malice ! for, in the last, we act’ against 
the rules^ of reason that nature has imprinted in us; 
whereas, in the former, it seems as if we might produce 
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the same nature, who left us in such a state of imperfection 
a\icl weakness of courage, for our justihcation. Insomuch 
that many have thought we are not fairly questionable for 
anything luit what we commit against our conscience ; and 
it is partly upon this rule that those ground their opinion 
who di>sapprove of capital and sanguinary punishments 
indicted upon heretics and misbelievers ; and theirs also 
who hold that an advocate or a judge is not accountable 
for having from mere ignorance failed in his administration. 

But as to cowardice, it is certain that the most usual 
way of chastising it is by ignominy and disgrace ; and it is 
supi >osed that this i;>raGtice 'was first hrought into use by 
the legislator Charondas ; and that, before his time, the 
laws (jf Greece punished those with death who fled from a 
Imttle ; whereas he ordained only that they should be for 
three days exposed in the public place, dressed in woman’s 
attire, hoping yet for some service from them, having 
awakened tlieir courage by this open shame: “ Sufiundere 
maiis hominis sanguinem, quam eiiimdei*e.^f V It ap])ears 
alst) that tin* Roman laws did anciently punish those with 
.* death who had run away ; for Ammianns Marcellinus says 
that the Emperor Julian commanded ten of his soldiers, 
who had turned their backs in an encounter against the 
Parthians, to be first degraded, and afterwards put to death, 
according, says he, to the ancient laws," and yet, eisewhei’c, 
for the like oft‘ein.!e, ho only condemned others to remain 
amongst the prisoners, uiahn’ the baggage ensign. The 
severe pmiishineni tlie peo}>le of Rome intlicted upon those 
who tied fr(.’>ni the Ijaftle of Caim-ae, and those wdiu ran awa\ 
with Cneius Fnlvius at hi>s defeat, did not extend to death. 
And yet, methinks, ’tis to be feared, lest disgrace should 
make such delinquents desperate, and not only faint friends, 
hut enemies. 

Of Inrte memory,'* the Seigneur de Franget,'‘ lieutenant to 
the Alarshai de Ohattilion’s com]>aiiy, having by the Mar- 
shal de Chabannes been put in government of Fuentarabia, 
in the place of M^jnsieiir de Lude, and having surremiered 

^ Hather l.)ring life blood into a man’s cheek than let it out of 
hk hodyJ’—TEKTULLrAN in his ApoloffcHes, 

- Anhnianus Marcellinus, xxiv. 4 ; xxv. 1. * hti ld‘2.1. 

Martin du Hellay in his Memoirs calls lilmFranget, 

I. 
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it to the Spaniard, he was for that condemned to be de- 
graded from all nobility, and both himself and his posterifj 
declared ignoble, taxable, and for ever incapable of bearing 
arms, which severe sentence was afterwards accordingly 
executed at Lyons.^ And, since that, all the gentlemen 
who were in Guise when the Count of hfassau entered into 
it, underwent the same punishment, as several others have 
done since for the like offence, hrotwithstanding, in case of 
such a manifest ignorance or cowardice as exceeds all ordi- 
nary example, ’tis hut reason to take it for a sufficient proof 
of treachery and malice, and for siicli to be punished. 


CHAPTEE XVI. 

A PROCEEDING OF SOME AMBASSADORS. 

I OBSERVE in my travels this custom, ever to learn some- 
thing from the information of those with whom I confer 
(which is the best school of all others), and to put my com- 
pany upon those subjects they are the l>est able to" speak 
■of .... ■ . . ■ ■■ 

Ba.sti al nocchiero ragionar de’ venti, 

A1 hifoleo dei tori ; et le sue piaglie 

Conti 1 guerrier ; conti 1 pastor gli anuenti.'’ - 

For it often falls out that, on the contrary, every one will 
rather choose to be prating of another man’s province than 
his own, thinking it so much new reputation acquired; 
witness the jeer Archidamus pmt upon Periander, “ that he 
had quitted the glory of being an excellent physician to 
gain the repute of a very had poet.'^ And do l)ut observe 
how large and ample Osesar is to make us understand 
his inventions of building bridges and contriving engines 
of war,' and how succinct and reserved in compaidson, 

^ In 1536- * 

^ “ Let the sailor content himself with, talking of the winds ; the 
herd of his oxen ; the soldier of his wounds the shepherd of his 
Qoeks.^’ — An Italian translation of Properties, ii. 1, 43. 

® Plutarch, Apoth. of the Lacediemonians, in ivcc Archidamus. 

^ Be Bello Gdl, iv. 17, 
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wjiere lie speaks of tlie offices of liis professioii, his own 
valour, and militarv conduct. His exploits sufficient! j prove 
him a. g'reat captain, and that he knew well enough ; hut he 
would be thought an excellent engineer to hoot ; a qualitv 
something different, and not necessaiy to be expected in 
liim. The elder Dionysius was a very great captain, as it 
befitted bis fortune he should be ; but he took very great 
painsiji to get a particular re|)utation hy poetry, and yet lie 
was never (uit out for a poetd A gentleman of the long 
r(^he being not long since brought to see a study funiishe<l 
witii ail sorts of liooks, both of his own ami all other 
faculties, to<ik no otnusi^m at all to enteiiain himself with 
any of them, but fell very rudely and magisterially to 
descant upon a barricade placed on the winding stair ]»efor*3 
the study door, a thing that a Imndred ca]>tains and com- 
imui soldiers see every day without taking any notice or 
offence. 

• “ Optafc ej>hii)|)ia hos pigcr, optat arare cahallns.”- 

By this courst‘ a man shall never improve himself, n*>r 
arrive at any pce-tection in an v thing. Hii must, therefore, 
make it his business always h> ] nit the anititeel, the ])aiiiter, 
the statuary, eveyv iiiechanic artisan, upon discourse of 
their own ca])acities. 

And, to this pu,rj)ose, in reading liistories, wdiicdi is every- 
l)ody’s subject, I use to consider wdiat kind of men are the^ 
authors ; if they be ]>erso]is that profess nothing but mere 
letters, I, in and from them, principally observe and learn 
style and language ; if physicians, I the rather incline to 
crWlit what they report of the temperature of the air, of the 
health and complexions of ])rinceB, of wounds and diseases ; 
if lawyers, we are from them to take notice of the (ion- 
troversies of rights and wrongs, the establishment of laws 
and civil government, and the like ; if divines, the affairs of 
the Church, ecclesiastical censures, marriages, and dispen- 
sations ; if courtiers, manners and ceremonies ; if soldiers, 
the things that properly belong to their* trade, and, 
principally, the a^'coimts of the actions and enterprises 

^ 8ie., xv. 6. 

“The ia,zy ox desires a saddle and bridle; the horse wants to 
plough.’ — Hoii., A};., I 14, 43. 
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wlierein they were personally engaged ; if ambassadors, 'v^e 
are to observe negotiations, intelligences, and practices, and 
the manner how they are to be carried on. 

And this is the reason why (which perhaps I should have 
lightly passed over in another) I dwelt upon and maturely 
considered one passage in the history written by Monsieur 
de Langey,^ a man of very great judgment in things of that 
nature : after having given a narrative of the fine oration 
Charles V. had made in the Consistory at Eoine, and in the 
presence of the Bishop of Mascon and Monsieur du Velly, 
our ambassadors there, wherein he had mixed several 
injurious expressions to the dishonour of our nation ; and 
amongst the rest, “ that if his captains and soldiers were 
not men of another kind of fidelity, resolution, and sufficiency 
in the knowledge of arms than those of the king, he would 
immediately go with a rope about his neck and sue to him 
for mercy'* (and it should seem the emperor had really this, 
or a very little better opinion of our military men, tor he 
afteiwards, twice or thrice in his life, said the very same 
thing) ; as also, that he challenged the king to fight him in 
his shirt with mpier and poignard in a boat. The said " 
Sieur de Langey, pursuing his history, adds that the fore- 
named ambassadors, sending a despatch to the king of 
these things, concealed the greatest part, and partic.uiarly 
the two last passages. At which I could not but wonder 
that it should be in the power of an ambassador to dispense 
with anything which he ought to signify to liis master, 
especially of so great importance as tliis, coming from the 
mouth of such a person, and spoken in so great an assembly ; 
and I should rather conceive it had been tbe servant’s duty 
faithfully to have represented to him the whole thing as it 
passed, to the end that the liberty of selecting, disposing, 
judging, and concluding might have remained in him : for 
either to conceal or to disguise the truth for fear he should 
take it otherwise than he ought to do, and lest it should 
prompt him ^ to some extravagant resolution, and, in the 
meantime, to leave him ignorant of his aifairs, should seem, 
methinks, rather to belong to him wlic is to give the law 
than to him who is only to receive it ; to him who is in 

^ Martin tlu Bellay, in his Memoirs, li's'. \\ 
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, s|ipreme command,, and not to'liim who'onglit'to look iip<-iii 
, liimself' as inferior, not onlj in . authority, :'lmt also in 
prudence and good coimsel. I, for my part, -would not be 
Aso served ill my .little concerns^ ... 

We so willingly slip the collar of command upon any 
pretence whatever, and are so ready to usurp upon dominion, 

- .every one does so naturally aspire' to liberty and power, that 
no utility whatever derived from the wit or valour of those 
he employs ought to be so dear to a superior as a downright 
and sincere obedience. To obey more upon the a,ecouiit of 
understanding than of subjection, is to corrupt the office of 
tiommand;^ insomuch that P. Crassns, the same wluun the* 
Romans reputed five times happy, at the time wlien lie was 
consul in Asia, having sent to a G-reek engineer to cause Ihe 
greater of two masts of ships that he had taken notice of at 
Athens to be innuglit to him, to be employed about some 
engine of battery he had a design to make; the other, 
presuming upon his own science and sufficieiiey in those 
affairs, thought tit to do otherwdse than directed, and to 
; bring tlie less, which, according to the rules of art, ivas 
really more proper for the use to which it wni-s designed ; l>ut 
Crassus, though he gave ear to his reasons ivith gr(*at 
patiemee, would not, however, take them, liow^ sound or 
; convincing soever, for current pay, but caused him to be 
I well whipped for his pains, valuing the interest of discipline 
j much more than that of the wx)rk in hand. 

Notwithstanding, we may on the other side consider that 
* so pr(*cise and implicit an oliedieuce as this is only due. to 

: jvositive and limited c(»minaiids. The emxdoyment of 

I ambassadors is never so conliued, many things in their 

: ma-nagement of ahairs being wdiolly referred to the absolute 

sovereignty of their own conduct; they do not simply 
I execute, but to their own discretion and wisdom, form 

I and model their master’s pleasure. I have, in my time, 

1 known men of (.*ommand (diecked for having rather ol.>eyed 

the express wxnxls of the king’s letters, than the necessity of 
the affairs they had in hand. Men of understanding do 
vet, to this day, (*oMdenin the custom of the kings of Persia^ 
' to give their lieutenants and agents so little rein, that, upon 


‘1 


^ Taken from AuIuh (.Jeiliiis, i. 13. 
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the least 'arising difficulties, they must fain ha¥e reeonrse tg 
theiiv further commands ; this delay, in so vast an extent of 
dominion, having often very much x-)rejudiced their aifairs ; 
and Grassus, wi'iting to a man whose profession it was best 
to understand those things, and pre-acquaintiiig him to 
what use this mast was designed, did he not seem to consult 
his advice, and in a manner invite him to interpose his 
better judgment ? 


CHAPTEE XYII. 


OP PBAB. 

Obstupui, stetemntqne comee et vox faucibus hoesit. ” ^ 

I AM ^ not so good a naturalist (as they call it) as to dfecern 
by what secret springs fear has its motion in us ; but, be 
this as it may, 'tis a strange j^assion, and such a one that 
the physicians say there is no other whatever that sooner 
dethrones our judgment from its proper seat; which is so 
true, that I myself have seen very many become fiuntic 
throxigh fear ; and, even in those of the best settled temper, 
it is most certain that it begets a terrible astonishment and 
confusion during the ht. I omit the vulgar sort, to \Yhom 
it one while represents their great- grandsires risen out of 
their graves in their shrouds, another while hobgoblins, 

^ “I was amazed, my hair stood on end, and my voice stuck in 
my throat.” — Virgil, JSneid, ii. 774. 

“ I am no good Naturalist (as they say), and I know not well 
by what springs feare doth w'orke in vs : but well I wot it is a 
strange passion ; and as Physitians say, there is none doth sooner 
transport our judgement out of. its due seat. Verily, I have scene 
divers become madde and senselesse for feare : yea, and him who 
is most setled, and best resolved, it is certaine that wildest his 
htte continueth, it begetteth many strange dazelings, and terrible 
amazements in him. I omit to speake of the vulgar sort, to whom 
it sometimes representeth strange apparitions, as their fathers and 
grandfathers ghosts, risen out of their graves, and in their winding- 
sheetes : and to others it sometimes slieiveth Larves, Hobgoblins, 
Robhin-g6od“fellowes,and such other Bug-beares andChimterres.”™- 
Florid, 1613, p. 27. 
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' speeii'es, and cbiBUPras ; biitr even .aBiongst. .soldiers, a sort 
of 1 X 1 eii over whom, of all others, it ought to have the least 
power, iiow often has it converted flocks of sheep into arined 
S(|uadroiis, reeds and biiiirushes into x^kes and lam.vs, 
friends into enemies, and the French white .cross, into tlie 
red cross of Spain!- 'Wlieii Monsieur de Bourbon took 
Roine,^ an ensign who was upon guard at Boi’go San Pietro 
was seized with such a fright upon the first alarin, that he 
threw himself out at a breach with his colours upon his 
slioui<ler, and ran directly u|30ii the enemy, thinking he had 
retreated toward the inward defences of the city, and with 
much ado, seeing Monsieur de Bourbon’s ];teople, who 
tlioiiglit it had been a sally upon them , draw up to r<^(‘ei\'e 
him, at last came to himself, and saw his error ; aud then 
facing about, he retreated full speed through the same 
bix^ach by wliich he had gone out, but not till he had fii\st 
blindly arivanced above three luindred pnees into the o|>en 
field. It did not, however, fall out so well with Captain 
Julio'^s ensign, at the time when St. Paul was taken from us 
by the Count d.e Bures and Monsieur de Eeii, for he, i,»eing 
«« so a,stonished with ft‘ar as to throw himself, colours and all, 
out at a portlndts was immediately cut to |.>ieces ]>y tlie 
enemy; and in the same siege, it was a very memora,ble 
fear that so seized, contracted, and froze up the heart of a 
gentleman, that he sank down, stone-dead, in the brciui], 
without any manner of wTuiiid or hurt at all. Tlie like 
madness does sometimes push on a whole multitude ; for in 
one of the encounters that Germanicus had with the 
Germans, two great parties were so amazed with fear that, 
they ran two op|)osite ways, the one to the same place from, 
wdiich the other had tied." Sometimes it adds wings to the 
heels, as in the two first: soinetixxies it nails them to the 
ground, and fetters them from moving; as we rani of the 
Emx>ex'or Tlieopliilus, wdio, in a battle he lost against the 
Agarenes, wivs so astonished and, stux>efied tha.t^ he kid no 
power to fly — “ adeo pavor etiam auxilia formidaf ’‘--till 
such time as Manuel, one of the prineixxai coinmanders of 

^ 111 1527. * Tacit., Amiai, i Clti 

^ “ So luiich does fear dread even the means of safety.’^— Q.CI NT. 
CUKT,,iiib 


his army, haying jogged and shaked him so as to rouse him 
out of his trance, said to him, *‘Sir, if you will not follow 
me, I will kill you ; for it is better you should lose your 
life than, by being taken, lose your empire.” ^ But fear 
does then manifest its utmost power when it throws us upon 
a valiant despair, having before deprived us of' all sense 
both of duty and honour. In the first pitched battle the 
Eomans lost against Hannibal, under the consul Sempronius, 
a body of ten thousand foot, that had taken fright, seeing 
no other escape for their cowardice, went and threw them- 
selves headlong upon the great battalion of the enemies, 
which with marvellous force and fury they charged through 
and through, and routed with a very great slaughter of the 
Carthaginians, thus purchasing an ignominious flight at 
the same pride they might have gained a glorious Tietory.” 

The thing in the world I am most afraid of is fear, that 
passion alone, in the trouble of it, exceeding all other acci- 
dents.^^ affiction could he greater or more just than 

that of Pompey^s friends, who, in his ship, were spectators 
of that horrible murder ? Yet so it was, that tlie fear of 
the Egyptian vessels they saw coming to board tliem, ])os- 
sessed them with so great alarm that it is observed tliey 
thought of nothing but calling upon the mariners t<.> mulo' 
haste, and by force of oars to escape away, till ])emg arrived 
at Tyre, and delivered from fear, they had leisure to turn 
their thoughts to the loss of their captain, and to give vent 
to those tears and lamentations that the other more T>otent 
passion had till then suspended/'* 

“Turn pavor sapientiam omnem miiii ex animo expectorat. 

Such as have been well banged in some skirmish, may 
yet, all wounded and bloody as they are, be brought on 
again the next day to charge ; but such as have once con- 
ceived a good sound fear of the enemy, will never be made 
so much as to look him in the face. Such as are in 
immediate fear of losing their estates, of banishment, or of 
slavery, live m perpetual anguish, and lose all appetite and 

^ Zonaras, lib. iii. aO. 

Cicero, Tusc,, iii. 26. ,, 

‘‘Then fear drove out all intelligence from niy mind.' — 
Ennius, ap. CiOEKO, Tmc., iv. 8. 
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repose whereas siich as' are actually poor, slaTos, or exiles,/ 
oft-times live as, merrily as other folk.' And the' many 
people -who, impatient of the perpetual alarms of fear, have 
hanged or drowned themselves, or .dashed themselves to 
pieces, give us sufficiently to understand that fear is. more 
importunate and insiippori-able than death itself. 

The Greeks acknowledge another kind of fear, differing 
from any. we have, spoken of yet, that surprises us.mthout 
any visible cause, by an impulse from heaven, .so that whole 
nations and whole armies have been struck with it. Such 
a one wa,s that which brought so wumderful a desolation 
upon Carthage, where nothing was to be heard but 
affrighted voices and outcries ; where the inhabitants wer#.‘ 
seen to sally out of their houses as to an alarm, and there 
to charge, wound, and kill one another, as if they had been 
eiieinies come to surprise their city. All things v'en.* iu 
disorder and fury till, with prayers and sacrifices, they bad. 
appealSed their gods,^ and this is that they call a panic 
terror.^ ■ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

TH-\T MEN ABE NOT TO JUDGE OF CUE HAPPINESS TILL 
AFTER DEATH.’^ 

“ Kcilicet ultiiaa semper 
Ex.-^peetanda dies hoiuini est ; diciqueheatus ^ 

Ante obitiun xieiiio siiprematpie funera del>et." 

The very children know the story of King Croesus to this 
puiqH>se, who being taken prisoner by Cyrus, and by him 
condemned to die, as he was going to execution cried out, 
“0 Solon, Solon r' which being presently reported to 
Cyrus, and he sending to impure of him what it meant, 

^ Diifb. Sic., XV. 7. 

^ Ibid. ; Plutarcdi orf Isis and Osiris, c. S. ^ 

^ Cliarroii lias borrowed with imusiial liberality from this and 
the succeeding ebapter. Sec N other, QuestioiiB, p, *206. « 

We shouid ail look forward to our last day : no one can be 
called happy till lie is dead and buried/’ — OviD, Met, iii. 135. 
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Croesus gave him to imderstand that he now found the 
teaching Solon hadformerly given him true to his cost, which 
was, ‘‘That men, however fortune may smile upon them, 
could never he said to he happy till they had been seen to 
pass over the last day of their lives,” hy reason of the un- 
certainty and mutability of human things, which, upon 
very light and tidvial occasions, are subject to be totally 
changed into a quite contrary condition. And so it was 
that Agesilaus made answer to one who was saying what a 
happy young man the King of Persia was, to come so 
young to so mighty a kingdom : “ ’Tis true,” said he, “ but 
neither was Priam unhappy at his years.” ^ In a short 
time, kings of Macedon, successors to that mighty Alexan- 
der, became joiners and scriveners at Borne ; a tyrant of 
Sicily, a pedant at Corinth ,* a conqueror of one-half of the 
world and general of so many armies, a miserable sup- 
pliant to the rascally officers of a king of Egypt: so much 
did the prolongation of five or six months of life cdkt the 
great Pompey ; and, in our fathers’ days, Ludovico Sforza, 
the tenth Duke of Milan, whom all Italy had so long 
truckled under, was seen to die a WTetched prisoner at 
Loches, but not till he had lived ten years in captivity," 
which was the worst part of his fortune. The fairest of 
all queens,^ widow to the greatest king in Europe, did she 
not come to die by the hand of an executioner ? IJmvorthy 
and barbarous cruelty 1 And a thousand more examples 
there are of the same kind ; for, it seems, that as storms 
and tempests have a malice against the proud and over- 
toyvering heights of our lofty buildings, there are also 
sjiirits above that are envious of the grandeurs liere 
below. 

“ Usque adeo res hiimanas vis a])dita quanlam 
Ohterit, et pulchros fasces, sa?vasque secures 
Proculcare, ac ludibrio sibi habere videtur.” ‘ 

And it should seem, also, that Fortune sometimes lies in 

^ Plutarch, Apoth. of the Lacedasmonians. 

“ He was imprisoned hy Louis XI. in an iron cage. 

® Mary, Queen of Scots. 

^ “So true it is, that some occult power upsets human affairs, 
the glittering fasces and the cruel axes spurns under foot, and 
seems to make sport of them. Luceetius, v. 12;H. 
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CHAP. XTIII. j 

'lyait to;, surprise the last hour of 'Oiir .Ibes^ to show the 
power she has, in a, moment, to oyerthrow what she was so 
nianj years in building, making iis crj ont with Laberiiis — ■ 

“ Mrniriim hac die 
Una phis vM imhi, qiiain vivendnm 

' And, in this sense, this .good adyice of Solon may reason- 
ably be taken; but he, being a philosopher (with which 
sort of men the favours and disgraces of Fortune stand for 
nothing, either to the making a man ixappiy or unhappy, 
and witli whom graiideurs and powers are acoideuts of "a 
quality almost indifferent) I am apt to thinlc that he had 
some further aim, and that his meaning was, that the very 
felicity of life itself, which depends upon the trarK[iiijlily 
and eontentrneiit of a well-descended spiiit, and the reso- 
lution and assurance of a weil-ordered soul, ought never 
to be attributed to any man till he has first been seen to 
play the last, and, doubtless, the hardest act of Iris part. 
There may be disguise and dissimulation in all the : 
where these fine |»hil,osophical discourses are only put: on. 
and w*here aiM-ident, not touching us to the quiek, give us 
leisure to maintain the same gravity of aspect; Imt, in this 
last scene of death, there is no more counterfeiting : w'e 
must speak out plain, and discover what there is of pure 
and clean in the bottom of the pot. 

“ Nam veric voces tnm demum peetore ah iino 
Ejichnitiir ; et eri})itur persona, manet res. ” “ 

'\Ylieref(->re, at this last, all the other actions of our life ought 
to be tried and sifted : ’ti.s the master-day, ’tis the day that 
is jtidge of all the rest, “ Tis the day/’ says one of the 
ancients;^ “ that must be judge of all my foregoing years.” 
To death do I refer the assay of the fruit of all my studies : 
we shall then see wdiether my discourses came only from 
my mouth or from my heart. I have seen many l>y their 
death give a good or an ill repute to their whole life. 

^ “ I have lived longer hy this one day than I should have done.” 
— Magrobu:s, il 7. * ” 

- “ Then at last truth issues from the heart 5 the visor gone, 
the man remains.”— brcRETiUS, iii 57, « 

^ Seneca, Ep., 102 . 
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Scipio, the father-in-law of Pompey, in dying, well wipe;! • 
away the ill opinion that till then every one had conceived 
of himd Epaminondas being a.shed which of the three he 
had. in greatest esteem, Chabrias, Iphicrates, or himself, 

“ You must first see us die,^’ said he, “ before that question 
can be resolved.” ^ And, in truth, he would infinitely wrong 
that man who would weigh him without the honour and 
grandeur of his end. 

God has ordered all things as it has best pleased Him ; 
but I have, in my time, seen three of the most execralde 
persons that ever I knew in all manner of abominable 
living, and the most infamous to boot, who all died a very 
regular death, and in all circumstances composed, even to 
perfection. There are brave and fortunate deaths : I have 
seen death cut the thread of the progress of a prodigious 
advancement, and in the height and flower of its increase, 
of a certain person,® with so glorious an end that, in my 
opinion, his ambitious and generous designs had nothing in 
them so,high and great as their interruption. He arrived, 
without completing his course, at the place to which his 
ambition aimed, with greater glory than he could either have ^ 
hoped or desired, anticipating by his fall the name and 
power to which he aspired in perfecting his career. In the \ 
judgment I make of another man’s life, I always ol)serve 
how he carried himself at his death ; and the principal 
concern I have for my own is that I may die well — that is, 
patiently and tranquilly. 


CHAPTEE XIX. 

THAT TO STUDY PHILOSOPHY IS TO LEARN TO DIE. 

Cicero says that to study philosoi>hy is nothing but to 
prepare one’s self to die.” The reason of which is, because 
study and contemplation do in some sort withdraw from us 

’ Seneca, Ep., 24 - ® Apoth. 

^ Montaigne, doubtless, refers to his friend Etienne de la Boetie, 
at whose death in 1563 he was present. 

Tusc., i 31, 
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- , ojir soul, and employ it separately from the. body, ‘wliieh is, ■ 

. a kind of appreiitic-esliip' ■ and a resemblanee.- of death ; or 
; else, . because all the wisdom and reasoning, in, the world do 
in the end conclude in this point, to teach us not to fear to 
die. And to say the tinith, either our reason mocks us, or 
it ought to haye no other aim but our contentment only, 
nor to endeayoiir anything but, in sum, to make us liye well, 
and, as the Holy Scripture says,b at our ease. All the 
opinions of the wx>rid agree in this, that pleasure is our em.l, 
though we make use of cliyers means to attain it : they would, 
otherwise, be rejected at the first motion ; for who would 
give ear to him that should propose affliction and misery for 
his end? The eontroyersies and disputes of the philo- 
sophical sects upon this point are merely verbal— Trans- 
curramus solertissimas nugas there is more in tliein of 
opposition and obstinacy than is consistent "with so sa;t*red 
a profession ; but whatsoever personage a man takes n[t<n\ 
hinisj^df to perform, he ever mixes his own part with it. 

Let the philosophers say what they will, the main tiling 
at,' which we all aim, even in virtue itse'lf, is pleasure. .It. 
amuses me to rattle in their ears this wx>rd, which iiu\v so 
nauseate to hear; and if it signify some supreme }I(nisurc 
and excessive contentment, it is more due to the assistance 
of virtue tlian to any other assistance whatever. This 
pleasure, for being more gay, more sinewy, more robust, and 
moie manly, is only the more seriously voiuptuouH, and we 
ought to give it the name of pleasure, as that which is more 
favourable, gentle, and natural, and not that of vigour, from 
which we have denominated it. The other, and meaner 
pleasure, if it could deserve this fair name, it ought to Ih 3 
by -way of competition, and not of privilege. I find it less 
exempt from traverses and inconveniences than virtue itself ; 
and, besides that the enjoyment is more momentary, iiuid, 
and frail, it has its watchings, fasts, and labours, its sweat 
and its blood ; and, moreov(?r, has particular to itself so many 
several soiis of sharp and w^ounding passions, and so dull a 
satiety attending it, as equal it to the severest penance. And 
•we niistake if wq think that these incommodities serve 

^ Eeeles. iii. 12, where, however, t!ie exact text is, For a man 
to rejoice and to do good in his life.’’ ^ * 

** bet n.s skip over those subtle trifles.”— B enec A, 117. 
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it for a spur and a seasoning to its sweetness (as in nature 
one contrary is quickened by another), or say, when we come 
to virtue, that like consequences and dijSiculties overwhelm 
and render it austere and inaccessible ; whereas, much more 
aptly than in voluptuousness, they ennoble, sharpen, and 
heighten the perfect and divine pleasure they procure us. 
He renders himself unworthy of it who will counterpoise its 
cost with its fruit, and neither understands the blessing nor 
how to use it. Those who preach to us that the quest of 
it is craggy, difficult, and painful, but its fruition pleasant, 
what do they mean by that but to tell us that it is always 
unpleasing? For what human means will ever attain its 
enjoyment ? The most perfect have been fain to content 
themselves to aspire unto it, and to approach it only, with- 
out ever possessing it. But they are deceived, seeing that of 
all the pleasures we know, the very pursuit is pleasant. 
The attempt ever relishes of the quality of the thing to 
vdiich it is directed, for it is a good part of, and consub- 
stantial with, the effect. The felicity and beatitude that 
glitters in Yirtue, shines throughout all her appurtenances 
and avenues, even to the first entry and utmost limits. 

How, of all the benefits that virtue confers upon us, the 
contempt of death is one of the greatest, as the means that 
accommodates human life with a soft and easy tranquillity, 
and gives us a pure and pleasant taste of living, without 
which all other pleasure would be extinct. Wliich is the 
reason why all the rules centre and concur in this one 
article. And although they all in like manner, with com- 
mon accord, teach us also to despise pain, poverty, and tlie 
other accidents to which human life is subject, it is not, 
nevertheless, with the same solicitude, as well by reason 
these accidents are not of so great necessity, the greater part 
of mankind passing over their whole lives without ever 
knowing what poverty is, and some without sorrow or sick- 
ness, as Xenophilus the musician, who lived a hundred and 
six years in perfect and continual health ; as also because, 
at the worst, death can, whenever we please, cut short' and 
put an end to all other inconveniences. ^ But as to death, it 
is inevitable : — 

** Ornnes eodem cogimur ; omnium 

Versatur urna serins ocius 
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. Sors; exitara, et nos in ceternum ' ■ 

./..Exilimn 

am:!, coiisequently, if it friglits iis, *tis a perpetual torment, 
for xv^liicli tliere is no sort of consolation. There is no way 
by which it may 'not rea,.ch m . We may continually' turn our 
heads this way and that, as in a suspected country, qure, 
quasi saxum Taiitalo, semper impendet.”'’^ Our courts of 
justice often send hack condemned criminals to he executed 
upon the place where the crime was committed ; but, carry 
tiieni to fine houses by the w'av, prepare for them tlie best 
entertainment you can— 

“ Kon Sicuhc dapes 
Dill* ;o! Pi e]{d>ond>u!it saporoai : 

Nun {iviniii cithai’ieqiie eantus 
Soniniiiii leducent.” 

Do you think they can relish it‘r and that, the fatal end of 
tlieir journey being continually before their eyes, would, 
not titer ami dei^rave their palate fr^nn tasting iiaxse 
regalios ? 

AikIU' iter, munerat<ine dies, s}»ati<>4uc viaruui 
Meiitur vitaai ; t<u*<|uetur j>estc hitura.*’ ^ 

The end of our race is death; ’tis the nei'.essary object 
of our aim, wdiich, if it fright us, how is it po.ssibIe ti> 
advance a step without a fit of a.gueF The remedy tin* 
vulgar use is not to Ihiiik oiiT ; but from what brutish 
stu]>idity can they derive so gross a blindness ‘r They must 
bridle the ass by the tail. 

‘‘ Qui capitc ijisc sun institiiit vestigia retro/’ * 


^ Wo are all bound one \'oyago ; the lot of all, sooner or Inter, 
is to come out of the urn. xlll must to eternal exile sail away.’’ — 
H OR., 0^/., ii. :b *25. 

Fher, like Tantalus’ stone, it hang.s over us.’— CT ckiuj, /A’ 
Finih,, i 18. 

^ “ Sicilian dainties will not tickle their palates, nor the melody 
of birds or liarps b.ring hack sleep.’— HoK., iii, 1, 18. 

‘ “He coiiHi<lers the route, computes the time of travelling, 
measuring Ids life by ttie length of the j{mniey, and tonnents bine 
self by thinking of the blow to come.”— CuAUfu anus, iii 
ii 137*. 

® “ Wim in kis folly seeks to advance htickw^ards.” — IfucHETiuSj 
iv. 474. 
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’tis no wonder if lie be often trapped in tbe pitfall. TbeY 
aif right people with the very mention of deatli, and many 
cross themselves, as it were the name of the devil. And 
because the making a man’s will is in reference to dying, 
not a man will be persuaded to take a pen in hand to that 
purpose till the physician has passed sentence upon him, 
and totally given him over, and then betwixt grief and 
terror, God knows in how fit a condition of understanding 
he is to do it. 

The Eomans, by reason that this poor syllable death 
sounded so harshly to their ears, and seemed so ominous, 
found out a way to soften and spin it out by a periphrasis, 
and instead of pronouncing such a one is dead, said, “Such 
a one has lived,” or '' Such a one has ceased to live ^ for, 
provided there was any mention of life in the case, though 
past, it carried yet some sound of consolation. And from 
them it is that we have borrowed our expression, “ The late 
Monsieur such and such a one.” Perad venture, m the 
saying is, the term we have lived is worth our money. I 
was born betwixt eleven and twelve o’clock in the forenoon 
the last day of February 153B, according to our computa- 
tion, beginning the year the 1st of January,^ and it is now 
but just fifteen days since I wa^. complete nine-and-thirty 
years old ; I make account to live, at least, as many more.'* 
In the mean time, to trouble a man’s self with the thought 
of a thing so far off, were folly. But what ? young and 
old die upon the same terms ; no one departs out of life 
otherwise than if he had but just before entered into it ; 
neither is any man so old and decrepit, who, having heard 
of Methuselah, does not think he has yet twenty years 
good to come. Fool that thou art, who has assured xmto 
thee the term of life? Thou dependest upon physicians’ 
tales : rather consult effects and experience. According to 
tlie common course of things, ’tis long since that thou hast 
lived by extraordinary favour ; thou hast already outlived 
the ordinary term of life. And that it is so, reckon up 

^ Plutarch, Life of Cicero, c. 22. 

* This was in virtue of an ordinance of Charles IX. in 1563. 
fr»reviously the year commenced at Easter, so that the 1st January 
1563 l:>ecarhe the first day of the year 1564. 

® Montaigne did not realise his expectation, as he died in 1592. 
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tliy a.cqi\amtaiice, liow Diany liiore hayc died before tliey 
tirrived at thy age than have attained unto it ; and of those 
who have ennobled their lives by their renow'ii, take but an 
account, and I dare lay a. wager thou wilt find more who 
have died before than after five-and- thirty years of age. 
It is full both of reason and piety too, to take example by 
tlie humanity of Jesus Christ Himself^ now, He ended 
His life at three-and- thirty years. The greatest man, that 
was no more than a man, Alexander, died also at the same 
age. How many several ways has death to surprise us? 

“ Quid ([uis(|ue, vitet, niincpxam liomiiii satis 
Cautinu est in licaas. ’’ ^ 

To omit fevers and pleurisies, who ivoiild ever liave 
imagined that a duke of Brittany’'^ should be pressed to 
death in a crowd as tliat duke w^as, at the entry of Pope 
Clement, my neighbour, into Lyfuis ?’^ Hast thou not seen 
one erf our kings '^ killed at a tilting, and did not one of 
his ancestors die by the jostle of a liog? ^^ ^Ischylus, 
threatened witli the fall of a house, was to much ])urpi»se 
** circumspect to avoid that clanger, seeing that he was 
knocked on the head In* a tortoise falling out of an eagle’s 
talons in the air,'^ Another wuis choked wdth a grape- 
stone;' an emperor killed with the scratch of a coml) in 
combing liis head. JSmilius Lepidns with a stumble at 
his own threshold," and Aufidius wdth a jostle against the 
door as lie entered the councii-chamber. And betwixt tiie 
very thighs of 'women, Cornelius Gallus the pruetor; 
Tigillinus, captain of the watch at Eome ; J-^udovico, sun 
of Guido di Gon^iaga, Marcpiis of Mantua ; and (of worse 
example) Speusippus, a Platonic philosopher,*' and one of 

^ ‘‘Be as eantiuus as he may, man can never foresee the danger 
that may at any hour hefal him.*’— HOK,, 0. ii, 13, 33. 

" Jolin 11, died 1303. 

Tliis neighbour, Clement V., was Bertrand de Got, Arehbishu]^ 
of Bordeaux. 

^ Henry II. , killed in a tournament, July 10, 1550. 

" Philip, eldest 8014 of Louis le Gros. 

Val. Max., ix, 12, Q\t, 2. ’ Idem, ibid., e.xt. 8. 

« Pliny, Nat. Hist., vii. 33. 

As to Speusippus, Diogenes -Laertius (iv, 9) says he killed luiio 
self, tired of old age and inhrmity. 
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oiir Popes, Tlie poor judge Bebms guve ad jouriimeiit m 
a case for eiglit days, but be himself, meanwhile, was con- 
demned by death, and his own stay of life expired. Whilst 
Cains Julius, the physician, was anointing the eyes of a 
patient, death closed his own ; and, if I may bring in an 
example of my own blood, a brother of mine, Captain 
St. Martin, a young man, three-and-twenty years old, who 
had already given sufficient testimony of his Valour, playing 
a match at tennis, received a blow of a ball a little above 
his right ear, which, as It gave no manner of sign of 
wound or contusion, he took no notice of it, nor so much 
as sat down to repose himself, but, nevertheless, died 
within five or six hours after, of an apoplexy occasioned by 
that blow. 

These so freq[uent and common examples passing every 
day before our eyes, how is it possibles man should disen- 
gage himself from the thought of death, or avoid fancying 
that it has us, every moment, by the throat? What 
matter is it, you will say, which way it comes to pass, 
provided a man does not terrify himself with the expecta- 
tion ? For my part, I am of this mind, and if a man 
could by any means avoid it, though l)y creeping under a 
calfs skin, I am one that should not be ashamed of the 
shift ; all I aim at is, to pass iny time at my ease, and the 
recreations that will most contribute to it, I talce hold of, 
as little glorious and exemplary as you wiU. 


“ Pnetulerim . . . delirus inersque videri, 

Diim mea delectent mala me, vel deniqiie f allant, 
Qiiam sapere, et ringi. ” ^ 


But ’tis folly to think of doing anything that way. They 
go, they come, they gallop aiicl dance, and not a word of 
death. All this is very fine: but withal, when it comes 
either to themselves, their wives, their children, or friends, 
surprising them at unawares and uiipre]}ared, then, what 
torment, what outcries, what madness and desjiair 1 Did 
you ever see anything so subdued, so changed, and so con- 
founded ? A man must, therefore, make more early provi- 


^ ‘‘I had rather seem mad or a sluggard, so that my defects are 
agreeable to myself, or that I am not painfully conscious of them, 
than be wise and captious/’—HoK., ii. 2, *1*26. 
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gpoE.' for it ; ancl tMs Bratish iiegligeBoe, .coEld it- , possible 
lodge ill; tlie. Brain of anj man 'of sense ''(whieli I think 
■utterly iinpossible), sells ns its merchandise too dear. , Were 
it an enemy that could Be aYoided, I would then adTise to 
Borrow arms even of cowardice itself ; but seeing it is not^ 
and that it will catch yon as weU hying and playing the 
poltroon, as standing to’t like an honest man— 

Nempe et fngacein perseqiiitur viruiu, 

;■ 'Nec' pareit im.beIliB jixventie - ■ 

Foplitibiis tiiniSoqne tergod^ ^ 

And seeing that no temper of arms is of proof to secure 
.us— 

‘‘ Ille licet ferro cantus se condat, et a*re, 

Mors tarnen inclusnin protraliet inde cjii»ut 

— let us learn brawely to stand our ground, and light bini. 
And to begin to deprive him of the greatest advantage he 
has over us, let us take a wa,y quite contrary to the coiimiuii 
course. Let us disarm him of his novelty and strangeness, 
let us converse and be familiar with him, and have iioihing 
so frequent in our thoughts as death. ITpM)n all oc*Jisii>ns 
represent him to our imagination in his every shape ; at the 
stumbling of a horse, at the falling of a tile, at the lea.st 
|>rick with a pin, let us presently consider, and say to our- 
selves, “ Well, and wiiat if it had been death Itself r and, 
thereupon, let us encourage and fortify ourselves. LA us 
evermore, amidst our jollity and feasting, set the remmn- 
brance of our frail condition before our eyes, never suiferiug 
ourselves to he so far tninspoiied with our delights, but 
that w’e have some intervals of rejecting upon, and con- 
sidering how many several wTiys this jollity of ours tends 
to death, and wuth how many dangers it threatens it. The 
Egyptians were wont to do^ after this maiuier, wdio in the 
height of their feasting and mirth, caused a dried skeleton 
of a man to be brought into the room to serve for a 
memento to their guests. 

^ 'yHe pursues the Hying poltroon, nor spares tlie hamstrings 
of the unwarlike youth who turns his hack.^*— /e/em, iii. 2, 

14. 

‘‘Let him hide beneath iron or brass in his fear, nleatli will 
pull his head out of hia arniour.” — PiiorEETlUS, iii. 18. 
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Where death waits for us is uncertain ; let us look for 
him everywhere. The premeditation of death is the pre- 
meditation of liberty; he who has learned to die, has im- 
learned to serve. There is nothing of evil in life, for him 
who rightly comprehends that the privation of life is no 
evil : to know how to die, delivers us from all subjection 
and constraint. Paulus iEmiiius answered him whom the 
miserable King of Macedon, his prisoner, sent to entreat 
him that he would not lead him in his triumph, ‘‘ Let liim 
make that request to himself.”^ 

In truth, in all things, if nature do not help a little, it is 
very hard for art and industry to perform anything to pur- 
pose. I am in my own nature not melancholic, but medita- 
tive; and there is nothing I have more continually enter- 
tained myself withal than imaginations of death, even in 
the most wanton time of my age : # 

Juciindum quum tetas florid a ver ageret, ” ® 

In the company of ladies, and at games, some have |>er- 
haps thought me possessed with some jealousy, or the 
uncertainty of some hope, whilst I was entertaining myself 
with the remembrance of some one, surprised, a few days 
before, with a burning fever of which he died, returning 
from an eiitertaimnent like this, with his head full of idle 
fancies of love and jollity, as mine was then, and that, for 
aught I loiew, the same destiny was attending me. 

“Jam fuerit, nee post unquam revocare 

Yet did not this thought wrinkle my forehead any more 
than any other. It is impossible but we must feel a sting 
in such imaginations as these, at first; but with often 
turning and re-tuming them in one’s mind, they, at last, 

^ “Think each day, when past, is thy last: the next day, as 
unexpected, will be the more welcome.” — H oe., i 4, 13. 

^ Plutarch, Life of Paulus diniilius, c. 17 i Cicero, Tiisc, , v. 40. 

^ “When my florid age rejoiced in 'pleasant spring.”—* 
Catullus, kviii. 

^ “ Presently the present will have gone, never to be recalled.’” 
—Lucretius, iii 928* 


“Oninem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum : 
Grata superveniet, quse non sperabitur, hora.” ^ 
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b^ecome so familiar as to be no trouble at all; otherwise, I, 
for my part, should be in a ])ei*petiial fright and frenzy ; for 
iieTer man was so distrustful of his life, never man so 
uiiceidain as to its duration. Neither health, which I have 
hitherto ever enjoyed very strong and vigorous, and very 
seldom interrupted, does prolong, nor sickness contract my 
hopes. Every minute, metliiiiks, I am escaping, and it 
eternally runs in my mind, that what may be done to- 
morrow, may be done to-day. Hazards and dangers do, in 
truth, little or nothing hasten our end ; and if we consider 
how many thousands more remain and hang over our heads, 
besides the accident that immediately threatens us, we.sliall 
hnd that the sound and the sick, those that are abroad at 
sea, and those that sit by the fire, those who are engaged in 
battle, and those who sit idle at home, are the one as near 
it as the other. “ Nemo altero fragilior est : nemo in cras- 
tinum siii certior.” ^ For anything I have to do l-efore 1 
(lie, tjie longest leisure would appear too shori-, were it Init 
an hour's business I had to do. 

A friend of mine tlie other day turning over my tabkds, 
found therein a memorandum of something 1 would liave 
done after my decease, whereupon I told liim, as it was 
really true, that though I was no more than a league's dis- 
tance only from my own house, and merry and well, yet 
when that thing came into my head, I made haste to write 
it down there, because I wns not eeriain to live till I (%me 
home. As a man that am eternally brooding over 3ny own 
thoughts, and confine tliem to my own partimilar concerns, 
I am at ail hours as well pmpared as I am ever like to l)e, 
and death, whenever lie shall come, can bring nothing along 
'with him. I did not expect long liefore. We should always, 
as near as we can, be fiooted and spurred, and ready to go, 
and, above all things, take care, at that time, to have no 
business with any one but one's self: — 

“ Quid hrevi fortes jacnlannir fevo 

Malta! 

’ No man is more fragile than another : no man more certain 
than another of to-morrow.”— Beneg A, Ep.y 91. 

Why, for so short a life, tea» ourselves -with sO"*!nany' pro- 
jects! Hoe*, Od.y ii 16, 17* 
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for we sliall there find work enough to do, without any ne<^d 
of addition. One man complains, more than of death, that 
he is thereby prevented of a glorious victory ; another, that 
he must die before he has married his daughter, or edii- 
cated his children; a third seems only troubled that he 
must , lose the society of his wife ; a fourth, the conver- 
sation of his son, as the principal comfort and concern oi 
his being. For my part, I am, thanks be to God, at this 
instant in such a condition, that I am ready to dislodge, 
whenever it shall please Him, without regret for anything 
whatsoever. I disengage myself throughout from afi 
worldly relations ; my leave is soon taken of all but myself. 
hTever did any one prepare to bid adieu to the world more 
absolutely and unreservedly, and to shake hands with all 
manner of interest in it, than I expect to do. The deadest 
deaths are the best. 

“ ‘ Miser, 0 miser,’ aiiint, ‘ omnia ademit 
Una dies inf esta niihi tot pnemia vita?.’ ” ^ ^ 

And the builder, 

“Manent,” says he. “ opera in terrupta, mimeque 
Murornm ingentes.” ^ 

A man must design nothing that will require so much time 
to the finishing, or, at least, with no such passionate desire 
to see it brought to perfection. We are bom to action, 

“ Quum moriar medium solvar et inter opus.” 

I would always have a man to be doing, and, as much as in 
him lies, to extend and spin out the offices of life ; and then 
let death take me planting my cabbages, indilferent to him, 
and still less of my garden's not being finished. I saw one 
die, who, at his last gasp, complained of nothing so much 
as that destiny was abont to cut the thread of a chronicle 

I t< < Wretch that I am,’ they cry, ‘ one fatal day has deprived 
me of so many joys of life. ’’’—L ucretius, iii. 911. 

^ “ The works remain incomplete, the tall pinnacles of the wails 
unmade.”— iv. 88, wheietnanent impendent 

^ “ Wlmn I shall die, let it be doing that I had designed.” — 
Ovid, Amor,^ ii. 10, 
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bistory lie ms tlien coBipiling, wlien be was gone no fartiier 
tluin tbe fifteenth or sixteenth of our kings. 

lihid in Ills relms non addimt, nec tihi earum 
Jam desiderimn rerum super insidit iina.” * 

We are to discharge ourselves from these vulgar and 
hurtful humours. To this purpose it was that men first 
iippoiiited the places of sepulture adjoining the ehiirdies, 
and in the most frequented places of the city, to accustom , 
says Lyciirgus,^ the conmion people, wonieii, and child reii, 
that they should not be startled at the sight of a corpse, 
and to the end, that the continual spectacle of boin.*s, 
graves, and funeral obsequies should put us in mind of oiu‘ 
frail condition. 

‘Mjiiin etiam exhilarare viris comivia cwde 
]Mo 8 oliiii, et miseere epulis spectaeula dira 
(\ndantuui thrro, sjepe et sTqmr ipsa cad entum 
^ Poenla, respersis non parco sanguine mensis.” 

And as the Egyptians after their feasts were wont to pr»'- 
sent the company with a great image of death, by one tliat 
cried out to them, “Drink and be merry, for such shall 
tlnui he W'hen thou aif dead;” so it is my custom tt> have 
death not only in rny imagination, but continually in niy 
mouth. Neither is there anything of which I am so inquisi- 
tive, and delight to inform myself, as the manner of men’s 
deaths, their words, looks, and bearing ; nor any places in 
history I am so intent iq>on; and it is manifest enough., by 
my crowding in examples of tliis kind, that I have a par- 
ticular fancy for that subject. If I wei'c a writer of books, T 
would compile a register, with a comment, of the various 
deaths of men : he who should teach men to die, would at 
the same time teach them to live. Dicearchus made one, 
to wliich lie gave that title ; but it was designed for another 
and less profitable end.^ 

^ “ Tliey do not aid, that dying, we have no longer a desire lo 
possess tlimp. ”-~lATKETn:s, iii, 013/ 

• Plutarch, in Vita, 

“ ii was formerly the custom to enliven banquets with 
slaughter, and to comluiiewltb therep«'ist the dire spectacle of men 
contending with the HW’ord, the dying in many cases falling upon 
the cups, and coveinng the tables with hlooti. Italicuh, 

xi. 51, Cicero, BeOfiic., il 5. 
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Perad venture, some one may object, tliat tlie pain and 
terror of dying so infinitely exceed all manner of imagina- 
tion, tliat tbe best fencer will be quite out of Ms play when 
it comes to the push. Let them say what they will : to 
premeditate is doubtless a very great advantage; and 
besides, is it nothing to go so far, at least, without distur- 
bance or alteration ? Moreover, Nature herself assists and 
encourages us: if the death be sudden and violent, we 
have not leisure to fear ; if otherwise, I perceive that as I 
engage further in my disease, I naturally enter into a cer- 
tain loathing and disdain of life. I find I have much more 
ado to digest this resolution of dying, when I am w^ell in 
health, l^ian when languishhig of a fever; and by how 
much I have less to do with the commodities of life, by 
reason that I begin to lose the use and pleasure of them, 
by so much I look upon death with less terror. Which 
makes me hope, that the further I remove from the first, 
and the nearer I approach to the latter, I shall the more 
easily exchange the one for the other. And, as I have 
experienced in other occurrences, that, as Caesar says,’ 
things often appear greater to us at a distance than near at 
hand, I have found, that being well, I have had maladies 
in much greater horror than when really afiiicted with them. 
The vigour wherein I now am, the cheerfulness ami delight 
wherein I now live, make the contrary estate appear in so 
great a disproportion to my present condition, that, by 
imagination, I magnify those inconveniences by one -half, 
and apprehend them to be much more troublesome, than I 
find them really to be, 'when they lie the most heavy Tipon 
me ; I hope to find death the same. 

Let us but observe in the ordinary changes and declina- 
tions we daily suffer, how nature deprives us of the light 
and sense of our bodily decay. What remains to an old 
man of the vigour of his youth and better days ? 

‘‘ Hen ! senibus vitoe portio quanta inaiiet.*’- 

Csesar, to an old weather-beaten soldier of his guards, who 
came to ask him leave that he might kill himself, taking 

^ De Bello Gall., vii 84. 

“ Alas, ^ to old men how small a portion «>f life is left!''— 
Maximian, ml Pseudo-Gallus, i. 36. 
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' 'notice of liis witliererl bo4j aiKl dec pleasantly 

, ■answererl,: Tlioii fanciest, tlien, that 'thou' art yet alive.'* ^ 
Should a man fall into this condition on the sudden, J do 
'.'not think hmnaiiity capable of enduring- ■ stich .a change: 
but nature, leading us by the. hand, an:easy.-and,-.asit were, 
ail' insensible pace step by step conducts us to that miserable 
state, and by that means makes it familiar to ns, so that 
we are insensible of the stroke when our youth, dies in us, 
tlioiigh it be really a harder death than the final d is- 
solutioii of a langiiishing body, than the death of old age ; 
forasmuch as the fail is not so great from an uneasy being 
to mnie at all, as it is from a sprightly and flourishing 
]>emg to one that/is troublesome ..and; painful.. ..The body, 
bent and bowed, has less force to support a burden ; and it 
is tlie same with the soul, and therefore it is', .that, we arv 
to raise. -her up firm, and erect agahist the -power of this 
adversary. For, as it is impossible, she, should .ever be at 
rest, whilst she stands in fear of it; so, if she once can 
assure herself, she may boast (whieh' is .a. thing as it were 
surpassing human <‘on']ition) that it is impossible that 
« quiet, anxiety, or fear, or any other disturbance, slumbl 
inhabit or have any place in her.' ■ 

^ is' <m vul 1 1 (s instai itis tyrani li 

Monte quatit solida, neque Auster 
Dux inquieti turbklus Adrise, 

Keo fuhiiinantis magiia Jovis mamis.” ^ 

She is then become sovereign of all her lusts and passions, 
mistress of necessity, shame, poverty, and all the other 
injuries of fortune.’^ Let us, therefore, as many of ns as 
can, get this advantage ; ’tis the true and sovereign liberty 
here on earth, that fortifies us wherewithal to defy violence 
and injustice, and to contemn prisons and chains. 

In manicis et 

Compedibns sa*vo te Buh'cnstode teneljo. 


^ Seneca, Ep., 77. 

“ “Not the menacing look of a tyrant shakes her well -settlod 
soul, nor turbulent Auster, tbe prince of the stormy Adriatic, iior 
yet the strong hand of tlmndering Jtwe, such a temper ftioves.”— 
llOR., 0 ( 1 , iii. 3, 3. 
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Ipse Dens, simul atqiie volam, me solvet. Opinor, 

Hoc sentit ; moriar ; mors ultima linea reriiin est/’^ 

Our very religion itself lias no surer liumaii foundation 
tiian the contempt of death. Not only the argument of 
reason invites us to it — ^for why should we fear to lose a 
thmg, which being lost cannot be lamented? — hut, also, 
seeing we are threatened by so many sorts of death, is it not 
infinitely worse eternally to fear them all, than once t<.) 
undergo one of them ? And what matters it, when it shall 
happen, since it is inevitable ? To him that told Socrates, 

“ The thirty tyrants have sentenced thee to death And 
nature them,” said he.^ What a ridiculous thing it is to 
trouble ourselves about taking the only step that is to 
deliver ns from all trouble ! As our birth brought us the 
birth of all things, so in our death is the death of all things 
included. And therefore to laznent that we shall not he 
alive a. hundred years hence, is the same folly as to he sorry 
we were not alive a hundred years ago. Death as the 
beginning of another life. So did we wee]), and so ziiucli it 
cost us to enter into this, and so did we put ofi: our foznner 
veil in entering into it. Nothing can be a grievance that is 
but once. Is it reasonable so long to fear a thing that will . 
so soon be despatched ? Long life, and short, are l)y death 
made all one ; for there is no long, nor sliort, to things that 
are no more. Aristotle tells us that there are certain little 
beasts upon the hanks of the river Hypanis, that never live 
above a day : they which die at eight of the clock in the 
morning, die in their youth, and those that die at five in the 
evening, hi their decrepitude which of us would not laugh 
to see this moment of continuance put into the consideration 
of weal or woe ? The most and the least, of ours, in com- 
parison with eternity, or yet with the duration of niountams, 
rivers, stars, trees, and even of some animals, is no less 
ridiculous.'^ 

^ “ I will keep thee in fetters and chains, in custody a surly 
keeper. — A god will, when I ask him, set me free. This gmd I 
think is death. Death is the term of all things. Ep., i. 

16, 76. 

® Socrates was not condemned to death by the thirty tyrants, 
but by the Athenian8.-~-DiOGENES Laertius, ii. 35. 

^ Cxcelo, Tusc., i 39. 

^ Seneca, Consol, ad Marciam, c. 20. 
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. , «Biit xiatiire compels.' us to it. \ Gro 
says slie, ‘^as joii entered into it ; tlie same pass you made 
from death to life, without passion or fear, the same, after 
the same manner, repeat from life to death. Your death is 
a part of the order of the universe, ’tis a part of the life of 
the .world. 

“ ‘ Inter se mortales mutua viviint 

Et, quasi cursores, wfcai lanipada tradunt/ ^ 

Shall I exchange for you this beautiful contexture of 
things ? 'Tis the condition of your creation ; death is a part 
of you, and whilst you endeavour to evade it, you evade 
youi'selves. This very being of yours that you now enjoy 
IS equally divided betwixt life and death. The day of your 
birth is one day's advance towards the grave. 

^ ‘ IMina, qiijc vitain dedit, hora carpsit.’ 

“ ‘ Nascentes moniiiur, finisque ab origine peiidet.’'^ 



I' 
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; All the whole time you live, you purloin from life, ami live 
at the expense of life itself. The perpetual work of your 
life is but to lay the foundation of death. You are in death, 
wdiilst. you are in life, l>eeause you still are afttn' deatli, 
when you are no more alive; or, if you had ratlier have it 
so, you are dead after life, but dying all the while you live ; 

5 and death handles the dying much more rudely than the 
dead, and more sensibly and essentially. If you have made 
your profit of life, you iiave had enough of it ; go your way 
satisfied. 

“ ' Cur Jion lit plenus vita‘ conviva recedis V ^ 

If you have not known how to make the best use of it, if 

^ Mortals, amongst themselves, live by turns, and, like the 
runners in the games, give up the lanij), wlien they liave won the 
race, to the next comer.’'— L ucketius, ii 75 , 7B. 

- The first horn that gave us life, took away also an hour.'’— 
Beneca, Men Pur.^ S Chor. 874. 

^ As we are kirn, we die, and the end eonnuaices with the 
beginning.”— M anilu^s, Ast,, iv. 10. * 

^ “ Why not depart from life, as a sated guest from a feast? — 
^ LuCEETIUS, iii. 951. 
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it was unprofitable to you, what need you care to lose it, 
what end would you desire longer to keep it ? 

^Cur amplius addere qugeris, 

Rursum quod pereat mal^, et ingratuni occidat omne ? ’ ^ 

Life in itself is neither good nor evil ; it is the scene of 
good or evil, as you make it. And, if you have lived a day, 
you have seen all : one day is equal and like to ail other 
days. There is no other light, no other shade ; this very 
sun, this moon, these very stars, this very order and disposi- 
tion of things, is the same your ancestors enjoyed, and that 
shall also entertain your posterity. 

“ ‘Non ahum videre patres, aliumve nepotes 

Aspicient. ’ 

“ And, come the worst that can come, the distribution and 
variety of all the acts of my comedy are performed in a 
year. If you have observed the revolution of my four 
seasons, they comprehend the infancy, the youth, the virility, 
and the old age of the world : the year has played his part, 
and knows no other art but to begin again ; it will always - 
be the same thing. 

“ ‘ Versanim* ibidem, atque insum\is usque.’ ^ 

“ ‘Atque in se sua per' vestigia volvitur annus.’ ^ 

“ I am not prepared to create for you any new recreations, 

“ ‘ Nam tibi pra?terea quod maciiiner, invenianique^ 

Quod placeat, nihil est ; eadem sunt omnia semper.’ 

“ Give place to others, as others have given place to you. 
Equality is the soul of equity. Who can complain of being 
comprehended in the same destiny, wherein all are involved? 

^ “ Why seek to add longer life, merely to renew ilhspent time, 
and he again tormented ? ” — Ltjgeetius, iii. 914. 

^ “ Your grandsires saw no other things ; nor will your pos- 
terity.”-— M akILIUS, i 529. 

® “We are even turning in the same circle, ever therein con- 
fined.”— LUCRETIUS, iii. 1003. 

^ “The year is even turning round in the same footsteps. 
Virgil, Georg. ^ ii. 402. 

® “ I can devise, nor find anything else to please you : ’tis the 
same thing over and over again,”— Lucretius, iii, 957. 
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Besides, live as long as you can, you shall by that nothing 
shorten the space you are to be dead ; his all to no purpose ; 
you shall be every whit as long in the condition you so much 
fear, as if you had died^ at nurse. ■ ' ' ' 

“ ‘ Licet qiiot vis viveiido vincere seek. 

Mors seterna taineii Bihiiomimis ilia maiiebit.’ ^ 

And yet I will place you in such a condition as you shall 
have no reason to be displeased. 

In vera nescis milium fore morte ahum te, 

Qui imssit vivus tibi te lugere peremptum, 

Stansque jacentein,’ ^ 

“ Nor shall you so much as wish for the life you are so 
concerned about. 

“ ‘ Nec sibi enim qiiisquam tiiui se vitainque requirit.** 

Nec desideriixm nostri nos afficit ullum.’ 

“ Death is less to be feared than nothing, if there could 
be anything less than nothing. 

‘‘‘Multo. . . niorteo) minus afl nos esse pntandiim, ’ 

Si minus esse potest, quani quod nihil esse videniUH.^ 

Neither can it any way concern you, wdiether you aro 
living or dead : living, by reason that you are still in 
being; dead, because you are no more. Moreover, no oiu*. 
dies before bis hour: the time you leave behind was no 
more yours, than that was lapsed and gone before! you came 
into the w^orld ; nor does it any more concern you. 

’ Live triumphing over as many ages as you will, death still 
will remain eternal "—Lucretius, iii 1103. 

“ Know voti not that, when dead, there can be no other 
living self to lament you dead, standing on your grave."' A/rm, 

“No one then troubles himself about himself, or about liie. ' 
ibkL, 932. 

“ Nor \m any regret about lumself.”— Jdmn, ihui.^ 

® “ Death w<iuld seem mucli less to ua--if‘4mietHl There could 
be less in that which we see to be nothing.’—hffr/n, ibid., 939. 
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‘‘ ‘ Respice enim, quam nil ad nos anteacta vetustas 
Temporis aeterni fnerit. ” ^ 

“ Whereyer your life ends, it is all there. The utility of 
living consists not in the length of days, hut in the use of 
time ; a man may have lived long, and yet lived but a little. 
Make use of time while it is present with you. It depends 
upon your will, and not upon the number of days, to have 
a sujBdcient length of life. Is it possible you can imagine 
never to arrive at the place towards which you are con- 
tinually going ? and yet there is no journey but hath its 
end. And, if company will make it more pleasant or more 
easy to you, does not all the world go the self-same way ? 

“ ‘ Omnia te, vikt perfuncta, seqiientur. ’ 

Does not alt the world dance the same brawl that you do ? 

Is there anything that does not grow old, as well as you? 

A thousand men, a thousand animals, a thousand other 
creatures, die at the same moment that you die : — ^ 

^ Nam BOX nulla diem, iieque noctem aurora sequuta est, 

Qum non audierit mistos va^^itibua a^gris *■ 

PloratuB, mortis comites et funeris atri.’ ^ 

‘'To what end should you endeavour to draw back, if 
there be no possibility to evade it ? you have seen examples 
enough of those who have been well pleased to die, as 
thereby delivei^ed from heavy miseiues ; but have you ever 
found any who have been dissatisfied with dying ? It must, 
therefore, needs be very foolish to condemn a thing you have 
neither experimented in your omi person, nor Ijy that of 
any other. Why dost thou complain of me and of destiny ? 
Do we do thee any wrong ? Is it for thee to govern us, or 
for us to govern thee ? Though, peradventure, thy age 
may not be accomplished, yet thy life is : a man of low 
stature is as much a man as a giant ; neither men nor their 

^ “ Consider, how as nothing to us is the old age of times past.” 
—Lucretius, iii. 985, 

“All things, then, life over, must follow thee.”'-h^'rm, 

DSL 

^ “No night has followed day, no day has followed night, in 
which there has not been heard sobs anti sorrowing cries, the com- 
panions of death and funerals.’ v. 579. 
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'lijes are ;:''measure<i : . by ■ tbe. ■ ell.' " ^ Cliiron refused ■'to, , be 
.immortal, ■ -wben/'lie was. acquainted witli;' the ..'conditions 
under wliicli lie was to enjoy it, by tlie god of time itself 
and its duration, bis father Saturn. Do but seriously con- 
sider bow much more insupportable and painful an immortal 
life -would be to man than wbat I have already giTen liiin. 
If you bad not death, you would eternally curse me for 
having deprived you of it ; I have mixed a little bitterness 
•with it, to the end, that seeing of what convenience it is, 
yon might not too greedily and indiscreetly seek and 
embrace it: and that you might be so established in this 
inoderation, as neither to nauseate life, nor have an an- 
ti]>athy tor dying, which I have decreed you shall once do, 

I have tempered the one and the other betwixt pleasure and 
pain. It was I that taught Thales, the most eminent of 
your sages, that to live and to die \vere indifferent ; which 
made him, very wisely, ansvrer hiin, ‘Why then he did not 
die ? ’ ‘ Because,’ said ho, ‘ it is indifferent.’ ^ Water, earth, 
air, and fire, and the other parts of this creation of mine, 
are no more instruments of thy life than they are of thy 
# death. Why dost thou fear tiiy last day? it contributes , 
no m(.»re to thy dissolution, than every one of the re.st : tin* 
last step is not the cause of lassitude : it does but confess 
it. Every day travels towards death: the last only arrives 
a..t it.*’ These are the good lessons our inotlier Nature 
teaches. 

I have ofte*ii (‘onsidered witli myself whence it sliould 
proceed, that in wiir the image of deatli, whether we look 
u])oii it in ourselves or in others, should, without com- 
parison, appear less dreadful than at home in our own 
houses (for if it w'ere not so, it would lieanarmy of doctors 
ami whining milksops), and that being still in all places 
the same, there sliould be, notwithstanding, much more 
assurance* in peasants and the meaner sort of jjeojde, than 
in others of l)etter quality. I believe, in truth, that it is 
those terrible ceremonies and preparations wherewith we 
set it out, that more terrify us than the thing itself ; a 
new, quite, contrary way of living; the cries of mothers, 
wives, and children ; the visits of astounded and aifiieted 

^ Diogenes Laertius, 5, 35. 
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friends ; the attendance of pale and blubbering servants a 
dark room, set round with burning tapers ; our ])eds 
environed with physicians and divines; in sum, notbincv 
but ghostliness and horror round about us ; we seem dead 
and buried already. Children are afraid even of those they 
are best acquainted with, when disguised in a visor ; and 
so ’tis with us ; the visor must be removed as well from 
things as from persons ; that being taken away, we shall 
find nothing underneath but the very same death that a 
mean servant, or a poor chambermaid, died a day or two 
ago, without any manner of apprehension. Happy is the 
death that leaves us no leisure to prepare things for all this 
foppery.^ 


CHAPTEE XX. 


OP THE FORCE OP IMAOINATIOH, 


“ FoRTiS imaginatio generat casum,*' ^ say the schoolmen. 

I am one of those who are most sensible of the power of 
imagination: everyone is jostled ]>y it, but some are over- 
thrown by it. It has a very piercing iinpi'ession upon me ; 
and I make it my business to avoid, wanting force to resist 
it. I could live by the sole help of healthful and jolly 
company : the very sight of another’s ]>ain materially pains 
me, and I often usurp the sensations of another person. A 
perpetual cough in another tickles my lungs and throat. I 
more unwillingly visit the side in whom by love and duty I 
am interested, than those I care not for, to whom I less 
look. I take possassion of the disease I am concerned at, 
and take it to myself. I do not at all wonder that fancy 
should give fevers and sometimes kill such as allow it too 
much scope, and are too willing to entertain it. Simon 
Thomas was a great physician of his time : I remember, 
that happening one day at Toulouse to meet him at a rich 

^ Seneca, Ep,, 120, 

^ “A? strong imagination begets the event itselV’ —Aximk 
Scholast 
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old felloM^’s liOHse, troubled witli weak lungs, aiid 

ciiscoursing witli Ms patient about tbe method of Ms cure, 
he told him, that one thing which would be xerj conducive 
to it, was to give me such occasion to be pleased with Ids 
company, that I might come often to see hhn, by which 
means, and by fixing his eyes upon the freshness of iny 
coinplexioii, and his imagination upon the sprightliness anil 
vigour that glow'ed in iny youth, and possessing all his 
senses wdth the flourishing age whei^m I then was, his 
habit of body might, peradventure, he amended ; but he 
forgot to say that mine, at the same time, might be made 
worse. Grallus Vibius so long cudgelled his brains to find 
out the essence and motions of madness, that, in the end, 
he himself went out of his wits, and to such a degree, that 
he could never after recover his judgment ; and might brag 
that he was become a fool by too much wisdom. Bona^ 
there are who through fear anticipate the hangman ; and 
there was the man, whose eyes being unbound to have liis 
pardon read to him, was found stark dead upon the sea tfoM, 
by the stroke of imagination. We start, tremble, turn 
* and Idusli, as we are variously moved by imagination ; and, 
].)eing a-bed, feel our bodies agitated with its power to that 
degree, as ev<jn sometimes to expiring. And boiling youth, 
w'hen fast asleep, grows so warm with fancy, as in a dr<.‘am 
to satisfy amorous desires : — 

“ Ut, (piasi transaefcis sfepe oinuiluF rehu' profundant 

Fluininis ingentes tiuetns, vesteinqiie crneiiteut.” ‘ 

Although it be no new thing to see horns grown in a- 
night on tlie forelu^ad of one that had none when he went 
to bed, notwithstanding, what hefel Oippns, King of Italy," 
is memorable ; wdio having one day been a very delighted 
spectator of a bulb fight, and having all tbe night dreained 
that he had horns on his head, did, by the force of imagi- 
nation, really cause them to grow tliere. Passion gave to 

' Lucretius, iv. 1020. The sense of the citation is given in the 
] (receding })Jissage. of the text. 

* Val Max,, v. 6 ; Pliny, xi, 58. Cippus was not King of Italy,, 
hut a Roman }metor, wiioni divination had informed that if he 
returned to Rome, he would la^c(.>ine King of Italy, and lie 'preferred 
to reiuain in exile. 
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tlie son of Oroesus " the voice which nature had denied him,^ 
And Antiochus fell into a fever, inflamed with the beauty 
of Straionice, too deeply imprinted in his souI“ Pliny 
]>retends to have seen Lucius Cossitius, who from a woman 
was turned into a man upon her very wedding-day.'^ Pon- 
tanus and others report the like metamorphosis to have 
Iiappened in these latter days in Italy. And, through the 
vehement desire of him and his mother, 

“ Vota piier solvit, qu?e foeniina voverat, Iphis.”^ 

Myself passing by Yitry le Francois,'^ saw a man the 
Bisliop of Soissons had, in coiihrmation, called Germain, 
whom all the inhabitants of the place had known to be a 
girl till two-and- twenty years of age, called Mary. He was, 
at the time of my being there, very full of beard, old, and 
not married. He told us, that by straining liimself in a leap 
his male instruments came out ; and the girls of that place 
have, to this day, a song, wherein they advise one anj^dlier 
not to take too great stiudes, for fear of being turned into 
men, as Mary Germain w^as. It is no wonder if this sort of 
accident frequently happen ; for if imagination have auy 
power in such things, it is so continually and vigorously 
bent upon this subject, that to the end it may not bo often 
relapse into the same thought and violence of desire, it were 
better, once for all, to give these young wenches the things 
they long for. 

Some attribute the scars of King Hagol^ert and of St. 
Francis to the force of imagination. It is said, that by 
it bodies will sometimes be removed fixun their places ; and 
Celsus tells us of a priest whose soul would ])e ravished 
into such an ecstasy that the body would, for a long time, 
remain without sense or respiration. St. Augustine makes 
mention of another,® who, upon the hearing of any lament- 
able or doleful cries, would presently fall into a swoon, and 

^ Herodotus, i. S5, ^ Lucian, on the Syrian goddess. 

® Pliny, Nat. Hist., \di. 4. 

^ ‘‘ Tj>fus, become a boy, paid the gifts which, as a woman, he 
had promised,” — Met, ix. 793, where it- is dona, not vota, 
and see tlie story, ihid., 714, 

^ In September 1580, as related in his Travels. 

® Hestitutus ; Be Civit. Dei, xiv. 24. 
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Jjo SO far out ol Mmself, tliat it was iii. Tam to call, l.uiwl 
in liis ears, pinch or burn him; till he vohmtariij came 
himself; and then he would say, that he had heard voices 
as it were afar off, 'and. did feel when. they pinched and 
burned hint; and to prove that this was no obstinate 
dissiniulatioii in defiance of Ms . sense of feeling, it was 
iniinifest, that all the while he had neither pulse nor 
breathing. 

’Tis very probable, that visions, enehantnients, ami all 
extraordinary effc^ets of that nature, derive their credit 
principally from the power of iinagination, ovorking arai 
making its chiefest impression upon vulgar and more easy 
souls, whose belief is so strangely imposed upon, as to iliiiik 
theyoee what they do not see. ■ . 

I am not satisfied whether those pleasant ligatures ^ wit h 
which this age of ours is so occupied, that there is almost 
no other talk, are not mere voluntary impressions of apf>rt‘- 
hensjon and fear ; for I know, by experience, in Ihe case (.)f 
a. particular friend of mine, one for -whom 1 can be us re- 
sponsible as for myself, and a man that cannot possibly tall 
# under any manner of suspicion of insuffhaemw, and as little 
of being enchanted wlio liaving luard a companion of his 
make a relation of an unusual frigidity that surprised liirn 
at a very unseasonable time; being afterwards himsi^lf 
engaged u}>on the same actjount, the lK>rrt>r of the former 
story on a sudden so strangely possessed his imagination, 
that he ran the same fortiuie the other had done; and from 
that time bu'ward, the s(*urvy remembrance of liis <Iisaster 
running in his mind and tyrannising over him, he was sub- 
ject to rek|>se int,u the same misfortune. He found some 
remedy, however, for this fancy in another fancy , by himself 
frankly confessing and declaring beforehand to the party 
with whom he was to have to do, this sul>jection of his, l.>y 
wdiich means, the agitation of his soul vras, in some sort, 
appKiiased ; and knowing tiiat, now, some such misbehaviour 

^ Lr.'i noHcmenf,^ (raigniltett€$^ as they 'were called, knots tie<l by 
s<nne one, at a wedding, on a strip of leatlier, cotton, or silk, aall 
winch, especially wlieii passed through the wedding*nng, were 
su}>posed to have the magical effect of preventing a eonsuunnathiii 
of the marriage, until they were untied. See Lonandre, ha Sor- 
ceilerie, Paris, 185.% p. 73. 
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was expected from restraint upon Ms fa^ 

grew less. And afterwards, at sucli times as lie w’-as in no 
such apprehension, wdien setting about the act (his thoughts 
behig then disengaged and free, and his body in its true 
and natural estate) he was at leisure to cause the part to be 
handled and conimunicated to the knowledge of the other 
jiarty, he ims totally freed from that vexatious iiitlrmity. 
Aftei* a man has once done a woman right, he is never after 
in danger of misbehaving himself with that person, unless 
upon the account of some excusable weakness. Neither is 
this disaster to be feared, but in adventures where the soul 
is over-extended with desire or respect, and, especially, 
wliere the opportunity is of an unforeseen and pressing 
nature ; in those cases, there is no means for a man to de- 
fend himself from such a surprise, as shall put him altogether 
out of sorts. I have known some, who liave secured them- 
selves frcun this mischance, by coming halt sated elsewhere, 
purposely to abate the ardour of the fury, and others, ^who, 
IhMig grown old, tind themselves less impotent }>y being less 
able ; and one, wdio found an advantage in being assured 
by a friend of his, that ht) had a counter- charm of enchant- 
ments that would secure him from this disgrace. The story 
itself is not much amiss, and therefore you shall iiave it. 

A count of a very great family, and with whom I was 
very intimate, being married to a fair lady, w-luj had for- 
merly been courted by one who wns at the %vcddmg, all his 
friends w^ere in very great fear ; but especially an old lady 
his kinswoman, wlio had the ordering of the solemnity, and 
in whose house it w^as kept, suspecting his rival would otter 
foul play by these sorceries. Which fear she cornmimicated 
to me. I bade her rely upon me : I had, l:)y chance, about 
me a certain fiat jttate of gold, wliereon were graven some 
celestial figures, supposed good against sunstroke or pains 
in the head, being applied to the suture ; wdiere, that it might 
the l)etter remain firm, it was sewed to a ribbon to be 
tied under the chm ; a foppery cousin-german to this ot 
which I am speaking, Jaques Pelletier,* wdio lived in my 
house, had presented this to me for a singular rarity, i 
had*a fancy to make some use of this knack, and therefore 


' A c^lehmted physician, died 1582. 
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^piiyatelj told tl:ie coiuit, tliat lie might' possibly niii the 
same fortune other ' bridegrooms had- sometimes done, 

,, ^■es.peeially' some one being in the house, who, no doubt, 
woiilci be glad to do him such a courtesy: hut let liiin 
boldly go to bed. hor I would do him the office of a friend, 
and, if need were, would not spare a miracle it was in mj 
■power to 'do, provided he would engage to me,' upon lib ' 
iionour, to heep it to himself; and" only, when they came 
to bring liim liis eaudle,^ if matters had not gc»ne well with 
, , him, .to give me such, a sign, and leave the rest to me. '.Niuv 
he had had his ears so battered, and his mind so ]>re- 
possessed with the eterrial tattle of thisbusiness, that when 
he came to’t, he did really find himself tied xvith tlietroul de 
of his imagination, and, accordingly, at the time appointeti, 
gave me the sign. Whereupon, I whispered him in the ear, 
that he should rise, under pretence of putting us out of the 
room, and after a jesting nianner pull my nightgown from 
my shoulders—we ivere of iniieh about the same height - - 
throw it over his own, and there keep it till he liad per- 
formed what I had appointed him to do, w-liich ivas, that 
« wdien we vvei*e all gone out of the chamber lie should wit hdraw” 
to make water, should three times repeat such and such 
words, and :is often ch.) such and such actions; that at 
every of the three times, he should tie the rildjon I put 
into his hand about his middle, a.nd be sure to place the 
medal that was fastened to it, the figures in such a posture, 
exactly upon liis reins, whiidi being done, and having the 
last of the three times so well girt and fast tied the ribbon 
that it could neither untie nor slip from its place, let him . 
confidently return to his business, and wdthal not forget to 
spread ray gowm upon rlie bed, so that it might he sure to 
cover them both. These ape’s tricks are the main of the 
eifect, our fancy being so far seduced as to believe that 
such strange means must, of necessity, proceed from 
gome abstruse science : their very inanity gives them 
weight and reverence. And, certain it is, that my figures 
approved themselves more venerian than solar, more active 
than prohibitive. ’Twas a sudden whinisey, mixed with a 
little curiosity , that made me do a thing so contrary to my 

* A custom in France to bring the bridegroom a catidle in the 
middle of the inglit, ou Ids wedding -niglit. 



nature ; for I am an enemy to ail subtle and counterfeiii 
actions, and abominate all manner of trickery, thoiigb it be 
for sport, find to an advantage ; for tbougli tlie a-ction may 
not be vicious in itself, its mode is vicious. 

Amasis, King of Egypt/ having married Laodiee, a very 
]>eautifnl Greek virgin, though noted for his abilities else- 
where, found himself quite another maxi with his wife, and 
fjould by no means enjoy her ; at which he was so enraged, 
that Imthreatened to khl her, suspecting her to be a witch. 

As ’tis usual in things that consist in fancy, sh^ put him 
upon devotion, and having, accordingly, made his vows to 
VcMUis, he found himself divinely restored the very first 
night after his oblations and sacrifices. Kow women are 
to blame to entertain us with that disdainful, coy, and 
angry countenance, which extinguishes our vigour, as it 
kindles our desire; which made the daiighter-in-law of 
Pythagoras ^ say,“ That the woman who goes to bed to a 
man, must put olf her modesty with her petticoat, and put 
it on again with the same.’’ Tlie soul of the assanant, 
bt.dng disturbed with many several alarms, readily loses 
the power of performance ; and whoever the imagination # 
has once ]>ut this trick upon, and confounded with the 
shame of it (and she never does it but at the first acquain- 
tance, by reason men are then more ardent and eager, and 
also, at this first account a man gives of himself, he is 
min;h more timorous of miscarrying), having made an ill 
lieginning, he entfirs into such fever and despite at the 
accident, as are apt to remain and continue witli him upon 
f olio wi ng occasions . 

Married people, having all their time before them, ought 
never to compel or so much as to offer at the feat, if they 
do not find themselves quite ready ; and it is less unseemly 
to fail of handselling the nuptial shec^ts, wlieii a man 
perceives himself full of agitation and trembling, and to 
await another opportunity at more private and more com- 
posed leisure, than to make himself perpetually miserable, 
for having misbehaved himself and been baiSed at the 

' Herodottis, ii ISL 

Tli-eaifo, lady in qnwtion, was the wile, not the daughter- 
in4a%" of Pythagoras. 
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^ first assaiilt.^ Till possession fie taken, a man, that knows 
’liiniself siiljjeet to tills infirmity, should leisurely and ly 
degrees make several little trials and light offers, withoiit 
ol'istinately iitieniptiiig, at once, to force an afisoliite con- 
quest over his own mutinous and indisposed faculties. 
Snell as kimw their members to fie naturally ofie^lient, 
tieed take no i>tlier care Imt only to counter]>lot tlieir 
fantasies. 

The iiidocih^ liberty of this member is very remarkable, 
BO ini])ortunately unruly in its tumidity and imp:iiieii< e. 
when w<* do not retjuire it, and so unseasonably disobe<lienf 
wlnm we stainl most in n(*ed of it: so imperiously contest- 
ing in authority with the -will, and with so much haiighty 
obstinacy denying ail solicitation, both of hand and mind. 
And yet, though his rel)eIiio3i is so imivorBallv complained 
of. and tliat proof is tluniee deduced to condemn hinn if he 
laid, nevertheless, feed me to plead his cause, I sfionld. 
perad venture, Indng the r<*st of liis fellow -members into 
BUS|S<*i<)u of coiiiploiting this mischief against him, out of 
pure envy at the importance and pleasure especial to his 
employment ; and to have, by confedei'acy, armed the whole 
worlfl against him, by malevolently charging him uloise, 
with their common offence. For let any one coBsidi‘r, 
whether therc^ is a-iiy one part of our bodies that does not 
often refuse to |M3rform its office at the p>recept of the will, 
and that docs not (>ften exercise its function in defiance of 
her (‘onimaiid. They have every one of them piassions of 
their own, that riaise and awaken, stupefy and beiniinb 
them, without our leave or consent. How^ often do the 
involuntary motions of the countenance discover our 
inward tlu)uglit:s, and betray onr most piivate secrets ti^ 
the bystaiKlers, The same cause that animates this mem- 
ber does also, without our knowledge, animate the lungs, 
pulse, and heart, the sight of a pleasing object imper- 
ceptibly diffusing a fiame through all om parts, with a 
feverish motion. Is there nothing but these veins and 
muscles that swell and fiag without the consent, not only 
of the will, but even of our knowledge also ? We do not 
command our hairs to stand on end, nor our skin to shiver 
either with fear or <le8ire ; the hands often eonyey them 
selves to parts to which we do not direct them ; tlie tongue 



^ |)e Cint Dei, 24, 

The Emperor Clatwlius who, however, {%ccon!iiig to Suetonius 
(Vita, e. 32), only intendeil to authorise this singular privilege hy 
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will be interdict, and the voice congealed, when we know 
not ho^v to help it. When we have nothing to eat, and 
would willingly forbid it, the appetite does not, for all that, 
forbear to stir up the parts that are subject to it, no more 
nor less than the other appetite we were speaking of, and 
in like manner, as unseasonably leaves us, when it thinks 
fit. The vessels that serve to discharge the belly have 
their own proper dilatations and compressions, without 
and beyond our concurrence, as well as those which are 
destined to purge the reins ; and that which, to justify the 
prerogative of the will, St. Augustine urges,’ of having 
seen a man wlio could command liis rear to discharge as 
often together as he pleased, Yives, his conunentator, yet 
fart, her fortifies with another example in his time, of one 
that (.*ould break wind in tune ; but these cases do not 
su])pose any more pure obedience in that part ; for is any- 
thing commonly more tumultuary or indiscreet? To 
which let me add, that I myself laiew one so rude and 
ungoverned, as for forty years tbgetlier made his master 
vent with one continued and uii intermitted outbursting, 
and ’tis like will do so till he die of it. And I could heartily r 
wish that I only knew by reading haw often a man’s belly, 
by the denial of one single puff, brings 1dm to the very 
door of an exceeding painful death ; and that the emxieror," 
who gave liberty to let fly in all places, had at the same 
time given us power to do it. But for our will, in wdiose 
behalf we prefer this accusation, with how much greater 
prol>abiIity may we reproach herself with mutiny and 
sedition, for her irregularity and disobedience ? Does she 
always will what we would have her to do ? Does she not 
often will what we forbid her to will, and that to our 
manifest prejudice? Does she suffer lierself, moi*e than 
any of the rest, to he governed and directed l)y the results 
of our reason? To conclude, I should 3110 ve, in the behalf 
of the gentleman, my client, it miglit fje (Considered, that 
in this fact, his cause being inseparably and indistinctly 
conjoined with an accessory, yet he only is called in qiies- 
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tioii, and that by arguments and accusations ^vhieh eaiiiiot 
be charged upon the other ; whose business, indeed, it is 
sometimes inopportunely to iiiyite, but nerer to refuse, and 
invite, moreover, after a tacit and quiet manner ; and 
therefore is the malice and injustice of his accusers most 
manifestly apparent. 'But be it how it will, j)rotestmg 
against the proceedings of the advocates and judges, 'Nature* 
will, in the meantime, proceed after her own way, who had 
done but well had she endowed this member with sonn, 
particular p>rivilege; the author of the sole immortal work 
of mortals ; a divine w’ork, according to Socrates ; and love, 
the desire of immortality, and himself an immortal demon. 

Some one, perhaps, liy such an elfect of imagination 
may have had the good hick to leave behind him liere, the 
scrofula, which his companion wdio has come after, has 
carrie<i with him into Spain. And ’tis for this reason you 
mav see why men in such cases require a miml pre])ared 
for* the thing that is to be done* Why do the physicians 
possess, lieforehand, their patients’ credulity wdtli so iminy 
false [>romises of cure, if not to the end, that- the effect of 
imagination may sup|>ly tiie imposture of their decoctions ? 
They know very wt‘I 1 that a great master of their trade has 
given it under liis hand, that he has knowm some with 
whom the very sight of physic would w-'ork. All whi(*h con- 
ceit. s come now into my head by the remembrance of a story 
that was (.old me by a dom(‘stic apothecary of my fathc*r’s, 
a blunt Swiss, a nation not much addicted to vanity and 
lying, of a merchant lie had kmg known at Toulouse, wdio 
being a valetudinary, aud much afflicted with the stone, 
had often occasion to take tdysters, of wrhiidi he caused 
several sorts to he juescribed him by the physicians, 
ia<.‘Cording to the accidents of his disease; which, being 
brought him, and none of the usual forms, as feeling if it 
were not too hot, and tlu^ like, Ixung omitted, lie lay down, 
the syringe advanced, and all ceremonies |xuiormed, injec- 
tion alone excepted; after wdiich, the apothecary being 
gone, and the patitmt accommodated as if he had really 
received a clvster, he found the same 'operation and effect 
that those do wdio luive taken one, indeed; and if at any 
time the pliysieian did not find the operation sutiicient, he 
would usually give him two or three more doses, after the 
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siiine manner. And the fellow swore, that to save charges 
(for he x>aid as if he had really taken them) this sick man’s 
wife, having sometimes made*’ trial of warm water oiiij, the 
effect discovered the cheat, and finding these w^ould do no 
good, was fain to return to the old way. 

A 'woman fancying she had swallowed a pin in a piece of 
bread, cried and lamented as though she had an intolerable 
pain in her throat, where she thought she felt it stick ; ])ut 
an ingenious fellow that was brought to her, seeing no out- 
ward tumour nor alteration, supposing it to be only a 
conceit- taken at some crust of bread that had hurt her as 
it went dowm, caused her to vomit, and, unseen, threw a 
crooked pin into the basin, which the woman no sooner 
saw\ Init believing she had cast it up, she presently found 
herself eased of her paim I myself knew a gentleman, who 
having treated a large company at his house, three or four 
days after luagged in jest (for there was no such thing), 
that he had made them eat of a baked cat ; at which a 
young gentlewoman, who had been at the feast, took such 
a, horror, that failing into a violent vomiting and fever, 
there was no possible means to save her. Even brute beasts 
are subject to the force of imagination as well as w\i ; 
witness dogs, who die of grief for the loss of their masters ; 
and bark and tremble and start in tlieir sleep ; so horses 
will kick and whinny in their sleep. 

Now all this may 1 :k 3! attributed to the close affinity and 
relation lK*twixt the soul and the body intercommunicating 
their fortunes; hut ’tis quite another thing wlien the 
imagination works not only upon one’s own particular 
body, but upon that of others also. And as an infected 
body communicates its malady to those that approach or 
live near it, as we see in the plague, the smallpox, and sore 
eyes, that run through whole fa,milies and cities — 

“ Dura siteetant ocuii kesos, la?duntur et ipsi ; 

Multaque corporibus trausitione nocent ^ 

— so the imagination, being vehemently agitated, darts out 
infection capable of offending the foreign object. The 

j « WheiS we look at people with sore eyes, our own eyes be- 
come sore. Many thin^ are hurtful to our bodies by tiiis sort of 

. f'f ' i: I-'..' -- 
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•ancients liaci an opinion of certain women of Scythia, that 
l>einj^^ animated and enraged against any one, tliey killed 
him onh’ with their looks. Tortoises and ostriclms Iiatch 
their eggs with only looking on them, wlii<?h infers, that 
their eyes liaye in them some ejaciilative yirtue. And the 
eyes of witches are said to be assailant and hurtful : — 

“Noscio quis teneros oculus mihi fascinat agues.” ^ 

Magicians are no rery good authority with me. But -we 
experimentally see tliat women impart the marks of tiieir 
fancy to the children they carry in the womh; witness her that 
wnis lirought to bed of a Moor ; and there was }>resented to 
Charles the emperor and King of Bohemia, a girl from 
aljoiit Pisa, all over roiigli and covered with hair, wliom 
her mother said to be so conceived ])y reason t)f a picture 
of St, John the Bajitist that Innig within th(3 curtains of 
her J)ed. 

It is the same with Ix'asts ; witness Jacob’s slie(q>, and 
t,he hares and partri<lg<‘S that the snow turns while U|)('ni 
s m the mountains. There was at my house, a little whih‘ ago, 

I a cat seen watching a bird u])on th(‘ top of a tree : tJiese, 

for some time, mutually fixing their eyes one upon another, 
the bird at last let Iierself fall dead into the cat’s daws, 
either dazzled hy the force of its oym imagination, or drawn 
hy some attractive })ower of the cat. Bueh as are addict id 
to tlu‘ pleasures of the field have, I make lie question, 
heard the story of the falconer, who having earnestly fixixl 
his eyes uyon a Icite in the air, laid a wager that he would 
bring her down with the sole power of his sight, and did 
so, as it was said, for the tales I boiTow I idiarge upon the 
consciences of those from whom 1 have them. The dis- 
t courses are my own, and found tliemselves upon the ].)ro(»fs 

' of reason, not of experience ; to which every one haslilKuiy 

to add his own examples ; and wdio lias none, let him not 
forbear, the number and varh.^ties of accidents considered, 

= to lielieve that there are plenty of them: if I do not apqfiy 

; them well let some other do it for me. And, also, in the 

sulqeet of which I treat, our mamiers and motions, testi- 

• 

I ^ “Home eye, 1 know not whose, is hewitchiiig* my temler 

I lamias. niGU., AV%,, iii. 103. 
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miimes and instances, liow fabulous soever, provided they' 
are possilde, serve as well as tlie true ; wlietiier they have 
really happened or no, a.t Eome or Paris, to John or Peter, 
his still •within the verge of human capacity, which serves 
me to good use. I see, and make my advantage of it, as 
well in shadow as in substance ; and amongst the various 
readings thereof in history, I cull out the most rare and 
memoiuble to fit my own turn. There are authors whose 
only end and design it is, to give an account of things that 
have happened ; mine, if I could arrive unto it, should be 
to deliver of what may happen. There is a just liberty 
aliowed iu the schools, of supposing similitudes, when they 
ha,ve none at hand. I do not, however, make any use of 
tliat privilege, and as to that matter, in superstitious 
religion, surj)ass all historical authority. In the examples 
wliieh I here bring in, of what I have heard, read, done, or 
said, 1 have forbidden myself to dare to alter even the 
most light and indifferent eircuin stances : my consctence 
does not falsify one tittle; what my ignorance may do, I 
<,*annot say. 

And this it is that makes me sometimes doubt in my 
own mind, whether a divine, or a philosopher, and such 
men of exact and tender j>rudeiice and conscience, are fit to 
write history : for how can they stake their re])utation upon 
a ])opular faith ? how be responsi])le for the opinions of men 
they do not know ? and with what assurance deliver their 
conjectures for current pay ? Of actions perfonned before 
their own eyes, wherein several persons were actors, they 
’would l>e unwiUing to give evidence upon oath before a 
judge; and there is no man, so familiarly known to them, 
for whose intentions they ■would l)ecome' absolute caution. 
For my part, I think it less hazardous to write of things 
past, than present, by how much the winter is only to give 
an a<,*eount of things every one knows he must of necessity 
borrow upon trust. 

I am solicited to write the alfairs of my own time, by 
some who fancy I look upon them with an eye less blinded 
with passion than another, and have a clearer insight into 
them by reason of the free access fortune lias given me to 
the head^-of various factions; but they do not consider, 
that to purchase the' gloiy of Sallust, I would not give 
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*iiiyself tlie., tPoiiMe, swoni am to ohligatioii, 

assid Liity, or perseveraiice : tliat tliere is notliing so coDtrary 
to my style as a continued iiarratiye, I so often iiiterriipt, 
and cut myself short in my writing for want of breath ; I 
have neither composition nor explanation worth anything, 
and am ignorant, beyond a child, of the phrases and even 
the very words proper to express the most common things ; 
and for that reason it is, that I have undertaken to say only 
what I can say, and have accommodated my snhjeet to my 
strength : should I take one to be my guide, perad. venture 
I shoiiM not be able to keep pace wdth him ; and in. the 
freedom of my liberty, might deliver judgments, wiredi 
upon better thoughts, and according^ to reason, 'would be 
illegitimate and punishable. Plutarcli would tell ns, 
what he has delivered to us, that it is the wairk of otliers: 
that his examples are all and everywhere exactly true : that 
they are useful to posterity, and are ju’esented with alustj'o 
tha# will light us the way to virtue, is his own work. It is 
not of so dangerous eouaequence, as in a medicinal drug^ 
whether an old story 'l)e so or no. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THAT THU PROFIT OP (»NB MAN IS THE DAMAGE 
OF ANOTHER. 

Demabes ilic Atlienian ’ c-ondemned one of liis city, whose 
ti-ade it was to sell the neeessaries for funeral ceremonies, 
II] ion ]iinteiiee that he demanded imreusonahle profit, and 
that that profit could not accrue to him hut by the death of 
a great number of jicojile. A ]ndgment that appears to Iw 
iir grounded, forasmuch as no profit whatCYer caii jiussilily 
be made but at the expense of another, and that by the 
same rule he should condemn aU gain of what kind soever. 
The merchant only thrives by the debauchery of youth ; 
tile husbandman by the dearness of grain ; the aavhitoct by 

‘ Seneca, 1 >e Bencficiis, vi. whence nearly the ivhole of this 

ebapter is t aken. 
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the ruin of biiiMings ; lawyers, and officers of justice, by' 
the suits and contentions of men; nay, eTen the honour and 
of divines are derived from our death and vices. A 
])liYsieian takes no pleasure in the health even of his friends, 
says the ancient Greek comic writer, nor a soldier in the 
peace of his country, and so of the rest.^ And, which is 
yet worse, let every one but dive into his own bosom, and 
iie will find his private wishes spring and his secret hopes 
grow up at another’s expense. Upon which consideration 
it. comes into my head, that Nature does not in this swerve 
from her general polity ; for physicians hold, that the birth, 
nourishment, and increase of everything is the dissolution 
and corruption of another 

‘‘ Nam qiiodcuniqiie suis mutatuni finibus exit, 

Coiitiiiuo hoc mors est illius, quod fuit ante,” ^ 


CHAPTEE XXII, 


OF CUSTOM, AND THAT WE SHOULD NOT I2ASILY 
CHANGE A LAW EBGEIVED, 


He '* seems to me to have had a right and true apprehen- 
sion of the power of custom, who first invented the story 
of a country-woman who, having accustomed herself to play 
with and carry a young calf in her arms, and daily con- 
tiimiiig to do so as it grew up, obtained this by custom, 
that, when grown to be a great ox, she was still able to bear 
it. For, in truth, custom is a violent and treacherous 
schoolmistress. She, by little and little, slily and unper- 

* See Koiisseau, Emile, book iii, 

^ ** i’’or, whatever from it.s own confines passes changed, this is 
at once the death of that which before it was.”— L ucketiuh. ii. 

m,, ■ 

^ Let us take Florio’s I’enderingof this curious passage: ‘^My 
opinion is, tiiat he conveied aright of the force of custome, that 
first invented this tale, how a eoun trey -woman having enured 
herselfe to cherish and I>eare a young ealfe in her armes, which 
continuing, ,Hhee got such a custome, that when he grew to he a 
great oxe, shee carried him stiU in her armes.” — Edit. 1613, p. 46. 

^ StohsDus, Serm* xxix. 
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*eeivetl, sli] »s in tlie foot of her authority, but Laxin^^ by tills 
gentle and liuinble beginning, with the benefit of time,* fixed 
and established it, she then unmasks a furious and tyraimic 
eountenaiiee, against which we liaxe no more the courage 
or the power so much as to lift up our eyes. We see hei% 
at every turn, forcing and violating the rules of nature : 

“ Usiis efiicacissimus rerurn omnium magister.” ^ I refer 
to her Plato’s cave in his Pepublie, and the physicians, who 
so often submit the reasons of their art to her autliority ; as 
the story of that king, who by custom brought his stomach 
to that pass, as to live ly pc»ison, and the maid that Albertus 
reports to have lived upon spiders. In that new world of 
the Indies, there were found great nations, ami in veiy 
difiering climates, who were of the same diet, made provi- 
sion of them, and fed them for their tables ; as also, they 
did grasshoppers, mice, lizards, mid bats ; and in a time id- 
scarcity of such delicacies, a toad was siild for six crowns, 
all which they cook, and dish up with several sauces. There 
ivere also others found, to whom our diet, and the flesh we 
eat, were venomous and mortal. “ Consuetudinis iiiagua 
vis est : pernoctant venatores in nive: in montibus uri se 
patiuntur : pugiles, castibus contnsi, ne ingemiscimt 
quidem.” 

These strange examples will not api>ear so strange if w'e 
consider what we have ordinary experience of, how much 
custom stupefies our scuises. We need not go to what is 
reported of the I'eople alxmt the cataracts of tlie Nile ; and 
what philosophers believe of the music of the spheres, that 
the bodies of those circles being solid and smooth, and 
coming to touch and rub upon one another, cannot fail of 
creating a marvellous harmony, the changes and eadenws 
of which cause the revolutions and dances of the stars ; but 
that the hearing sense of all creatures here below, being 
uxiivej-salh', like "that of the Egyptians, deafened, and stupe- 
fied with the continual noise, cannot, how great soever, 

^ “ Custonx is tiie best master of all tMnga Plixy, Nat. Hut , , 
xxvL 2. 

“ “The power of custom is very gi eat : huntsmen will lie out 
all night in tlie snow, or stiller themselves to be burned up by the 
sun on the mountains ; boxers, however hurt by the ebstus, never 
utter a groan.”— “C iceeo, ii. 17. 
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perceive it.^ Smiths, millers, pewterers, forgemen, aiuT 
announ‘rs could never be able to live in the perpetual noise 
of their own trades, did it strike their ears with the same 
violence that it does ours. 

My j>erfumed doublet gratifies mv own smelling at first ; 
but after I have worn it three days together, his only 
pleasing to the bystanders. This is yet more strange, that 
custom, notwithstanding long intermissions and intervals, 
should yet have the power to unite and establish the effect 
of its inipressions upon our senses, as is niaiiifest in such as 
live near unto steeples and the frerpient noise of the bells, 
I inysi:‘lf lie at home in a tower, where every morning and 
evcaiing a very great bell rings out the Ave Maria: the 
noise shakes my very tower, and at first seemed insupport- 
able to me ; but I am so used to it, that I hear it without 
any mamuu' of offence, and often without awaking at it. 

Plato “ reprehending a boy for playing at nuts, ‘*Thou 
r(‘|.»r()Yest me,” says the boy, “for a very little thkig.” 
“Custom,” replied Plato, “is no little thing.” I find that 
our gn^atest vices derive their first propensity from our 
most tender infancy, and that our principal education 
de[)eiuls u]>on the nurse. Mothers are mightily pleased to 
stH.^ a child writhe off the neck of a chicken, or to please 
itself with hurting a dog or a cat ; and such wise fathers 
tlmre are in the world, who look upon it as a notable mark 
of a martial spirit, when they hear a son miscall, or see him 
domineer over a poor peasant, or a lackey, that dares not 
reply, nor turn again ; and a great sign of wit, when they 
see him cheat and overreach his playfellow by some malicious 
treachery and deceit. Yet these are the true seeds and 
rt>ots of cruelty, tyranny, and treason ; they bud and put out 
there, and afterwards shoot up vigorously, and grow to 
prodigious bulk, cultivated by custom. And it is a very 
<,langerous mistake to excuse these vile inclinations upon the 
tenderness of their age, and the triviality of the subject: 
first, it is nature that speaks, whose declaration is then, more 

^ This passage is taken from Cicero’s “Dream of Scipio,” see 
his De Repuhlica, vL 11. The Egyptians were said to be stunned 
by the noise of the Cataracts. 

* Diogen^ Laertius, iii, But he whom Plato censured was 
a boy playing at nuts, but a naan throwing dice. 
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SBieere, and imvard thoughts more undisguised, as it is 
more weak and young ; secondly, the defomiitj of cozenage 
does not consist nor depend upon the difference betwixt 
crowns and pins ; but I rather hold it more just to concliule 
thus : wdiy should he not cozen in crowns since he does it in 
pins, than as they do, who say they only play for pins, they 
would not do it if it were for money? Children should 
i.*arefully be instructed to abhor vices for their own con- 
texture ; and the natural deformity of those vices ought st> 
to be represented to them, that they may not only avoid 
tlieni in their actions, hut especially so to abominate them 
in their hearts, that the very thought should lie hateful to 
them, with what mask soever they may be disguised. 

I know very well, for what concerns myself, that from 
having been brought up in my childhood to a plain and 
straightforward "way of dealing, and from having had an 
aversion to all manner of juggling and foul play in my 
childiSli spjorts and recreations (and, indeed, it is to hi* 
noted, that the plays of children are not performed in }jlay, 
^ but are to be judged in tliein as their most serious actions ), 
there is no game so small wherein from my own bosom 
naturally, and without study or endeavour, I have not an 
extreme aversion for deceit. I shuffle and <.*ut and make as 
much clatter with tlie cards, and keep as strict account for 
farthings, as it were for double pistoles ; when wiiming or 
losing against my wife and daughter, ’tis indifferent to me, 
as when I play in good earnest with others, for round sums. 
At ail times, and in all places, my own eyes are sufficient to 
look to my fingers ; I am not so narrowly watclmd by any 
.other, neither is there any I have more respect to. 

I saw the other day, at my own. house, a little fellow, a 
native of Nantes, born without arms, who has so well taught 
his feet to perform the services his hands should have done 
him, that truly these have half forgotten their natural office ; 
and, indeed, the fellow calls them his hands ; with them, lie 
cuts anything, charges and discharges a pnstol, threads a 
needle, sews, writes, puts off his hat, combs his head, plays 
at cards and dice, and all this with as much dexterity as any 
other could do who had more, and more pro|>er, limbs to 
assist him. The money I gave him — for he gains his 
living by showing these feats — he took in his foot, as we do 
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in oiir banxl. I laave seen another who, being yet a Iw, 
fiourishetl a two-handed sword, and, if I may so siiy, 
bandied a halberd with the mere motions of his neck and 
shoulders for want of hands ; tossed them into the air, and 
caught them again, darted a dagger, and cracked a whip as 
well as any coachman in France. 

Blit the e:§ects of custom are much more manifest in the 
strange impressions she imprints in our minds, where she 
meets with less resistance. What has she not the power to 
impose upon our judgments and beliefs ? Is there any so 
fantastic opinion (omitting the gross impostures of religions, 
with which we see so many great nations, and so many 
rmderstanding men, so strangely besotted; for this being 
bt‘yond the reach of human reason, any error is more 
excusable in such as are not endued, through the divine 
bounty, with an extraordinary illumination from above), 
but, uf other opinions, are there any so extravagant, that she 
iuis not planted and established for laws in those jlhrts of 
tlu^ world upon which she has been pleased to exercise her 
power? And therefore that ancient exclamation was ex-, 
c(H‘ding just : hTon pudet physicum, id est speculatorem 
venatc)rem(|ue naturae, ab animis consuetudine imbutis 
(juterere testimonium veritatisr”^ 

I do Ixdieve, that no so absurd or ridiculous fancy can 
enter into human imagination, that does not meet with some 
example of public practice, and that, consequently, our 
reason does not ground and back up. There are peo},>le, 
aniongst whom it is the fashion to turn their backs upon 
him they salute, and never look upon the man they intend 
to honour. There is a place, where, whenever the king 
spits, the greatest ladies of his court put out their hands to 
receive it; and another nation, where the most eminent 
persons about him stoop to take up his ordure in a linen 
cloth. Let us here steal room to insert a story. 

A French gentleman was always wont to blow his nose 
with his fingers (a thing very much against our fashion), 
and he justifying himself for so doing, and he was a man 

* Is it not a shame for a natural philosopher, that is, for an 
observe^: and hunter of nature, to seek testimonv of the truth from 
minds prepossessed with eustom.”-~CiCEKO, lie Natnra Dear., I 
30. The text haa petere, not quwrere. 
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farJlous for plea-sant repartees, lie asked me, wliat privilt.-ge 
this filthy excrement had, that we must carry about us a 
fine handkerchief to receive it, and, whicli was more, after- 
wards to lap it carefully up, and carry it ail day about in 
our pockets, which, he said, could not but be inucli more 
nauseous and ofiensive, than to see it thrown away, as we 
did all other evacuations. I found that what he said was 
not altogether without reason, and by being frequently in 
his company, that slovenly action of his was at last grown 
familiar to me ; whieh neveidheless we make a face at! wdien 
w'e hear it reported of another country . Miracles appear to 
])e so, according to our ignorance of nature, and not accord- 
ing to the essence of nature: the continually being ac- 
customed to anything, blinds the eye of our judgment. 
Barbarians are no more a w'onder tons, than we are to 
them ; nor with any more reason, as every one -would confess, 
if after having travelled over those remote examjiles, men 
could settle themselves to refieot upon, and rightly to confer 
them with, th<.iir own. Human reason is a tincture alnx^st 
equally infused into all our opinions and maimers, of wdiat 
form soever they are; infinite in matter, infinite in 
diversity. But I return to my subject. 

There are peoples, where, his wife and children excepted, 
no one sjieaks to the king but through a tube. In one and 
the same nation, the virgins discover those parts that 
modesty should persuade them to hide, and the married 
wT>men carefully cover and conceal them. To which, 
this custom, in anotlier })]ace, has some relation, -where 
chastity, but in marriage, is of no esteem, for unmarried 
women may prostitute themselves to as many as they please, 
and being got wfith child, may lawfully take physic, in the 
sight of every one, to destroy their fruit. And, in another 
]dace, if a tradesman many, all of the same condition, whtt 
are invited to the wedding, lie wuth the bride before him ; 
and the greater number of them there is, the greater is her 
honour, and the opinion of her al)ility and strength : if an 
offi<.‘er marry, Tis the same, the same with a labourer, or 
one of mean condition, but then, it belongs to the lord of 
the place to perform that office ; and yet a severe loyalty 
during marriage is afterwards strictly enjoined. * Tliere 
are places where brothels of young men are kept for the 
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plejisure of women ; where the wives go to war as well a«s 
tlio husbands, and not only share in the dangers of battle, 
bni, moreover, in the honours of command. Others, where 
they wear rings not only through their noses, lips, cheeks, 
and on their toes, but also weighty gimmals pf gold thrust 
through their paps and buttocks ; where, in eating, they 
wipe their fingers upon their thighs, geiiitories, and the 
soles of their feet : where children are excluded, and brothers 
and nephews only inherit; and elsewhere, nephews only, 
saving in the succession of the prince : where, for the regula- 
tion of community in goods and estates, observed in the 
country, certain sovereign magistrates have committed to 
them tlie universal charge and overseeing of the agriculture, 
ami distribution of the fruits, according to the necessity of 
every one : wdiere they lament the death of children, and 
feast at tlie decease of old men ; wdiere they lie ten or 
tw^elve in a bed, men and their wives together: wdiere 
women, wdiose husbands come to violent ends, may marry 
again, and others not : wdiere the condition of women is 
looked upon with such contempt, that they kill all tlie 
native females, and l>uy wives of their neighlioiirs to supply 
their use; wdiere hiisbaiuhs may repudiate their wives with- 
out showing any cause, but wives cannot part from their 
husliands, for what cause soever ; wdiere husliands may sell 
their wives in case of sterility ; where they boil the bodies 
of tlieir dead, and afterwards pound them to a pulp, wdiich 
they mix with their wine, and drink it; where the most 
coveted sepulture is to be eaten with dogs, and elsewhere 
by birds; where they believe the souls of the blessed live in 
all maimer of liberty, in delightful fields, furnished with 
all sorts of delicimies, and that it is these souls, repeating 
tht‘ w^ords we utter, which we call Eclio ; where they fight 
in the winter, and shoot their arrows with the most mortal 
aim, swimming; where, for a sign of subjection, they lift 
up their shoulders, and hang down their heads ; w'here'they 
put off their shoes when they enter the king’s palace"; 
where the eunuchs, who take charge of the sacred women, 
have, moreover, their lips and noses cut off, that they may 
not be loved ; where the iiriests put out their own eyes, to 
be better acquainted with their demons, and the lietter to 
receive their, oracles ; where every one makes to himself a 
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deity of wliat lie likes best ; tbe bimter of a lion or a fox, 
the fisher of some fish; idols of every human action or 
liassion; in which place, the siin, the moon, and the earth 
are the principal deities, and the form of taking an oath is, 
to touch the earth, looking np to hearen ; where both fiesh 
and fish is eaten raw ; wliere the greatest oath they take 
is, to sivear by the name of some dead person of reputation, 
laying their hand upon his tomb ; where the new year’s gift, 
the king sends every year to the princes, his vassals, is lire, 
which lieing brought, ail the old fire is put out, and the 
neighbouring people are bound to fetch the new, every cm* 
for themselves, upon pain of high treason; where, when 
the king, to betake himself wholly to devotion, retires from 
his administration (which often falls out), his next siiceessor 
is obliged to do the same, and the right of the kingdom 
devolves to the third in succession ; where they vary the 
form of government, according to the seeming necessity of 
affairs t depose the king wdien they think good, substi- 
tuting certain elders to govern in his stead, and sometimes 
transferring it into the hands of the commonalty ; where 
^men and W'Omen are both circumcised and also ba])tized ; 
where the soldier, who in one or several engagements, lias 
been so fortunate as to present seven of the enemies’ heads 
to the king, is made noble: -where they live in that rare 
and unsociable opinion of the mortality of the soul ; where 
the w^omen are delivered without pain or fear: wdiere the 
women "wear copper leggings upon both legs, and if a louse 
bite them, are bound in magnanimity to bite them again^ 
and dare not marry, till first they have made their king a 
tender of their virginity, if he please to accept it : wliere 
the ordinary -way of salutation is by putting a finger down 
to the earth, and then pointing it up towards heaven: 
where men carry burdens upon their heads, and women on 
their shoulders; -where the women make water standing, 
and the men squatting: where they send their blood in 
token of friendship, and o:ffer incense to the men they 
would honour, like gods : where, not only to the fouidh, 
but in any other remote degree, kindred are not permitted 
to inarry : where the children are four yeai’s at nurse, and 
often twelve ; in which ydace, also, it is accounted* mortal 
to give the child suck the first day after it is born : where 
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tlie correction of the male children is peculiarly desi^^'Ilod 
to the fathers, and to the mothers of the girls ; the piuiish- 
meiit being to hang them by the heels in the smoke : where 
they cireimieise the women: where they eat all sorts of herbs, 
without other scruple than of the badness of the smell: 
wliere a, 11 things are open — the finest houses, furnished in 
the richest maimer, without doors, windows, trunks, or (hests 
t'l lock, a thief being there punished double what they are 
in other places : where they crack lice with their teeth like 
moiikiws, and abhor to see them killed with one’s nails: 
where in all their lives they neither cut their hair nor pare 
tJieir nails ; and, in another place, pare those of the right 
hand, only, letting the left gro’w for ornament and bravery : 
wliere they suffer the hair on the right side to grow as long 
as it will, and, shave the other ; and in the neighbouring 
provinces, some let their hair grow long before, and some 
behind, shaving close the rest : where parents let out their 
children, and husT>ands their wives, to tlieir guests to hire : 
wht're a man may get his own mother with child, and fathers 
make use of their own daughters or sons, without scandal:^ 
where at their solemn feasts they interchangeably lend their 
children to one another, without any consideration of near- 
ness of lilood. In one place, men feed upon human flesh ; in 
another, ’tis reputed a pious office for a man to kill his father 
at a certain age ; elsewhere, the fathers dispose of their chib 
dren, whilst yet in their mothers’ wombs, some to be pre- 
served and carefully brought up, and others to be abandoned 
or made away. Elsewhere the old husbands lend their wives 
to young men ; and in another place they are in common, 
without offence ; in one place particularly, the women take 
it for a mark of honour to have as many gay fringed tassels 
at the bottom of their garment, as they have lain with 
several men. Moreover, has not custom made a republic 
of women separately by themselves ? has it not put arms 
into their hands, and made them raise armies and fight 
battles f And does she not, by her own precept, instruct 
the most ignorant vulgar, and make them i>erfeet in things 
which all the philosophy in the world could never beat Into 
the heads of the wisest men f For we know entire nations, 
where death was not only despised, but entertained with 
greatest triumph; where children of seven years old 
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silvered tlieinselTes to 'be wMpped to deatli, without 
ehaiiging cotuiteuaiice ; where riches were in such contempt, 
that the meanest citizen would not have deigned to stoop 
to take up a purse of crowns. And we know regions, very 
'"’fruitful in all manner of provisions, where, notwithstand- 
ing, the most ordinary diet, and that they are most pleased 
with, is only bread, cresses, and water." Did not custom, 
moreover, work that miracle in Chios that, in seven hun- 
dred years, it was never known that ever maid or wife 
committed any act to the prejudice of her honour ? 

To conclude ; there is nothing, in my opinion, that she 
does not, or may not do; and, therefore, wdth very good 
reason it is, that Pindar calls her the queen, and empress 
of the world. He that was seen to beat his fathei*, and 
reproved for so doing, made answer, that it was the custom 
of their family : that, in like manner his father had beaten 
Ids grandfather, his grandfather his great-grandfather. 

And 1:his,” says he, pointing to his son, wheii he comes 
to my age, shall Ijeat me.” And the hither, wliuui the sou 
.dragged and hauled along the streets, commanded him to 
stop at a certain door, for he himself, he said, had dragge<l 
his father no farther, that being the utmost limit of the 
hereditary outrage the sons used to ]>ractise upon the 
fathers in their family. It is as much by custom as 
infiimiitY, says Aristotle,^ iliat w'omen tear their hair, bite 
their nails, and eat coals and earth, and, more by custom 
than nature, that men abuse tliemselves with one another. 

The laws of conscience, which we pretend to l>e derived, 
from nature, proceed from custom ; every one, having an 
inward veneration for the opinions and manners approved 
and received amongst his own j:H3ople, cannot, witliout very 
great reluctance, depart from them, nor apply himself to 
them without applause. In times past, when those of Crete 
would curse any one, they prayed the gods to engage him 
in some ill custom.'^ But the principal effect of its power 
is, so to seize and ensnare us, that it is hardly in us to* 
disengage ourselves from its gripe, or so to come to our- 

* Pindar says this of the Law' : Ttavrwv ; Imt 

Herodotus, in citing these words (iii. 38), applies to HCnso 

of enstoni. 

® Moral. Hicomac., vii, 6. ^ ¥ai Max., vii % exi 14 
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selves, as to consider of and to weigh the things it enjoins. 

To say the truth, by reason that we suck it in with our 
milk, and that the face of the world presents itself in this 
posture to our first sight, it seems as if we were horn upon^ i 
condition to follow on this track ; and the common fancies 1 
that we find in repute everywhere about us, and infused 
into our minds with the seed of om* fathers, appear to be 
the most universal and genuine : from whence it comes to 
pass, that whatever is oil the hinges of custom, is belieml 
to be also oif the hinges of reason ; how unreasonably for 
the most part, God knows. j 

If, as we who study ourselves, have learned to do, every 
one wlio hears a good sentence, would immediately consider | 
how it does any way touch his own private concern, every 
one would find that it was not so much a good saying, as a 
severe lash to the ordinary stu})idity of his own judgment ; 
but men receive the precepts and admonitions of truth, as 
directed to the common sort, and never to themselv'ts ; aiu.] 
instead of applying them to their own manners, do only 
very ignorantly and uiiprofitabiy commit them to memory 
But let us return to the empire of custom. 

Such people as have been bred up to liberty, and subject 
to no other dominion but the authi>rity of their own will, 
look U|x>n all other form of government as monstrous and 
contrary to nature. Those who are inured to monarchy do 
the same ; and what opportunity soever fortune presents 
them with to change, even then, when with the greatest 
difficulties they have distmgaged themselves from one 
master, that was troublesome and grievous to them, they 
presently nm, with the same difiiculties, to create another ; 
l)eing unable to take into hatred subjection itself. 

'Tis by the mediation of custom, that every one is content 
with the place where he is planted by nature ; and thi^ 
Highlanders of Scotland no more pant after Touraine, than 
the Scythians after Thessaly. Darius asking certain Greeks 
wliat they would take to assume the custom of the Indians, 
of eatiiig the dead bodies of their fathers (for that was 
their use, believing they could not give them a better, nor 
more noble . sepulture, than to bury them in their own 
bodies)^ they made answer, that nothing in the world 
should hire them to do it ; but having also tried to per- 
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suable tlie Indians to leave tlieir custom, and, after flie 
Greek manner, to l>iim tke bodies of their fathers, they 
conceived a still greater horror at the notion.^ Every one 
does the same, for use veils from us the true aspect of things. 

“ Nil adeo magnum, nec tarn niirahile quidquam 
Princi}3io, quod non minuant mirarier omnes 
i\aiil]atim.” 

Taking upon me once to justify something in use amongst 
us, and that was received with absolute authority for a great 
many leagues round about us, and not content, as men com- 
monly do, to establish it only by force of law and example, 
lait inquiring still farther into its ongin, I found the foun- 
dation so weak, that I who made it my business to coiiiirm 
others, was very near being dissatisfied myself. ’Tis by this 
receipt that Plato ® undertakes to cure the uimatural and 
preposterous loves of his time, as one wliich lie esteems of 
sovereign virtue ; namely, that the public o})inion condemns 
them ; that the poets, and all other sorts of writers, relate 
horrilde stories of them ; a recipe, by virtue of wdiich the 
^nost beautiful daughters no more allure their fathers’ lust.; 
nor brothers, of the finest shape and fasliion, tbeir sisters* 
desire ; the very fables of Thyestes, (Edipns, and Macareus, 
having with the harmony of their song, iafused this whole- 
some opinion and belief into the tender brains of children. 
Chastity is, in truth, a great and shining virtue, and of 
wdiich tiie utility is sufRciently known : Imt to treat of it, 
and to set it oil in its true value, according to nature, is as 
hard a^s ’tis easy to do so according to custom, law^s, and 
prece])ts. The fundamental and universal reasons are of 
very obscure and difficult researcdi, and our masters either 
lightly pass them over, or not daring so much as to touch 
them, precijiitate themselves into the liberty and protection 
of custom, there puffing themselves out and triimiplnng to 
their heart’s content : such as will not suffer themselves to 
he withdrawn from this original source, do yet commit a 

’ Herodotus, iii. H8. 

” “There is notliing, at first, so grand, so tnlmirahle, which, by 
degrees, }»eo]>ie do not regard with less admiration,”— LuCRKTXUSj 
ii. 3027. 

^ J^aws, viii. 6. 
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grQ‘a>teY error, and subject tliemselves to wild opiniops: 
witness Giirysippus ^ who, in so inanj of Iiis writings, has 
strewed the little account he made of incestuous conjunc- 
tions, committed with how near relations soeyer. 

WJioeyer would disengage himself from this violent pre- ^ 
judiee of custom, would find several things received with 
al)solute and undoubting opinion, that have no other support 
than the hoary head and rivalled face of ancient usage. But 
the mash taken of!:, and things being referred to the decision 
of truth and reason, he will find his judgment as it were 
altogether oveidhrowu, and jet restored to a much more sure 
estate. For example, I shall ask him, what can be more 
strange than to see a people obliged to obey laws they never 
understood; bound in all their domestic alfairs, as marriages, 
donations, -wills, sales, and purchases, to rules they cannot 
possibly know, being neither written nor published in their 
own language, and of which they are of necessity to pur- 
chase both the interpretation and the use ? Not according 
to the ingenious opinion of Isocrates, who counselled his 
king to make the traffics and negotiations of his subjects, 
free, frank, and of profit to them, and their quarrels and^ 
disj^utes burdensome, and laden with heavy impositions and 
}>enalties ; but, by a prodigious opinion, to make sale of 
reason itself, and to give to laws a course of merchandise. 

I til ink myself obliged to fortune that, as our historians 
re]>ort, it was a Gascon gentleman, a countryman of mine, 
who first opjxtsed Charlemagne, wdien he attempted to im- 
pose upon us Latin and iin],)erial laws. 

What can be more savage, than to see a nation where, by 
lawful custom, the office of a judge is bought and sold, 
where judgments are paid for with ready money, and where 
justicje may legitimately l>e denied to him that has not 
wherewithal to pay ; a merchandise in so great repute, as in 
a government to create a fourth estate of wmngliiig lawyers, 
to add to the three ancient ones of the church, nobility, and 
people ; which fourth estate, having the laws in their own 
hands, and sovereign power over men’s lives and fortunes, 
makes another Ixidj separate from nobility : whence it 
comes to pass, that there are double laws, those of honour 

^ ^ SextiiB Empiricus ; Pyrrlion Hy pot >'}>., i. 14. 

* ® Bkmmm to Nicocks. 
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au^ tliose of jiustice jn man}Ulimgs altogether opposite one 
to another; the nobles as rigorouslj condemning a lie 
taken, as the other do a lie revenged Tbj the law of amis, 
he shall be degraded from all nobility and honour who puts 
up with an affront ; and by the civil law, he who vindicates 
his reputation by revenge incurs a capital punishment : be 
wdio applies himself to the law for reparation of an offence 
done to his honour, disgraces himself ; and he who dees not, 
is censured and punished by the law. Yet of these two 
so different things, both of them referring to one head, the 
one has the charge of peace, the other of war ; those have 
the ]>rofit, these the honour ; those the wisdom, these the 
virtue ; those the word, these the action ; those justice, these 
valour ; those reason, these force ; those the long robe, these 
the short ; — divided betwixt them. 

For what concerns in different things, as clothes, who is 
there seeking to bring them back to their true use, whicli is 
the body’s service and convenience, and upon which their 
origimfl grace and fitness depend ; for the most fantastic, in 
my opinion, that can be imagined, I. wull instance annmgst 
» others, our fiat caps, that long tail of velvet that liaugs 
down from our women’s heads, with its ])arty“Colourc*d 
trappings ; and that vain and futile model of a member w'-e i, 

cannot in modesty so much as name, "which nevei-theless we 
make show and parade of in public. These considerations, 
notwithstanding, will not prevail upon any understanding 
man to decline the common mode ; but, on the CDntran% 
methinks. all singular and paiticular fashions are rather 
marks of folly and vain affectation, than of sound reason, ' 

iiud that a wise man ought, within, to withdraw and retire i 

his soul from the crowed, and there keep it at liberty and in 
powTU’ to- judge freely of things ; but, as to externals, abso- i 

lutely to follow and conform himself to the fashion of the 
time. Public society has nothing to do with our thoughts, j , 

but the rest, as our actions, our labours, our fortunes, and f ; 

our lives, we are to lend and abandon them to its service, i . 

and to the common opinion ; as did that good and great J I 

Socrates who refused to preserve Ms life by a disolx^dience | 

to the magistrate, though a very wicked and unjust one : j i 

for it is the rule of rules, the general law of laws, that every j [ 

one observe those of the place wherein he lives. * ! j 
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And now to anotlier point. It is a verj great doubt, 
whether anj so manifest benefit can accrue from the aitera- 
tioii of a law received, let it be what it will, as there is 
danger and inconvenience in altering it ; forasmuch as 
government is a structure composed of divers parts and 
members joined and united together, with so strict eoimec- 
tion, that it is impossible to stir so much as one brick ov 
stone, but the whole body will be sensible of it. The legis- 
lator of the Thnriaiis’'^ ordained, that whosoever would^ go 
about either to abolish an old law, or to establish a new, 
should present himself with a halter about his neck to the 
people to the end, that if the iimovation he wouhi iiiti'o- 
diice should not be approved by every one, he might imme- 
diately be hanged ; and he of the Lacedjninonians employed 
his life, to obtain from his citizens a faithful promise, that 
none of his law^s should be violated.'* The Epliorus who 
so rudely cut the two strings that Phrynis had abided to 
musi(% newer stood to examine whether that addition made 
better harmony, or that ].>y its means the instrument was 
more full and complete; it was enough for him to condemnT 
the invention, that it was a novelty, and an alteration of the 
old fjishion. Which also is the meaning of the old rusty 
sword carried before the magistracy of Marseilles.^ 

For my own paid, I have a great aversion from novelty, 
what face or what pretence soever it may carry along with 
it, and have reason, having been an eyewitness of the great 
evils it has produced. For those which for so many 
years have lain so heavy upon us, it is not wholly account- 
able; but one may say, with colour enough, that it has 
accidentally prodm^ed and liegotten the mischiefs and ruin 
that hav'e since happened, botli without and against it ; it, 
principally, we are to accuse for these disorders. 

Heu ! patior telis vulnera facta meis.” 

^ It is good to obey the laws of one’s country,” — Exeerpta ex 
Trag, Grceck^ Grotio infcerp., 1020, p. 037. 

^ Charondas; DwkL Sic., xii. 24. 

® Lycurgas? Plutarch, in Vita, e. 22. ^ Val Max., ii. 0, 7, 

® “ Akis ! the wounds were made by my own weaiwiis.”— O vid, 
Mp. FhylL Bemophmnth vers. 4H. 
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"Sliej wlio ghe tlie first shock to a state, are almost iititii- 
rallv tlie first ov'erwlielined hi its ruin ; the fruits of public 
eonimotioii arc seldom enjoyed ]>y him wlio was tiie first 
motor ; ho beats and disturbs the water for another’s not. 
The unity and contexture of this monarchy, of this grand 
ecUfi<je, liaviiig been rij^ped and tom in her old age, by this 
thing called innovation, has since laid open a rout, and 
given snliicient admittance to such injuries: the royal 
majesty wdth greater clifiicidty declines from the summit to 
the middle, then it falls and tumldes headlong from tlie 
middle to the bottom. But if the inventors do the grealer 
mischief, the imitators are more vicious, to follow examples 
of which tluyv have felt ami punished both the horror and 
the offence, i^^nd if there can be any degree of honour in 
ill-doing, these last must yield to the others tlie glory of 
contriving, and the courage of making the first attempt. All 
sorts of new disorders easily draw, from this primitive and 
ever-flowing fountain, examples and ])recedents to trouble 
and tlisconipose our government ; we read in our vt‘ry laws, 
inatle for the remedy of this first evil, the liegiiining and 
•pretences of all sorts of wic'ked enterprises ; tmd that btfi'als 
ns, wdiicli Thucydides said of the civil wars of his time,' 
that, in favour of public vices, they gave them new ami 
more plausible names for their excuse, s\veetening and dis- 
guising their true titles which must be done, forsooth, to 
reform our conscience and belief: “ honesta oratio 
but the l)est pretence for innovation is of very dangerous 
(‘oiisequenee : adeo nihil inotum ex anticpio probabile 

estT’^ And freely to S 2 }eak my thoughts, it argues a strange 
self-love and great presumption to be so fond of one s 
own opinions, that a public peace must be overthrown to 
estal'ilish them, and to introduce so many inevitable mis- 
chiefs, and so dreadful a corruption of manners, as a civil 
war and the mutations of state consequent to it, always 
bring in their train, and to introduce them, in a thing of so 
high concern, into the bowels of one’s own country. Can 
there be worse husbandry than to set up so many certain 

' Book iii. c. 52. 

- Fine words truly.” -Ter., And, i. I, 114. 

^ “We are ever wrong in changing ancient w^ays.”— Livv, 
xxxiv. 54. 



’ ** Those things more belong to the gods to detenniue than to 
them ; let the gmfa, therefore, take eare tliat their sacred mysteries 
were not nrofaneti/’-^LtVYj x, 6. 

,, ^ Heroaotns, -viii. 36. ^ 
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and knowing vices against errors that are tniiy contested 
and disputable? And are there any worse sorts of vices 
than those committed against a man’s own conscience, and 
the natural light of his own reason? The Senate, iq.ioii 
the dispute betwixt it and the people about the administra- 
tion of their religion, was bold enough to return this 
evasion for current pay : “ Ad deos id magis, cpiam ad se, 
peiTinere : ipsos visuros, ne sacra sua polliiantur; ” ^ accord- 
ing to what the oracle answered to those of Delphos wli<>, 
fearing to be invaded by the Persians, in tlie Median war, 
iiujuired of Apollo, how they should dispose of the holy 
treasure of his temple ; whether they should hide, or 
remove it to some other place ? He returned them answer, 
that they should stir nothing from thence, an<l only take 
care of themselves, for he was sufficient to look to what 
beb>nged to liim/^ 

The Christian religion has all the marks of the utmost 
utility ajid justice : but none more niaiiifest tluin the severe 
injunction it lays indilferently upon ail to yield al)solute 
obe<lieuc(j to the civil magistrate, and to maintain and <ie- 
fen<l the laws. Of which, what a wonderful example has- 
the divine wisdom left us, that, to establish the salvation of 
mankind, and to conduct His glorious victory over death 
aiul sin, v/ould do it after no other way, but at the mercy of 
our ordinary forms of justice, subjecting the progress and 
issue of so high and so salutiferoiis an elfecrt, to tlie blind- 
ness and injustice of our customs and observances; sacri- 
ficing the innocent blood of so many of His elect, and so k.mg 
a loss of so many years, to the maturing of this inestimabie 
fruit ? There is a vast diffiereiice betwixt tlie case of « me 
who follows the fonns and laws of his country, and of 
another who will undertake to regulate and change them ; 
of whom the first pleads sim|>licity, obedience, and example 
for his excuse, who, whatever he shall do, it cannot be im- 
puted to malice ; *tis at the worst but misfortune : “ Quis 
est enim, quern non moveat elarissimis monumentis testata 
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eoiisigiiataqiie.aiitiquitas ? ^ besides'.'.wliat- Isocrates sayB,“ 

that defect is ii€?arer allied to moderatiori than excels : the 
other is a imicli more ruffling gamester ; for whosocYer sliall 
take upon Mill to choose and alter, iism-ps the authority of 
judging, and should look well about him, and make it his 
'business to discern clearly the defect of what he would 
alxilish, and the Tirtue of what he is about to introduce. 

; This so vulgar consideration, is that wdiicli settled me in 
TOY station, and kept even my most extravagant and 
nil governed youth under the rein, so as not to burden my 

1 shoulders with so great a ■weight, as to I'ender myself 

I respoiisilde for a science of that importance, and in tliis to 

I dare wdiat in my better and more matiu'e judgment 1 durst 

j not do in the most easy and indiiferent tilings I. had been 
I instructed in, and wlierein tbe temerity of judging is of no 

' cunsequeiice at all; it seeming to me very unjust to g*) 

alxiut to subject public and established customs and insti- 
tutions to the w^eakness and instability of a private timl 
])articufar fancy (for private reason has Imt a private juris- 
diction), and to attempt that upon the divine, which nogoverii- 
ment wdll endure a man should do, upon the civil laws , with 
Vliich , though human reason has much more conmierce than 
with the other, yet are they sovereignly judged hy their own 
]iroper judges, and the extreme sufflciency serves only to 
exjxumd and set forth the law and custom received, aud 
ludther to wu*est it, nor to introduce anything of innovation. 
If, sometimes, the divine providence has gone lieyond the 
rules to which it has necessarily bound and obliged us 
men, it is not to give us any dispensation to do tbe same ; 
those are master-strokes of the divine hand, which W'O'are 
iiiit to imitate, but to admire, and extraordinary examples, 

■ marks of express and paidicular purposes, of the nature of 
miracles, presented before us for manifestations of its 
almigbtiness, equally above both our rules and force, which 
it would be folly and impiety to attempt to represent and 
imitate ; aud that we ought not to follow, but to contem- 
plate with the greatest reverence : acts of His personage, 

' For who is there that antl^piity, sealed and attested with so 
; many glorious monuments, cannot move?” — CiCEEO, Be Birin. 
I 40 ‘ 

Ad Nioocl, j». 21. 
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and not for ns. Cotta very opportunely declares : Qiinm 
de roligione agitur, Ti. Coruncaniimi, P. Scipionem, *P. 
Sceevolam, pontifices maximos, non Zenoneni, aut Clean- 
tliem, aut Clirysippiim, sequor.’’^ God knows, in tlie 
present quarrel of our civil war, wliere there are a hundred 
articles to dash out and to put in, great and very consider- 
able, how many there are who can truly boast they have 
exactly and perfectly weighed and understood the groimds 
and reasons of the one and the other party ; ’tis a number, 
if they make any number, that would be able to give ns 
very little disturbance. But what becomes of all the rest, 
under what ensigns do they inarch, in what quarter do 
they lie? Theirs have the same effect with other weak 
ainl ill-applied medicines ; they have only set the humours 
they would purge more violently in work, stirred and 
exasperated by the conflict, and left them still l>€‘hind. 
The potion was too weak to purge, but strong enough to 
weaken us ; so that it does not work, but we keep it still 
in our bodies, and reap nothing from the operation biit 
intestine gripes and dolours. 

So it is, nevertheless, that Fortune, still reserving her, 
authority in deflam^e of whatever wo jire able to do or sav, 
sometimes presents us with a necessity so urgent, tliat his 
requisite the laws should a little yield and give way ; and 
when one opposes the increase of an innovation that thus 
intrudes itself by violence, to keep a man’s self in so doing, 
in all places and in all things within bounds and rules 
against those who have the power, and to whom all things 
are lawful that may any way serve to ndvaiuje their design, 
who have no other law nor rule l>ut what serves ]»est to 
their own purpose, ’tis a dangerous obligation and an 
i n t olerable i nequality , 

“ Adituiu iiocendi perfido pra^stat fules," - 

forasmuch as the ordinary discipline of a liealthful state 
does not provide against these extraordinary accidents ; it 

f ** When matter of religion is in question, L am governed hy T. 

P. Scipio, P. Beawola, the high priests, and not hy 
.y or Chrysippns.’’— Cicero, Ik Xafnra Deor., ill 2, 

'i f] faith in* a treaelierons person, opens the door to 

(Mdip,, act iii. verse 686. 
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pM^siipposes a body tliat supports itself in its principal 
ineinbers and offices, and a common consent to its obedience 
and obserTation. A legitimate proceeding is cold, heavy, 
and constrained, and not fit to make head against a head- 
strong and unbridled proceeding. dTis known to be, to 
this day, cast in the dish of those two great men, Octavios 
and Cato, in the two civil wars of Sylla and Csesar, that 
they would rather suffer their country to undergo the last 
extremities, than relieve their fellow-citizens at the ex])eiise 
of its laws, or be guilty of any innovation; for, in tinith, 
in these last necessities, where there is no other remedy, it 
would, perad venture, be more discreetly done, to stoop and 
yield a little to receive the blow, than, by oj^posing without 
possibility of doing good, to give occasion to violence to 
trample all under foot ; and better to make the laws do 
wdiat they can when they cannot do what they wx)uid. 
After this manner did he’ who suspended them for foiir- 
and-twenty hours, and he who, for once, shifted a day in 
the calendar, and that other ‘'who of the month of June 
made a second of May. The Laeedsemoniaiis themselves, 
• who were so religious observers of the laws of their country, 
being straitened by one of their own edicts, by which it 
was expi’essly forbidden to choose the same man twice to 
be admiral ; and on the other side, their affairs necessarily 
recjuiriiig that Lysander should again take upen him that 
command, they made one Aratus admiral, ’tis true, but 
withal, Lysander went superintendent of the na%w ; aud, 
by the same subtlety, one of their ambassadors being sent 
to the Atlienians to obtain the revo(ration of some decree, 
and Pericles remonstrating to him, that it was forbidden 
to take awaiy the tablet wherein a law had once been 
engrossed, be advised him to turn it only, that being not 
forbidden; and Plutarch commends Philop)cemen, iliat 
being born to ooniinand, he knew how to do it, not only 
according to the laws, luit also to overrule even the laws 
themselves, wdien the pmbiic necessity so required. 

^ Agesikus. ^ Alexander the Great. 
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VARIOUS EVENTS PROM THE SAME COUNSEL. 

Jacques Amiot, grand almoner of Prance, one day related 
to me this storv, much to the honour of a prince of ours 
(and ours he was upon several very good accounts, though 
-originally of foreign extraction)/ that in the time of our 
first commotions, at the siege of Rouen, this prince, having 
been advertised by the queen *motlier of a conspiracy against 
his life, and in her letters paiticular notice being given him 
of the person who was to execute the business (who was a 
gentleman of Anjou, or of Maine, and who to this effect 
ordinarily frequented this prince’s house), discovered not a 
syllal >le of this intelligence to any one whatever ; but going, 
the next day, to St. Catherine’s Mount, from whi<!tii our 
l)attery played against the town (for it was during the time 
of the siege),’ and having in company wuth him tlie said 
lord almoner, and another bishop, he saw this gentleman, 
who had been denoted to him, and presently sent for him ; 
to whom, being come before him, seeing him already pale 
and trembling with the conscience of his guilt, he thus said, 
Monsieur/’ such a one, “ you guess wliat I have to say to 
you ; your countenance discovers it ; ’tis in vain to disguise 
your practice, for I am so well informed of your lousiness, 
that it will but make worse for you, to go about to conceal 
or deny ifi: you know very w^ell such and such passages” 
(which were the most secret circumstances of his con- 
spiracy), ** and therefore be sure, as you tender your own 
life, to confess to me the whole truth of the design.” The 
poor man seeing himself thus trajqx^d and convicted (for 
the whole business had l>een discovered to the queen by one 
of the accomplices), was in such a taking, he knew not what 
to do ; but, folding his hands, to l>eg and sue for mercy, he 
threw himself at his prince’s feet, who taking him up, pro- 
ceeded to say, “Come, sir; tell me, hare I at any time 
done you offence? or have I, through private hatred or 

^ The Due cle Cruise, suriiamed he Balafre. ^ In 1562. 
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lifaiice, offended any kinsman or friend of yours ? It is 
not above three weeks that I have known you ; w^hat 
indiiceinent, then, could move yon to attempt my death f 
To which tlie gentleman, with a trembling voice, replied, 
‘‘ That it %vas no particular grudge he had to his person, 
but the general interest and concern of his paidy, and that 
he had been put upon it by some who had persuaded him 
it would be a meritorious act, by any means, to extirpate 
so great and so powerful an enemy of their religion/^ 

Well/’ said the prince, '‘I will now let you see, ho’wmurh 
more charitable the religion is that I maintain, than that 
which you profess: yours has counselled you to kill me, 
without hearing me speak, and without ever having given 
you any clause of oft'enec ; and mine commands me to 
forgive you, convict as you are, by your own confession, 
of a design to kill me without reason/ Gfet you gone : 
let me see you im more; and if you are wise, choose, 
hence|orward, honester men for your eounstdlors in your 
designs.” “ 

The Emperor Augustus being in Gaul, laid certain 
information of a cons].)iracy L. Cimia was eontriving against 
him ; he therefore reBolved to make him an example ; ami, 
to that end, sent to summon his friends to meet the next 
morning in counsel. But the night l>etween he passial in 
great unquietness of mind, considering that he was about 
to put to death a young man, of an illustrious family, and 
nephew to the great Poinpey, and this made liim ])reak out 
into several passionate complainings. What then,” said 
he, is it possible that I am to live in perpetual anxiety 
and alarm, and suffer my would -l)e assassin, meantime, to 
walk abroa/i at lilierty? Shall he go unpunished, after 
having conspired against my life, a life that I have hitherto 
defend(Hl in so many civil wars, in so many 1 cattles by land 
and by sea ? And after having settled the imiversaf pejfcce 
of the wdiole world, shall this man be pardoned, wlio has 
conspired not only to murder, but to aacriSce me ? ” — for 
the conspiracy was to kill him at sacrifice. After whicdi, 
remaining for some time silent, he began again, in louder 

^ Iinitated hy Voltaire. See Ncwlier, QucMiom^ p, 165. 

Danipniartin, La Fortune de la Cour, liv. ii. p. 1S9. 

^ This Htory is taken from Seneca, Be Clementift, i. 6, 
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tones, and exclaimed against liimself saying; Why livost 
thon, if it be for the good of so many that tlioii shoiildst 
die? must there be no'^eiid of thy revenges and cruelties r 
Is tliy life of so great value that so many mischiefs must 
I dW to preserve it ? ” His wife Livia, seeing him in 
this perplexity : “ Will you take a -womaiils counsel ? ” said 
she. Do as the physicians do, who, when the ordinary 
reci].>es will do no good, make txial of the contrary. B}’ 
severity you have hitherto prevailed nothing ; Lepidus has 
fo]iowv?d Salvidienus ; Mm’ena, Lepidus ; CaBjno, Miirena ; 
Egnatius, Csepio. Begin now, and try how sweetness and 
clemency wdll succeed. Oinna is convict; forgive him, he 
will never henceforth have the heart to hurt thee, and it 
will he an act to tlyy glory.” Augustus was well pleased 
that he had met with an advocate of his own humour ; 
wherefore, having thanked his wife, and, in the inorning, 
countermanded his friends he had before summoned to 
council, he commanded Cinna all alone to l)e brou|i'ht to 
him ; who being accordingly come, and a chair by his 
appointment set him, having ordered all the rest out of tlie 
ro{mx, he spake to him after this manner.: In the first 
place, Cinna, I demand of thee patient audience ; do not 
interrupt me iix what I am about to say, and I will after- 
wards give thee time and leisure to answei'. Tliou kiiowest, 
Cinna, ^ that having taken thee ])risoner iii the enemy's 
camp, and thou axi enemy, not only so become, but born so, 
I gave thee thy life, restored to thee all thy goods, and, 
finally, i)ut thee in so gooil a jMjsture, by my bounty, ol 
living well and at thy ease, that the victorious envied the 
conquered. The sacerdotal office which thou madest suit 
to me for, I conf cried upon thee, after having denied it to 
others, whose fathei's have ever borne amis in my service. 
After so many obligations, thou hast imdei-taken to* kill me.” 
At which Cinna crying out that he ivas vtuw far from 
entei'taining aiiy so wicked a thought : “ Thou dost not keep 
thy promise, Cinna” continued Augustus, “that thou 
wouldst iK>t internipt me. Yes, thou Inist undertaken to 

* This passasre, borrowed from Seiie<‘a, has been paraphrase<l in 
verse by Corneille. See Nodier, Questions <Ie la Litterature legale, 
1828, pp. 7, 160. The monologue of Augustus in this chapter is 
also from Seneca. JhJd . , 104. 
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ip.rii\ler ine ill such aplac^^ on such a day , in such and such 
eoinpanj, and in such a mamier/’ At which words, seeing 
Ciiina astounded and silent, not upon the account of his 
promise so to he, but interdict with the weight of his con- 
st*ience: ‘‘Why,” proceeded Augustus, “to what end 
wouldst thou do it ? Is it to be emperor ? Belie Ye me, the 
Republic is in very ill condition, if I am the only man 
betwixt thee and the empire. Thou art not able so nmch 
as to defend thy own house, and but t’other day wast bat lied 
in a suit, by the opposed interest of a mere manumitted 
slave. What, hast thou neither means nor power in any 
other thing, but only to undertake Caesar r I quit the 
throne, if there be no other than I to obstruct thy 
Caiist thou believe that Paulus, that Fabiiis, that the 
Cossii and the Servilii, and so many noble Romans, not 
only s<i in title, but who by their virtue, honour tlu‘ir 
nobility, would suifer or endure theeV ” After tliis, and a 
great deal more that lie said to him (fur he was tvu long 
iiourl? in spea,king), Now go, Cinna, go thy way : I give 
thee that life n>> traitor and parricide which I ]>efore gave 
thee in the quality of an enemy. Let frieiulshi]> from tills 
time forward iiegiu betwixt us, and let. us show whether I 
ha, VO given, or thou liast received thy lib* with tlie belter 
faith ,• ” and so departed from him. Some time after, he 
]n’eferred him to the consular dignity, complaining that, he 
iiad not tlhi contidence to demand it ; had him ever after 
for his very great friend, and was, at last, made by him 
Hide heir to ail liis estate. Now, from the time of this 
accident ivhii'h befel Augustus in the fortieth year of his 
age, ho never had any (‘onsjaracy or attempt against him, 
and so rea}>ed the «iuc* reward of this his so generous 
idemeiiev. ihit it did not so happen with our primes his 
mo(b .‘ration and iiieiM.w not so securing him, but that be 
afti*rwa.rds fell inti> tla? toils of the like treason^ so vabi 
and futile a tiling is human prudence ; throughout all i>ur 
projects, counsels and precautions. Fortune wall still l>e 
mistress of events. 

We rci>ute physicians fortunate when they hit upon a 
lucky cure, as if there was no other art but theirs that 


^ The Due <h^ Guise was assassinateil in 1563 by Poitrot. 
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<‘ould not stand upon its own legs, and whose foundationg 
are too weak to support itself upon its own basis ; as if no 
<.>ther art stood in need of Foi’tixne’s liand to help it. For 
iiiy part, I tiiink of xdiysic as much good or ill as any one 
xvoulcl liaTe me : for, thanks be to God, we have no traffic 
together. I am of a quite contrary hiunour to other men, 
for I always despise it ; but when I am sick, instead of 
recanting, or entering into composition with it, I begin, 
moreover, to hate and fear it, telling them who importune 
me to take physic, that at all events they must give me 
time to recover my strength and health, that I may be the 
better able to support and encounter tbe violence and 
danger of their potions. I let Mature work, supposing her 
to be sufficiently armed with teeth and claws to defend 
ht?rself from the assaults of infirmity, and to uphold that 
contexture, the dissolution of which she flies and abhors. 
I am afniid, lest, instead of assisting her when close 
grappled and struggling with disease, I should assist her 
adversary, and burden her still more with work to do.^ 

Now, I say, that not in physic only, but in other more 
certain arts, Fortune has a very great part. The poetic 
raptures, the flights of fancy, that uivisli and transport the 
author out of himself, why should we not attribute them to 
his good fortune, since he himself confesses that they exceed 
his sufficiency and force, and acknowdedges them to proceed 
from something else than himself, and that he has them no 
more in his power than the orators say they have those 
extraordinary motions and agitations that sometimes push 
them beyond their design. It is the same in painting, wkere 
touches shall sometimes slip from the hand of the painter, 
so surpassing both his conception and his art, as to beget 
his own admiration and astonishment. But Fortune does 
yet more evidently manifest tbe share she has in all things 
of this kind, l>y the graces and elegances we find in them, 
not <mly beyond the intention, hut even witiiout the know- 
ledge of the workman : a competent reader often discovers 
in other men*s writings other perfections than the author 
lumielf either intended or perceived, a richer sense and 
more quaiat expression. 

As to military enterprises, every one sees how great a 
hand Fortune has in them. Even in our counsels and 
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^elil>era.tions there must, certainly,, be something of clianee 
and good-luck iiiixed with human prudence ; for all that our 
wisdom can do alone is no great matter ; the jnore piercing, 
quick, and appreliensiTe it is, the weaker it finds itself, and 
is by so niucli more apt to mistrust itself. I am of Sylia’s 
opinion ; ’ and -when I closely examine the most glorious 
exploits of war, I perceiTe, methinks, that those who carry 
them on make use of counsel and debate only for custom’s 
sake, and leave the best part of the entei'prise to Fort une, 
and, relying upon her aid, transgress, at every turn, the 
bounds of military conduct and the rules of war. There 
happen, sometimes, fortuitous alacrities and strange furies 
in their deli])erations, that for the most part prompt them 
t<» follow the worst grounded counsels, and swell their 
courage beyond the limits of reason. Whence it happened 
that several of the great captains of old, to justify those 
rash resolutions, have been fain to tell their soldiers, that 
they were invited to such attempts by some inspiration, 
sonu? sign and |irognostic. 

Wherefore, in this doubt and imeertainty, that the short- 
sightedness of human wisdom to see and choose the ]>est 
(by reason of the diilieultieH tliat the various aceidimts and 
circumstances of things bring along wdth them) perplexes 
us withal, the surest way, in my o])inioii, did no other con- 
sideration invite us to it, is to pitch upon that wherein is 
the greatest a}>pearanee of honesty and justice; and, not 
being certain of the shortest, to keep the straightest and 
most dii’ect way ; as in the two examples I have just given, 
there is no (|uesl;iou but it was more noble and generous in 
him wdio ha<l receiveti the offence to pardon it than to do 
otherwise*. If the former^ miscarried in it, he is net, never- 
theless, to he fdamed for his gCK)d intention ; neither di)es 
any one know, if he had proceeded otherwise, whether l)y 
that means \m had avoided the end his destiny had ap- 
pointed for him ; and he had, moreover, lost the glory of 
so humane an a<*t. 

^ Who freed his great deeds from envy* by ever atirilnitiiig 
tliem t<.» his go<Hi fortune, and fniallv hy sunmming hiinseif Fatistus, 
the Lucky. ' — Plutarch, Hqw fur a Man majf pmm Ilumelf 
c. 9. * 

The Due de Uuise. 



You will read in history of many who have been in su<yh 
apj[.>rehension, that the most part have taken the course to 
meet and anticipate conspiracies against them by punish- 
ment ami revenge ; bnt I find very few who have rea,ped 
any advantage by this proceeding ; witness so many Eoinaji 
ein])erors. Whoever finds himself in this danger, ought 
not to expect much either from his vigilance or power ; for 
liow hard a thing is it for a man to secure himself from an 
enemy, who lies concealed under the countenance of the 
most assiduous friend we have, and to discover and know 
the wills and inward thoughts of those who are in our per- 
sonal service, ’Tis to much purpose to have a guard of 
foreigners about one, and to be always fenced al)Out with 
a ])aie of aiuned men ; whosoever despises bis own life is 
always master of that of another mand And moreover, 
this contiinial suspicion, that makes a prince jealous of all 
the world, must of necessity l)e a strange torment to him. 
Therefore it was that Dion, being advertised that Callippus 
watched all opportunities to take away his life, had never 
the heart to inquire more particularly into it, saying that 
he had rather die than live in that misery, tliat he must 
continually stand upon his guard, not only against his 
enemies, but his friends also;'"' which Alexander much 
more vividly and more roundly manifested in effect, whom 
having notice by a letter from Parmenio that Pliilip, his 
most beloved physician, was by Darius’ money corrupt ed to 
poison hiin, at the same time that he gave the letter to 
Philip to read, drank off the potion he had brought him.'^ 
Was not this to express a resolution, that if his friends had 
a mind t<> despatch him out of the world, he was willing to 
give them opj>ortunity to do it? This prince is, indeed, 
the sovereign pattern of hazardous actions ; but I do not 
know wii ether there be another passage in liis life vvhennn 
there is so much hrm courage as in this, nor so illustrious 
an image of the beauty and greatness of his mind. 

Those who preach to princes so circumspect and vigilant 
a. jealousy and distrust, under colour of security, [>reach 
to them ruin and dishonour; nothing nolde can be ]}er- 
formed without danger. I known person, naturally of a 
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very darhig and imterprising eonrage, whose goe>d 

fortune is eoiitiiiiially marred such persiiasiotss, that 
he Ivcep himself cdose surromided by his friends, that he 
must not; hearken to any reconcilation with his ancient 
enemies, that he must stand aloof, and not trust his person 
in hands stronger than his own, what promises or <.dfers 
soe^^er they ma y make him , or what advantages soever he may 
: see liefore liiin. And I know another, who has unexpected] j 

! advanced his fortunes by following a clear contrary advice. 

I Courage, the reputation and glory of which men Si^ek 

? witli so greedy an a|»petite, presents itself, when need re- 

quires, as magnificently in cueipo as in full armour ; iu a 
closet, as in a camp : with arms pendant, as with arms laised. 

This over-circiimspect and wary prudence is a mortal 
enemy to all high and generous exploits. Scipio, to sound 
Sy|»hax*s intention, lea.ving Ivis army, abandoning Spain, 
not yet secure nor well settled in his new conquest, could 
pass*over into Africa in two small ships, to commit himself, 
in an enemy’s country, to the j»ower of a I'arbarian king, to 
a faith untried and unknown, without olligation, without 
\ * hostage, under the sole security of the gramJiUvr of his own 

1 courage, his good fortune, and the promise of his higli 

hopes. ^ “Habitafides ipsam plernmqne fidem obligate’" 

In a life of ambition and glory, it is necessary to hold a 
stiff rein iq;on sus]ucion; fear and distrust invite and 
draw on oihmce. Tlie most mistrustful of our kings'* estah- 
j lished his aihiirs ]>rinci])ally by voiuiitarily committing bis 

1 life and liberty into his enemies’ bands, by that action 

I manifesting that he had absolute confidence in them, to 

i the end they might repose as great an assurance in him, 

' Ciesar only opposed the authority of his countenance and 

; the haughty sharpness of hm rebukes to his mutinous 

I legions in ‘arms aguinst him : 

, “ Stetifc aggere faltus 

I Cespitis, iiitrepklus vultn : meruitque tiuieri, 

Nil metueiis,'’ ^ 

1 

i ' ^ Livv, xxviit. 17. ■ " , l 

I often olfiiges fidelity. xxii 22. 

5 b<mis XL Hee (Vaoines, Mem., lib, ii. c. t5-7. * | 

i ^ He stood on a mound, his face all intrepid, ai*d merited to be 

feared, !se fearing not king. Luc An, V, 316. 

i 
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But it is true» withal, that this imdaimted assurance is 
not to l>e represented in its sim^de and entire form, ])ut hj 
such whom the aj^prehension of death, and the worst that 
can happen, does not terrify and affright ; for to represent 
a pretended resolution with a pale and doubtful count 
nance and trembling limbs, for the service of an important 
reconciliation, will eifeet nothing to purpose. 'Tis an exct.*l- 
leiit way to gain the heart and will of another, to submit 
and intnivSt one’s self to him, provided it appear to l)e freely 
done, and wdthout the constraint of necessity, and in sueli 
a condition that a man manifestly does it out of a pure 
and entire confidence in the party, at least, with a counte- 
nance clear from any cIoikI of suspicion. I saw, -when I 
was a boy, a gentleman, who was governor of a great city, 
upon occasion of a popular commotion and fury, not 
Icnowing what other course to take, go out of a place of 
very great strengtli and security, and commit himself to 
the mercy of the seditious ra}}ble, in hopes by that means 
to ajjpease the tumult before it grew to a more formidable 
head ; but it was ill for him that he did so, for he W’as ^ 
there miserably slain. But I am not, nevertheless, of 
opinion that he committed so great an error in going out 
as men commonly reproach his memory withal, as he did 
in choosing a gentle and submissive way hu* the eifecting 
his purpose, and in endeavouring to (piiet this storm, 
rather by obeying than commanding, ami by entrealy 
mther than remonstmnce; and I am inclined to believe 
that a gracious severity, with a soldier-like way of com- 
manding, full of security and confidence, suitable to the- 
quality of his person, and the dignity of his command, 
would have succeeded better with him ; at least, he had 
perished with gi*eater decency and reputation. There is 
nothing so little to be expected or hoped for from this 
many-headed monster, in its fury, as humanity and good- 
nature ; it is mtich more capable of reverence and fear. I 
should also reproach him, that having taken a resoluti<.)n 
(in my judgment rather brave than rash) to expose him- 
self, weak and naked, in this tempestuous sea of enraged 
madmen,^ he ought to have stuck to his text, and not for 
an instant to have abandoned the high part he had under- 
taken; wherw? coming to discover his danger nearer 
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band, and bis nose bappenbig to bleed, be again cbaiiged 
tbat deiiiiss and fawning coniiteiiance lie bad at first ]>nt 
on, into aiiotber of fear and amazement, filling bis voiee 
'with entreaties and bis eyes with tears, and, endeavouring 
so to yvi til draw and secure bis person, tbat carriage more 
inflamed their i'my, and soon brought the effects of it upon 
iiini. 

It was upon a time intended that there should Ix^ a gene- 
ral muster of several troops in arms (and that is the mo.sf 
proper occasitm of secret revenges, and there is no pla<'e 
wliere tliey can be executed with greater safety), and tlierc 
were pulilic and manifest appearances, that there was no 
safe coming for some, whose principal and necessary office ir, 
ivas to review them. Whereupon, a consultation was held, 
and sevend counsels were proposed, as in a ease tliat was 
very nice, and of great difficulty ; and, moreover, of grave 
consequence. Mine, amongst the rest, w’as, that they sliouid 
by aM means avoid giving any sign of suspicion, but that 
the officens who were most in danger sliould boldly go, and 
witli cheerful and erect couiitenanees ride boldly and con- 
fidently through the ranks, and that iustinid of s] string fire 
(which the (xiuiiseLs of the major part tended to) they should 
entreat the captains to command the soldiers to give round 
and full volleys in honour of the spectators, and not to 
span? their powder. This was accordingly done, and served so 
good use, as to please and gratify the .suspected troops, and. 
theneeforwar<l to lieget a mutual and wholesome confideiu’c 
and. intelligence amongst them. 

I look upon Julius Caesar’s way of winning men to him 
as the best and finest that c*an be put in practice. First, 
he tried ])y clemency to make himself beloved even by his 
very enemies, contenting himself, in detected conspira<;ii‘s, 
only piihiicly to declare, that he was pre -acquainted with 
them ; w^hich being done, betook a noble resolution to await 
without solicitude or fear, whatever might be the event, 
w^holly I’csigning himself to the protection of the gods and 
fortune: for, questionless, in tbis state be was at the time 
when he was killed. 

A stranger iiaving publicly said, tbat be eo\ild teach 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, an infallible wUy to find 
out and discover all the conspiracies his subjects could con- 
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ti'ive a^^ainst liiiii, if be would give biin a good sum of 
5 iiioiiey for liis pains, Dionysius, liearing of it, caused the 

! man to l>e brought to liini, that be might learn an art so 

I necessary to bis preservation. The man made answer, that 

all the art he knew, was, that he should give him a talent, 

; anri afterwards boast that be had obtained a singular sem-et 

^ from him. Dionysius liked the invention, and accordingly 

[ (paused six hundred crowns to be counted out to him. ‘ It 

was not likely he should give so great a sum to a person 
unknovm, but upon the account of some extraordinary dis- 
covery, and tlie belief of this served to keep his enemies in 
? a we. Princes, however, do wisely to publish the informations 

:: they receive of all the practices against their lives, to poss(‘ss 

i men with an opinion they have so good intelligence tliat 

^ nothing can be ])lotted against them, but they have pre- 

sent noti(,‘.e of it. The Duke of Athens did a great many 
foolish things in the establishment of his new tyi'anny over 
Plouaice : but this especially was most notalde, that having 
recciiveil the first intimation of the conspiracies the people 
were, liatdiing against liijn, from Matteo di Morose, one of 
the conspirators, he presently put him to death, to suppress 
that nuuour, that it might not be thought any of the t?ity 
disliked his government. 

I rememl>er I have fonnerly read a st< >ry “ c>f some Bom an 
of great ciuality who, flying the tyranny of tlie Triumvirate, 
had a thousand times' by the subtlety of as many inventions 
i‘scaj,>ed fnun falling into the hands of those that pursued 
him. It happened one day that a troop of liorse, wvhicli 
was sent. out. to take him, passed close by a Imike where he 
was squat, and missed very narrowly of spying him ; but 
he considering, at this point, the pains and difficulties 
wherein he had so long continued, to. evade tlie strict and 
iiK-essant searches that were every day made for him, the 
little pleasure he co\.ild hope for in such a kind of life, and 
how much lietter it was for him to die on<*e for all, than to 
perpetually at this pass, he started from liis seat, called 
them back, showed them his form,’' and voluntarily delivered 
himself up to their cruelty, by that means to free both 




^ Plutarch, Apothegms. 

® In Appian’s Civil Wars, book iv, 
as of a sf|uattiijg hare 
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himself (ind them from further trouble. To invite a inaiYs 
enemies to come and cut his throat, seems a resolution a 
little extrava-gaiit and odd ; and jet I think he did lietter 
to take that anirse, than to live in continual feverish fear 
of an accident for ivhich there was no cure. But seeing all 
the remedies a man can apply to such a disease, are full 
of unquietness and uncertainty, ’tis better with a manly 
courage to prepare one’s self for the worst that can happen, 
and to extract some consolation from this, that we are not 
(‘ertain tlie thing we fear will ever come to pass. 


CHAPTER XXIY. 

OP PEDANTRY. 

m ' 

I WAS often, when a boy, w'oiulerfully concerned to see, in 
the Italian farc(,ss, a ])edaut ahvays brought in for the fool 
of the i)lay, and that the title of Magister w^as in no greator 
reverence amongst us: for being delivered up to their tuition, 
w'liat i'ould I do less than be jealous of their honour and 
reputation? I sought, indeed, to excuse them by the natural 
incompatibility betwixt the vulgar sort and jneu of a iiner 
tluvad, both in Judgment ami knowledge, forasmuch as they 
go a quite c<uitrary ivay to one another: but in this, the 
thing ! most stumbled* at wus, that the finest gentlemen 
wm-e" those wlio imjst despised them; witness our famous 
poet Du Bellay — 

Jlais je lia.y par siir tout uu s(*avoir pethintesqiie, ” ^ 

And hw'a.s so in fornier times ; for Plutarch says, that Greek 
and Sciiolar were terms of reproach and contempt amongst 
tlie Rr>imins. But since, with the better experience of age, 
1 find they had very great reason so to do, and that “ magis 
niagnuH olericos non sunt magis magnos sapientes.” “ But 
whence it should come to pass, that a mind enriched with 

* all things I hate ]>edantie learning.” — 1)U Bellay.^ 

“The grcnilest' clerk.s are not the ivisesfc men,” A proverb 
glveii iti ihihelais’ Dargatitua, i. 
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^ “If Montai^e lias copied all this from Plato’s 'Theatetes,' 
p. 127, F. {iis it is plain by all which he has added immediately 
after, that he has taken it from that dialogue), he has grossly 
mistaken Plato’s sentiment, who says here no more than this, tba\ 
the philosopher is so ignorant of what his neighbour does, that he 
scarce knows whether he is a man, or some other animal : ror 
Tom>T&p 0 fikv mi ^ yurwv XiXriBiVi fiovov o n irpaTTEi, WOk 

IXiyov Kai d iirnp 7j ri dXXo Ppfcggof.”— COSTE. 


the knowledge of so many things should not l>e(‘oine more 
quick and sprightly, and that a gross and vulgar under- 
standing should lodge within it, without correcting and 
iiuj>roving itself, all the discourses and judgments of the 
greatest minds the world ever had, I am vet to seek. To 
admit so many foreign conceptions, so great and so high 
fancies, it is necessary (as a yoimg lady, one of the greatest 
princesses of the kingdom, said to me once, si^eakiiig of a 
certain person) that a man’s own brain must be crowded 
and S(|ueezed together into a less compass, to make room 
for the others ; I should be apt to conclude, that as plants 
are suffocated and drowned with too much nonrisliinent, 
and lamps with too much oil, so with too much stu<ly and 
matter is tlie active part of the understanding whirdi, being 
embarrassed, and confounded with a great diversity of 
things, loses the force and power to disengage itself, and, 
hy the pressure of this weight, is bowed, subjected and 
doulded up. But it is quite otherwise; for our soul strtflches 
ami dilates itself proportioiiably as it fills; and in the 
examples of elder times, we see, quite eontory, men very 
[>r(>per for public business, great captains, and great states- 
men, very learned withal. 

And, as to the philosophers, a sort of men remote from 
all ])u!>lic affairs, they liave been sometimes also despised 
by the comic liberty of their times; their opinions and 
manners making them appear to men of another sort, 
ridiculous. Would you make them judges of a lawsuit, of 
the actions of men ? they are ready to take it upon them, 
and straight begin to examine if there be life, if there be 
motion, if man be any other than an ox ; ^ what it is to do 
and to sii-fier ? what animals, law and justice are r Do they 
sjieak of the magistrate, or to him, ’tis with a rude, irre- 
verent, and indecent liberty. Do they hear their prince, or 
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a' kiiipf a')mmeiLcled, they make no more of him than of a 
she] erd . goatherd, or neatherd : a lazy Coridon, occupied in ' ' 

milking and shearing his herds and docks, but more rudely , J 

and harshly than the herd or shepherd himself. Bo you re- 
l>ute any man the greater for being lord of two thousand acres 
of land ? they laugh at sucli a pitiful pittance, as laying 
claim themselves to the whole world for their possession. 

Bo you boast of your nobility, as being descended from 
seven rich successive ancestors ? they look upon you with 
an eye of contempt, as men who have not a right idea of 
the universal image of nature, and that do not consider 
how many jnedeeessors every one of us has had, rich, poor, 
kings, slaves, Greeks, and barbarians; and though you 
were the fiftieth descendant from Hercules, they look upon 
it as a great vanity, so liighly to value this, which is only a 
gift of fortune. And ’twas so the vulgar sort eonteinned 
them, as men ignorant of the most elementary and ordinary 
thiiijc^ ; as presumptuous and insolent.^ 

But this Platonic picture is far different from that these ; 

pedants are presented by. Those were envied for raising 
themselves above the common sort, for despising the ordi- | 

nary actions and offices of life, for having assumed a I 

particular and iniinitjilde way of living, and for using a 
certain metliod of high-flight and obsolete language, quite ■ 

different from the ordinary way of speaking : but these are 
contemned as heing as niueh lielow the usual form, as j 

incapable of pulfiic employment, as leading a life and con- | 

forming themselves to the mean and vile maimers of the 
vulgar :~ 

“ Odi homines ignava ofiera, philosopha sententia.*’ * 

For what conc'erns the philosophers, as I have said, if 
they were great in science, they were yet much greater in 
acdion. And, as it is said of the geometrician of Syracuse,'^ 
who having been disturbed from his contemplation to put 
some of his skill in practice for the defence of his country, 
that he suddenly set on foot dreadful and prodigious 
engines, that wrought effects beyond all human exjiec- 

^ See preceding note. 

* “ I hate niehwho jab]>er about philosophy, but do Nothing/’ — 
Pacuvius, Geiliumf xiii. 8. ® Archimedes. 
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taiion ; himself, notwitlistaiidiug*, disdaiamg all tii'is 
hiindi work, and thinking in this lie had played the nunv 
inoohanie, and violated the dignity of his art, of ivhieh 
theso performances of his he acconnted but tiivial experi- 
ments and playthings : so they, whenever they have been 
put u]>on the piroof of action, have been seen to tiy to 
HO liigh a pitch, as made it very well appear their souls 
w«‘re mar vellously elevated, and enriched hj the knowledge* 
of things. But some of them, seeing the reins of govern- 
ment in the hands of incapable men, have avoided all 
matiiigement of political affairs ; and he who demanded of 
(Irates, liow long it was necessary to p>hilosophise, received 
this answer: “ Till our armies are no more eomiiiamled hy 
fools.’’’ Heraclitus resigned the royalty to his brother; 
and, to the Ephesians, who rejiroached him that he spent 
his time in jdaying with children before the temple ; Is 
it imt ])etter,” said he, “to do so, than to sit at tlie helm 
of affairs in your company?” ‘ Others hiiving tbeii# ima- 
gination advanced above the world and fortune, have 
looked upon the tribunals of justice, and even the thrones 
of kings, as paltry and contemptible; insomuch, that 
Empedo(des refused the royalty that the Agrigentines 
offered to him.'’ Thales, once inveighing in discourse 
against the }>ains and care men j>ut themselves to to be(.*ome 
rich, w^as answured by one in the company, that he did like 
tlie fox, who found fault with wha^t he could not obtain. 
"Whereu]:)on, he had a mind, for the jest’s sake, to show 
them to the contrary ; and having, for this occasion, made 
a muster of all his wits, wliolly to employ them in the ser- 
vice of profit and gain, he set a traffic on foot, 'which in one 
year brought him in so great riches, that the most expe- 
rienced in that tra.de could hardly in their whole lives, with 
all their industry, have raked so much together.'^ That 
whicli Aristotle report.s of some who called both him and 
Anaxagoras, and others of their profession, wuse but not 
prudent, in not applying their study to more profital)le 
things — though I do not well digest this verbal distinction 
— that will not, however, serve to excuse my pedants, for 

^ Diogenes Laertius, vi. 92. - Id(?m, ix. G3. 

Idem, Empedocles, viii 93. 

^ Biogenee Thales, i. 26; Cicer?, Be Divin., i 49. 
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to tlio low and necessitous fortune wlierewitli tliej are 
< undent, we liare nit her reason to proiioimce that tliej are 
neither wise nor prudent. 

But lettinii this first reason alone, I think it better to 
say, tljat this eril proceeds from their applying themselves 
tlie w’roiig way to the study of the seienees ; and that, after 
tdie manner we are instructed, it is no wonder if neither 
the scholars nor tiie nnisters heeonie, though more learned, 
ever the wiser, or more aide. In trutii, the cares and 
expense our juuvnts are at in our (‘ducatiuii, ]M)int at 
mailing, hut to furnish our heads with kuowleilge ; hut 
not a word of jiulgimniit and virtue. Cry out, of one 
tlial passes hy, to the ]»eopie; ‘‘O, what a learned man I ” 
and of another, “ (>, what a good man!’"’ they will iu>t 
fail to turn their eyes, and address their respect to the 
former. There should then he a lliird erier, “0, tht^ 
hloekliemls !" Men are apt j)resmitdy to inquire, dot‘s siud) 
a onotundersfand Greek or Latin? Is he a ]K>etr or <loes 
ho write in ])roser But whether he he grown ]»etter or 
more disc.rect, which are qualities of })rinci])al conctum, 
' these are never ihuught oh We should ratlnu’ e\a.niine, 
wh<,> is better k‘anied, than who is more learned. 

We only Ial:»oiir to stuii* the memory, and leave tin? con- 
sciem^e and the understanding unfurnished and void. Like 
birds who fly abroaii to forage for grain, and bring it hoim* 
in the l>eak, without tasting it themseives, to feed their 
young; so our jiedauts gt> }>icking knowledge here ami 
tiieiv, out of books, and hold it at the toiigue^s end, only to 
spit it out and distribute it abroad. And here I cannot 
but smile to think how I have paid myself in showing the 
foppery of this kind of icarning, who myself am so mani- 
fest an exanqde ; for, do I not the same thing throughout 
almost this w]n)le composition? I go here and there, 
(uiiling out <)f several books the sentences that })est piea.se 
me, not to kt-ep them (for I have no memory to retain 
them in), but to transplant tliern into this ; where, to say the 
truth, they are no more mine than in their first places. 
We are, I conceive, knowing only in present knowledge, and 
not at all in what is past, no more tixan in that -which is to 
come. But the worst on't is, their scholars and pupils are 
^ Translated froiu Seneca, Ep,, SS. 
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no ])etter nourished by this kind of inspiration ; aiid it 
makes no deeper impression upon them, but passes from hand 
to hand, only to make a show, to be tolerable company, and 
to tell pretty stories, like a counterfeit coin in counters, of 
no other use or value but to reckon with, or to set \ij> at 
cards. “Apud alios ioqui dklicemnt, non ipsi secum.’'^ 
“Non est loquendmn, sed gubernanclum.’'’^ Nature, to 
show that there is nothing barbarous where she has the 
sole conduct, oftentimes, in nations where art has the least 
to do, causes productions of wit, such as may livai the 
greatest eifects of art whatever. In relation to what I am 
now speaking of, the G-ascon proverb, derived from a corn- 
pi])e, is very quaint and subtle. “ Bouha prou boulia, mas 
a remuda lous dits qu’em.” “ We can say, Cicero says 
thus *, these were the manners of Plato ; these are the very 
w^ords of Aristotle ; but what do we say ourselves ? What 
do we judge P A parrot would say as much as that. 

And this puts me in mind of that rich gentlenfan of 
who had been solicitous, wdth very great expense, to 
procure men that were excellent in all sorts of science, 
whom he had always attending his person, to the end, that 
when aniongst his friends any occasion fell out of speaking 
of any subject whatsoever, they might supply his place, and 
be ready to prompt him, one with a sentence of Seneca, 
another wdth a verse of Homer, and so forth, every one 
according to his talent ; and he fancied this knowledge to 
l>e his owui, because it was in the heads of those who lived 
upon his l>ounty ; as they, also, do whose learning consists 
in having noble libraries. I know one, who, when I ques- 
tion him what he knows, he presently calls for a book to 
show me, and dares not venture to tell me so much as that 
he has piles in his posteriors, till first he has consulted his 
dictionary, what piles and |X)steriors are. 

We take other menu's knowledge and opinions upon trust ; 


1 “ They have learned to sfmk from others, not from tliem- 
selvea”— C icero, Tme» Qum,, v. 36. 

** Speaking is mt m necessary as governing.”— S eneca, 

» blow till your eyes start out ; hut if once you offer 

to stir mwt ingwe. It Is all over, ” 

* Cafvislus Seneca, Ep., 27* 
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■wliicli is an idle and superficial learning. We must make 
it oiir own. We are in this very like him who, having need 
of lire, went to a neighbour’s house to fetch it, and finding 
a very good one there, sat down to warm himself without 
remembering to., carry any with him hoine.^ What good 
does it do us to have the stomach full of ineat if it do not 
digest, if it be not inc'orporated with us, if it does not 
nourish and support us r Can ^Ye imagine that Lucullus, 
whom letters, without any maxiner of experience, made so 
great a ca])tain, learned to l)e so after tins perfunctory 
manner r “ We s lifter ourselves to lean and rely so strongly 
u]>oii the arm of another, tliat we destroy our own strength 
and vigour. Would I fortify myself against the fear of 
death, it must b.e at the ex]xmseof Seneca : would I extract 
coiiBoktioii for myself or my friend, I Imutow it from 
Cicero. I might have fomul it in myself, had I been 
trained to make use of iny own reason. I do not like tiiis 
relatiw and mendicant understanding ; for though we 
could become learned hy other men’s learning, a man can 
never l>e wise Imt l)v his own wisdom. 

Whence Ennius, “ Ne(j[uidquam saj:xre sapientem, qui ipse 
sibi prodesse non iiiiiret.” ^ 

“ Si eu]u«lufi, si 

^'aiius, et Ike^auca quantumvis inoliior agiia.”’’ 

‘‘ Eon eiiim paranda nobis solum, sed fruenda sapientia 
est.” ' 

Dionysius ’ laughed at the gmmmarians, who cudgelled 
their brains to iiic|uire into the miseries of IH^sses, and 

^ Plutardi, H<»w a Man shonkl Listen. 

* Ckcro, AciuL, ii. 1. 

^ I hate the wise man, who in his own coneern is not wise." — 
Eitripides, c./>. Ciecro, Ep, Fam,^ xiii. la 

‘ Tiiat wise man knows nothing, who cannot profit himself by 
Mh wi.sdom.” — CiCKito, lk0^k\, iii. 15. 

* ‘Mf he 1)0 grasping, or a boaster, or softer than an Eiiganean 
land.)."— Jr VKXAL, .S'efi, viil 14, 

'' For wisilom is not only to he acquired, but to be utilised,”— 
Ciamo, l)e FMk,l L „ 

It was not Dionysius, but Diogenes the cyuk. Diogenes 
Laertius, vi, 27. 
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were ignorant of their own; at iniisiciaiis, who were so 
exact in timing their instruments, and never tuned their 
maimers ; at orators, who made it a study to declaim what 
is justice, but never took care to do it. If the mind be not 
better disposed, if the judgment be no better settled, 1 had 
much rather my scholar had spent his time at tennis, for, 
at least, his body would by that means be in better exercise 
and breath. Do but observe him when he comes back from 
school, after fifteen or sixteen years that he has been thei’e, 
tliere is nothing so unfit for employment ; all you shall find 
he has got, is, that his Latin and Gireek have only made 
him a greater coxcomb than when he ivent from. home. He 
siioiild l>r.ing back his soul replete with good literature, and 
lie brings it only swelled and puffed ii];> with vain and 
em|>ty shreds and patches of learning ; and has really 
notiiiiig more in him than he had before.^ 

These pedants of ours, as Plato says of the Sophists, 
their cousins- gmunan, are, of all men, they who inoit pre- 
tend to be useful to inaaikind, and who alone, of all men, 
not only do not better and improve that which is committed 
to them, as a carpenter or a mason would do, but make 
them much worse, and make us j>ay them for making them 
worse, to boot. If the rule which Protagoras pro])osed to 
his pupils ivere followed — either that they should give liim 
his own demand, or make affidavit upon oath in the tem]>le 
how much they valued the profit they had received under 
his tuition, and satisfy him accordingly — my pedagogues 
would find themselves sorely gravelled, if they w’ere to be 
judged by the affidavits of my experience. Our common 
iVrigordian patois very pleasantly calls these pretenders to 
learning, leitre^fents, as a man should say, letter-marlced — 
men on whom letters have been stamped by the bloiv of a 
mallet. And, in truth, for the most part, they appear to 
be deprived even of common sense ; for you see the hus- 
bandman and the cobbler go simply and fairly about their 
business, speaking only of what they know^ and understand ; 
whereas these fellows, to make parade and to get opinion, 
mustering this ridiculous knowledge of theirs, that floats 
on the superficies of the brain, are perpetually perplexing 

* Plato, Protagoras. 
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and entangling tlieiiivselres in tlieir own nonsense. Tliey 
s])eali tine words sometimes, ’tis true, but let somebody tliat 
is wiser apply tliem. They are wonderfully well acquainted 
with Galen, but not at all with the disease of the patient ; 
they liave already deafened you with a long ribble-row of 
laws, but understand nothing of the case in hand ; they 
})ave the theory of all things, let who will put it in 
jmietiee. 

I have sat by, when a friend of mine, in my own house, 
sport-sake has with one of these fellow^s counterfeited a 
jargon of Galimatias, patched up of phrases without head 
or tail, saving that be interlarded here and there some terms 
that had relation to their dispute, and held the coxcomb in 
play a whole afternoon together, wdio all the while thought 
he bad answered peitinently and learnedly to all his objec- 
tio.ns; and yet this was a man of letters, and re]3ntation, 
and a fine gentleman of the long robe. 

“ Vos, C) patrieius sanguis, quos vivere par est 

Occipiti cicco, posticjc occiirrite saunas” ^ 

Whosoever shall narrowly pry into and thoroughly sift tiiis 
sort of people, wdienewith the world is so pestered, will, asl 
have done, find, that for the most part, they neither under- 
stand others, nor themselves ; and that their memories are 
full enough, but the judgment totally void and empty ; 
some ex(;epte<b ■whose own nature has of itself formed them 
into better fashion. As I have observed, for example, in 
Adrian Turrjebus, w^ho having never made other profession 
than that of mere learning only, and in that, in my opinion, 
he wihH the greatest man that lias been these thousand years, 
had nothing at all in him of the pedant, but the wearing of 
his gown, and a little exterior fashion, that could not l)e 
civilised to courtier "ways, wdiich in themselves are nothing. 
I hate our ])eople, who can worse endm*e an ill-contrivid 
rol>e than an ill-contrived mind, and take their measure by 
the leg a man makes, by his behaviour, and so much as 
tlie very fashion of his boots, wdiat kind of man he is. For 

^ “0 you, of patrician blood, whose fortune it is to liv^ without 
(yes in the lia<*k of your headj beware of grimaces at you from 
behind. "—P eksi us, Sat, i, 6L 
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within there was not a more polished soul upon earth. I 
have often purposely jnit him upon arguments quite wide 
of his profession, wherein I found lie had so clear an 
insight, so quick an apprehension, so solid a judgment, that 
a man w^juld have thought he had never practised any other 
thing but arms, and been all his life employed in aifairs of 
State. These are great and vigorous natures, 

Queis arte heiiigna 

Pit uieliore Into tiuxit pnecordia Titan,’* ' 

tliat can kee]> themselves upright in despite of a pedantic 
education. But it is not enough that our education does 
imt spoil us ; it must, moreover, alter us for the better. 

Some of our Parliaments, wdien they are to admit officers, 
examine only their learning ; to which some of the otln^rg 
also add the trial of understanding, liy asking their judg- 
ment of some ease in law^ ; of these the latter, methinks, 
procetid with the better method ; for although both are 
ne«iessary, and that it is very requisite they should be 
defective in neither, yet, in truth, knowdedge is not so 
absolutely necessary as judgment ; the last may make sliift 
without the other, but the other never 'without this. Por 
as the Greek verse says — 

“Tif; ovdh if fuidtfTuj tftf fu) 

Would to God that, for the good of our jxidicature, tliese 
societies were as well furnished with understanding and 
conscience as they are with knowledge. “Non vitte, sed 
scholee discimus,’*'^ We are not to tie learning to the soul, 
but to work and incorporate them together ; not to tincture 
it only, but to give it a thorough and perfect die ; which-, if 
it will not take colour, and meliorate its im|>erfect state, 
it were without question better to let it alone. ’Tis a 
dangerous weapon, that will hinder and wound its master. 


I *«Whom benign Titan (Froniethens) hay framed of better 
clay.”’— dnvBKAn, 3civ. 34. . 

® **To what um serves, learning, if the nnderstaiuling be away,’^ 

A^}ud tit. iii flW). 

^ “Wed# n#t stadf l#r the service of ear future life, but only 
lor the school.”— SllTEdA, 106. 
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if put into an a^lcward and unskilful hand : “ Ut fnerit 
melius 11011 clidicisse.’’ ^ ^ ^ 

And this, peradventiiro, is the reason ivliy neither we nor 
theology require much leaniing in women; and that Francis, 
Duke of Brittany, son of John V,, one talking with him 
aljout his marriage with Isabella the daughter of Scotland., 
and adding that she was homely bred, and without any 
manner of learning, made answw, that he liked her the 
better, and that a ■woman was wife enough if she coukl dis- 
tinguish her husband’s shirt from his doublet.* So lliat it 
is no so great wonder, as they make of it, that our ancesiors 
had letters in no greater esteem, and that even to this day, 
they are but rarely met with in the principal coumlls of 
j)rinces ; and if the end and design of acquiring riches, 
which is the only thing we proxiose to ourselves, by the 
means of law, physic, x^edantry, and even divinity itstif, 
did not uxihold and keep them in credit, you wiiiild, without 
doubts see them in as X'itdhl a condition as ever. And 
what loss would this be, if they neither instruct us to think 
, w^eli nor to do -weir:^ '‘Postqnam do<'ti ju'oditTunt, boni 
desunt.” All other knowledge is hurtful to him who has 
not the science of goodness. 

But the reason 1 glanced Upon btit now, may it not also 
hence proceed, that, our studies in France having almost 
no other aim but xn'otit, exee]>t as to those who, by nature 
born to offices and emx^loynients rather of glory than gain, 
addict themselves to letters, if at all, only for so slnut a 
time (being taken from their studies before they can come 
to have any taste of them, to a x>rofession that has nothing 
to do with books), there ordinarily remain no others to 
apx)ly themselves wholly t<') learning, but X'coxde of mean 
condition, who in that only seek the means to live ; and by 

^ “ 8o that it were better never to have learned at all."’— ClCEKo, 
Tus, ii. 4. 

“ Kos p^res sur ce point etoient Men gens senses, 

Qui disoient quline femme en salt toujonrs assez, 

Quand la capacity <le son esprit se hausse 
A connoitre \m x>ourp(imt d’avec un haut-de-diausse.” 

— Molieke, Femmes samaies, act ii sc, 7. 

^ Seneca, Ex>., 9.5. ‘' Since the .w?;f.Tfw,sdiave inade their appear- 

ance among uh, the gcxxi x)eople have become eclixjHeil. .HoussEATJ.t 
Discours sur les Leitres. 
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siu‘b j>eople, wliose souls are, both bj uatiire and by 
doiaestic education and example, of the basest alloy the 
fruits of Lmowledge are iiiiiiiaturelj gathered and ill 
digested, and delivered to their recipieiitKS quite another 
thing. For it is not for knowledge to enlighten a soul 
that is dapk of itself, nor to make a blind man see. Her 
business is not to find a man’s eyes, but to guide, govern, 
and direct them, provided he have sound feet and straiglit 
legs to go upon. Knowledge is an excellent drug, Imt no 
drug has virtue enough to preserve itsedf from corruption 
and (h:‘cay, if the vessel he tainted and impure wherein it is 
]>ut to keep. Such a one may have a siglit clear eiiougli 
who looks asquint, and consequently sees wlnit is goc>d,];)ut 
does not follow it, and sees knowledge, but makes no use 
of it. Plato’s principal institution in his Eepublic is to fit 
lu.s citizens with eiiiplojments suitahle to their nature. 
'Nature can do all, and does all Cripples are very unfit bn* 
exercistis of the body, and lame so ids for exert'ises ^'of th<‘ 
mind. Degenerate and vulgar souls are unwortbv ol" 
philosophy. If we see a shoemaker with his sh(»es out at ^ 
the toes, we say, ’tis no wonder; for, <,‘ommonly, none go 
worse shod than they. In like manner, experience ofUm 
presents us a physician worse ]>hysicked, a divine less 
reformed, and (constantly) a scholar of less sufficiency, 
than other people. 

Old Aristo of Chios had reason to say, that philoso])hers 
did their auditors hann, forasmuch as most of the souls of 
those that heard them were not capable of making l>enefit 
of instructions, which, if not applied to good, would certainly 
be applied to ill : “ a/rwroi/gex Aristippi, aeerhos ex Ztmonis 
schola exire.” ^ 

In the excellent institution that Xenophon attributes to 
the Persians, we find that they taught their children virtue, 
as other nations do letters. Plato tells us, that the eldest 
son in their royal succession w^as thus brought up ; so soon 
as he was born he was delivered, not to women, but to 
eumudis of the greatest authority about their kings for their 
virtue, whose clxarge it was to keep his body healthful and 

* “They proceeded efieminate dehatichees h-oin the school of 
Aristippus, and churls and cynics from that of Zeno. ’'--C iceko, 
De A^xtum Dm\* iii. 31. 
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ill ^AO«xl ; and after he came, to seven years of age. to 

teach him to ride and to go a-lumtiiig. When lie arrived 
at fourteen he ms transferred into the hands of four, the 
■wist‘st, the most just, the most temperate,- and most valiant 
of the nation ; of whom the first was to instruct him in 
religion, the second to be always upright and sincere, the 
tliinl to conquer his appetites and desires, and the fonrtli to 
despise ail danger. 

’Tis a thing worthy of very great consideration, that in 
tlial excell(‘nt, ami, in truth, for its perfection, prodighnis 
form of (uvil regimen set down by Lyenrgns, though so 
solhuions of the education of children, as a thing of ihe 
greatest concern, and even in the very seat of the Muses. 
Ih* should mahe so little mention of learning; as if tliat 
generous youth, disdaining all other subjection Imt that of 
virtue, ought to lie supplied, instead of tutors to read to 
them arts and sciences, with sucli masters as should only 
instruct them in valour, prudence, and jusihte ; an example 
tJiat Pfato has followed in liis laivs. Ihe manner of Iheir 
dis<*i[dme was to propound to ihein questions in judgment. 
♦u[>ou men and their actions ; and if they commeude<l or 
condemiRMl tliis or that person or fact, tliey wen* to give a. 
reason for so iloing ; by which means they at ouee sliarpened 
their understanding, and l(*arned what wais riglit. Astyages, 
in Xemqhou,^ asks Cyrus to give an account of his Iasi 
li‘>sson ami thus it wars, “ A gnnt boy in our school, having 
a little short <'a.ssock, by force took a longer from another 
that w^as not so tall as he, and gave him his own in exchange : 
whereu]>on I, being ap}>ointed judge of the controversy, 
gave judgment, that I thought it best each should keep the 
Coat lie luitl, for that tlaw Itoth of them were better fittt‘d 
wifli that of om* another than with their own : upon which 

‘ (!yro])aHUa, i. S. 

* Ooltoas wr^^ion of this ^tory cohhucik^cs difierently, and 
imdndes a pasnage wdiirii is not ui any of the editions of the 
<iriginal hehav me ; — 

‘mMjuidane, ia Xeaojdion, u-sking Pyrns how he wamld do to 
learn jnstiee, an<I the other virtues amongst the Ivledes, having 
left ah his masters hehitul him in Persia? He made answer, that 
he Itad lojirned those things long since ; that hi?^ master had often 
made linn a judge of the ilifferunces ainongst his schtxdfelkqvs, and 
had one<iay wliijped him for giving a wrong senleia^e.” — W, C. lb 
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iBV mastei’ toM rae, I had done ill, in that I had only con- 
sidered the fitness of the garments, whereas I ought to have 
considered the justice of the thing, which required that no 
one should have anything forcibly taken from him that is 
his own.” And Cyrus adds that he was whipped for his 
pains, as w^e are in our villages f or fm-getting the first aorist 

of rVTTTW. 

My pedant must make me a very learned oration, m genere 
(lemmufrafivo, before he can persuade me that his school is 
like unto that. They knew how to go the readiest way to 
vrork; and seeing that science, wdien most rightly applied 
and best understood, can do no more but teach us prudence, 
moral honesty, and resolution, they thought fit, at first 
hand, to initiate their children with the knowledge of 
effects, and to instruct them, not by liearsay and rote, but 
by the experiment of action, in lively forming and moulding 
them ; not only by words and precepts, ])ut chiefly by 
works and examples ; to the end it might not be a knowledge 
in the mind only, but its complexion and habit: hot an 
acquisition, but a natural possession. One asking to this 
purpose, Agesilaus, what he thought most proper for boys 
to learn P “ What they ought to do when tliey come to be 
men,” said he.’ It is no wonder, if such an institution 
produced so admirable elfeeis. 

They used to go, it is said, to the other cities of Greece, 
to inquire out rhetoricians, painters, and musicians ; but to 
Lacedsemqn for legislators, magistrates, and generals of 
armies ; at Athens they learned to s|)eak well : here to do 
well; there to disengage themselves from a sophistical 
argument, and to unravel the imposture of aiptious 
syllogisms; here to evade the baits and allurements of 
pdeasure, and with a noble courage and resolution to conquer 
the menaces of fortune and death ; those cudgelled their 
brains about words, these made it their business to inquire 
into things; there was an eternal babble of the tongue, 
here a continual exercise of the soul. And therefore it is 
nothing strange if, when Antipater demanded of them fifty 
children for hostages, they made answrer, quite contrary to 
what we should do, that they would rather give him twice 


* Pluterc Is, Apothegfsis of tise Lacedwriioisiaos. Bonsseau adopts 
the expression in Ids **'Dlseonr» snr les hettres.” 
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many Ml-growii.' iiieii,, so mticli did diieT' .Taliie tlie loss 
of their eoiiiitry’s education.' When .Agesiiatis courted 
Xenophon to send liis children to' Sparta to he -bred, ‘‘it is 
not,” said he, “ there to learn logic or rhetoric, but to he 
instructed in the noblest of all sciences, namely, the science 
to obey, and to command.” ^ 

It is very pleasant to see Socrates, after his manner, 
rallying Hippias/'^ who recounts to him what a world of 
iiiomw lie has got, especially in certain little villages of 
Sicily, hy teaching school, and that he made never a= penny 
at S]>arta: “What a sottish and stupid people,” says 
Socrates, “are they, without sense or understanding, 1h*at 
make no account eitlier of grammar* or poetry, and only 
busy themselves in studying the genealogies and suceessions 
of their kings, the foundations, rises, and declensions of 
states, and such tales of a tub!” After which, having 
made Hippias from one step to another acknowledge the 
exi-ellency of their form of pulilic administration, and the 
felicity and virtue of their private life, he leaves him to 
guess at the conclusion he makes of the iniitiliti(‘S of his 
* pedantic arts. 

Examples have demonstrated to us, that in military 
afeirs, and all others of the like active nature, the study of 
sciences more softens and imtem|;H?r8 the courages of men, 
than it in any way fortifies and excites them. The most 
liotent empire, that at this day ap|>ears to he in the whole 
world, is that of the Turks, a people ecpmlly inure<i to the 
estimation of arms and tlie contempt of letters. I find 
Eome was mon^ valiant before she grew so learned. The 
most warlike nations at this time in l)emg are the most 
rude and ignorant : the Scythians, the Parthians, Tamerlane, 
serve for sufficient proof of this. When the Groths overraji 
Greece, the only thing that preserved all the libraries from 
the fire was, that some one possessed them with an opinion, 
that they were to leave this kind of furniture entire to the 
enemy, as Ixdng most proper to divert them imm the 
exercise of arms, and to fix them to a lazy and sedentai*y 
life. When our King Charles VIII., almost without 
striking a blow, saw himself possessed of the kingdom of 

^ Flatareh, Life of Agesilau;^, c. T. * 

’ Plato, Hippias Major, ■ 
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Naples and a considerable part of Tuscany , the nobles abo.iR 
liiiu attributed this unexpected facility of conquest to this, 
that the princes and nobles of Italy /more stuilied to 
render themselTes ingenious and learned, than vigorous an/1 
warlike.^ 


CHAPTEE XX V. 

OF THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

To MxADame Diane de Foix, Coritesse de Gurson. 


I NEVER yet saw that father, but let liis sou he never so 
decrepit or deformed, woukl not, notwithstanding, own 
him ; not, nevertheless, if he were not totally l^esotted, and 
blinded with his paternal affe<dion, that he did imt wdl 
tmough discern his defects ; but that with all defaults, he 
w'as still his. Just so, I see better than any other, that all , 
I write here are but the idle reveries of a man that has 
only nibbled upon the outwanl crust of scienees in his 
nonage, and only retained a general and f/)rnili‘ss image of 
them ; Rvlu> has got a little snatch of everything, and 
of the whole, a la Fram^oim, For I know, in 
that there is su<4i a tiling as physic, as jurispiTi- 
f our parts in mathematics, and, roughly, wdiat all 
tuese aim and point at ; and perad venture, I yet know- 
farther, what scienees in general preteii/l unto, in order 
the service of our life : but to dive farther than that., 
and to have cudgelled my brains in the study of Aristotle, 
the monarch of all modern learning, or }>articularlv ad- 
dicted myself to any one science, I have never done it ; 
neither is there any one art of which I am aliie to draw the 
first lineaments and dead colour ; insonuufh that there i.s 
not a boy of the lowest form in a school, tliat may not ]>re- 


’ 11 est de la dernifere Evidence,*’ says Rousseau in his Discourse. 

“ Si le retahliKsenieiit ties sciences et de^ arts a eontrihue h epurer 
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te^id to be wiser tliaii I, -wlio aiii not able to examiiie iiini 
ill his first lesson, if I am at an j time forced upon, 

I am necessitated, in niy own defence, to ask liim, unaptly 
enouo'li, some miiversal questions, such as may serve to 
try his natural iniderstanding ; a lesson as strange and 
luikiioivii to him, as his is to me. 

I never seriously settled myself to the reading any 
boolv of solid learning but Plutarch and Seneca; and thmv, 
like the Danaides, I eternally fill, and it as constantly nms 
out ; something of wdiich drops upon this paper, but little 
or nothing stays with me. History is niy particular game 
as to master of reading, or else poetry, for wdiieh I luive 
particular kindness and esteem: for, as Cleantlies sai<b as 
the vfuce, forced thrtaigh the narrow passage of a trum])et, 
c.oim^s out more for<‘ihleand shrill; so, methinks, a sentence 
];>reSvSed witliin the harmony of verse, darts (»ut more 
briskly upon the understanding, and strikes my aud 
a|>prehensioii with a smarter and more ]»leasing effeet. As 
to tluf natural parts I have, of wlikh this is the essay, 1 
find them to Ixuv under the burden; my famy timl judg- 
, mmit do but gropt* in the dark, tripping and stumbling in 
tile way, and when I have gone as far as T can, I am in no 
degree satisfic'd ; I discover still a new and greater esteii i 
of laud before me, wdth a troubled and imperfect sight and 
w'ra]>ped up in clouds, that I am not aide to }»enetrutt% 
And taking upon me to write indifi’ereiitly of w’liatevcn* 
comes into my head, and therein making use of nothing 
but my own proper and natiaral means, if it. l.»efaJ nun 
as ofttimes it does, accidentally to meet in any good autlior. 
the sanu^ heads and commouplaces u])on which I havf* at- 
tempted to write ("as I did !)ut just now' iai Flutan.hks 
“Discourse of the Force of Imagination to see mysdf 
so wA-ak and so forlorn, so heavy and so fiat, in comparison 
of those better wwiters, I at once pity or despise myself. 
Yet do I phase myself with this, that my opinions have 
often the honour and good fortune to jump with theirs, and 
that I go in the same path, though at a very great distance, 
jmd can say, “Ah, lhat is so.’’ I am farther satisfied to 
find, that I have a quality, which every one is not hlesseil 
withal, which is, to discern the vast diference betwixt them 
and me ; and notwithstanding ■ all that, sutler mv own 
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inventions, low and feeble as they are, to rim on in their 
career, without mending or plastering up the defects that 
this comparison has laid open to my own view. And, in 
plain truth, a man had need of a good strong bade to keep 
pace with these people. The indiscreet seriliblers of our 
times, who, amongst their laborious nothings, insert %vhoie 
sections and pages out of ancient authors, witli a design, 
by that means, to illustrate their owm writings, do quite 
contrary; for this infinite dissimilitude of oriianiciits 
renders the complexion of their own compositions so 
sallow and deformed, that they lose much more than 
they get. 

The philosophers, Chrysippus and Epicurus, were in this, 
of two (piite contrary humours : the first not only in his 
books mixed }>assages and sayings of <jther authors, but 
entire pieces, and, in one, the whole Medea” of Euripides ; 
whidi gave Apollodorus occasion to say, that siioiild a nuin 
])ick out of liis writings all that was none of his, he^ would 
leave him nothing hut blank ])a]>er : whereas the latter, 
<piit<‘ (‘ontrary, in three hundred volumes ihai he left 
behind him, has not so much as £iny one quotation.* 

I haj>|)ened the other day u|>on this piece of foriune ; I 
was reading a French book, where after I had a long lime 
run dreaming over a great many words, so dull, so insipid, 
so void of all wit or common sense, that indeed they were 
'eneh words ; after a long and tedious tuivei, I came 
to meet with a piece that Avas lofty, rich, and elc*- 
yated to the very clouds ; of whi(*h, had I found either tlie 
decliyitj easy or the ascent gradual, there laid l>een Siune 
excuse; but it was so per]:>endicular a ]>rccipice, and so 
wholly cut off from the rest of the wT>rk, that, by the six 
first words, I found myself flying into the other world, and 
thence discovered* the vale whence I came so dt^ep and low, 
that I have never hml since the heart to descemi into it any 
more. If I should set out one of my discourst's with such 
ric-h s|.>oils as these, it would hut too cwidently manifest the 
im|Xirfection of my own writing. To repreheml the fault 
in others tlmt I am guilty of myself^ ap|>ea,rs to me no more 
unreasonable, than to condemn, as 1 often do, those of 


Diogenes Cferyslppns, vii. IHl ; Jipicunis, x. 26, 
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ot^lp-‘rs iu mvself: tliej are to be everjwbere reproved, and 
oiig-bt to luive no sanctnarj allowed them. I know very 
well bow audaeiuiisly I myself, at every turn, attempt to 
e«pud myself to niy tbefts, and to make my style go Iiand 
in hand with them, not without a temerarious hope of de- 
«’'ei\'ing the eyes of my reader from diseeming the differeiiee ; 
hut withal, it is as much ])y the benefit of my axiplication, 
that I hope to do it, as hy that of my iiiveixtion or any for<‘e 
(Hi my own. Besides, I do not oifer to contend with the 
whole body of these champions, nor hand to hand with 
any one of them : ’tis only hy flights and little light at- 
temx>ts that I engag (3 them ; I do not grapple with ihmn, 
Imt try their strtaigth only, and neven* engage so far as I 
mak'e a show io do. If I could hoklthein in jxlay, I were 
a l'rav«‘ hdlnv ; I never attack them, but wliere tbev 
a.re most, sinewy and strong. To cover a man’s sdf (as 1 
liave seen some do) with another man’s armour, so as not 
to discover so mmii as his fingers’ ends ; to carry on a 
desigif /us it is not ha.rd for a man that Inis anything of a. 
scholar in him, in an ordinary subject' to do) un<h‘r old in- 
^ ventions, patched up herean<l thme with his own 1 rump<‘ry, 
and then to endeavour to conceal thetlieft,and tomake it puss 
for his own, is first injustice and meanness of spirit in tliose 
who do it, wiio having nothing in them of their own tit f(.> 
])rocure them a reijutation, endeavour to do it by attempting 
to imjxose things upon the wa)rld in their owm name, which 
they have no manner of title to ; and, next,, a ridiculous 
folly to content themselves with acquiring tlie ignouint 
appro]>ation of the vulgar by such a pitiful cheat at tlu* 
price at the same tinn‘ of degrading themselves in the eyes 
of men of understanding, wlxo turn nj> their noses at all 
this borrowed iiKuaistation, yet 'whose praise alone is worth 
the having. For my own j>art., there is nothing I woidd 
not sooner do than that, neither have I said so nuieh of 
others, hut to get a better opportunity to exidain m 3 self. 
Nor in this do I glance at the eompctsers of centos, wim 
declare themselves for such ; of which sort of writers I 
have in my time known many very ingenious, and particu- 
larly one under the name of Capiliijms, besides the ancients. 
These are really men of wit, and that make it apiyar they 
are so, both by that and other ways of writing ; as for 
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exam[)]e, Lipsiiis, in that learned and labori<nis contextrrve 
of his Polities. 

Bnt, ]>e it how it will, and iiow" ineonsiderablo soevei* 
these essays of mine may be, I will say I never intended to 
eoneeat them, no more than my old bald grizzled pate l)eh >re 
them, Avliere the painter has presented yon not with a ]Kn*- 
feet faee, bnt with mine. For these are my own partieiilar 
o] anions and fancies, and I deliver them as only what I 
myself believe, and not for what is to be believed by others. 

I have no other end in this writing, but only to discover 
myself, who, also, shall, peradventnre, be anothei* thing to- 
morrow, if I chance to meet any new instruction to change | 
me. T have no authority to be believed, neither do I desire ' 

it, being too conscious of niy own inerudition to be aide to : 

instruct others. | 

A friend of mine, then, having read tlie ])receding chapter, ; 
the other day told me, that I should a little tari]n*r laive t‘x- ' 
tended my discourse on the edmution of <-hildren.‘ 5^ow, 
madam, if I had any sutliciency in this suljject, I coiild not 
possibly !)etter employ it, thaai to present my bt\st instnio 
tions to the little gentleman that threatens you shortly wdih 
a. ha]^]»y birth (for you are too generous to begin otlierwis<‘ 
than with a male); for having lui<l so great a hand u\ the 
treaty of your marriage, I have a etniain partieular rigid 
and interest in the greatness and pn»sp(U*ity of the issue 
that sluili spring from it; besides tlait, yiair having had 
the best of my services so long in possession, suilicieiitly 
obliges me to desire the honour and advantage of all 
whi*rem you shall be concermsb But, m truth, all I umha'- 
stand as to that partieular is only this, that the greatest 
and most im})ortant difficulty of litiman stuence is the t'dii- 
cation of children. For as in agriculture, the husbandry 
That is to precede planting, as also planting itself, is ceiiain. 
]>iain, and well known ; but after that wdiicli is ]>]anted 
comes to life, there is a great deal more to he done, itiore 

^ “ Which, how ht I am to do, let iiiy friends flatter me. if they 
please, I have in the meantime no sucli ojanion of my own tahmt, 
as to promise myself any very good success from my endeavonr.” 

This passage 'would appear to he an intta-nolaiion by Cotton. 

At /dl events 1 do not tind it in the original editions before me or 

a H, 


I 
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art: to be used, more care to be taken, and mucb more diffi- 
cult j to cultivate and bring it to perfection : so it is with 
men; it is no hard matter to get children; but after they 
are f>oni, then begins the trouble, . solicitude, and care 
rightly to train, principle, and bring them up. The sjinp- 
toms of their inclinations in that tender age are so obscure, 
and the promises so uncertain and fallacious, that it is very 
hard to (establish any solid judgment or conjecture upon 
them. Look at Cimon, for example, and Themistoeles, and 
a thousand, others, who very much deceived the expectation 
men had ot: them,. Cubs of beat’s and puppies readily dis- 
cover tlieir natural iiudination ; but men, so soon as ever 
they are grown u[-, a[)plYing themselves to certain habits, 
engagijig themselves in certain opinions, and conforming 
tliemseives to parti«‘ulai’ laws and customs, easily alter, or 
iit i(.‘ast disguise, their tnie Jind real disposition ; and yet it 
is hard to force the pro])eusion of nature. Whence it comes 
to that for not having chosen the right course, we 

ofteu take very great pains, and consume a good part of 
our tiiiie in training u]) children to things, for wdiich, by 
their natural <*ous1itution, they are totally unfit. In this 
difficulty, nevedheless, 1 am clearly of opinion, that they 
ought to be elemented in the best and most advantageous 
stAulies, wnthout taking too much notice of, or being too 
superstitious in those light prognostics they give of them- 
selves in their ttmder vears, and to ■which Plato, in his 
Repnb]i(% gives, methinks, too much authority. 

Madam, science is a very great ornament, and a tiling of 
marvcdlous use, <.‘specially in ]>ersons raised to that degree 
lit fortune in whhdx you are. And, in truth, in persons of 
mejui au<l low condition, it cannot perform its true ami 
genuine office, being naturally more prompt to iissist in tlie 
*H)ndm^t of war, in tlie gov<niiment of peoples, in negotiating 
Hh) leagmcs and friendships of }>rmces and foreign nations, 
than in forming a sylh^gism in logic, in pleading a piwess 
in law, or in })rt^scribing a dose of pills in physic. Wliert*- 
fore, madam, Indieving you will not omit this so necessary 
feature in the edm.*atiou of your eliildren, who yourself have 
tashHl its sweetnesB, and are of a kamed extiuction (for we 
yet have writings of the ancient Counts of Pok, fr*>m 
whom my lor<l,your husband, and yourself, are both of you 

I. ' ‘ 0 
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deseeuded, and Monsieur de Candale, jour uncle, CTerj d£y 
obliges the world with others, which will extend the know-. 
ledge of this quality in jour family for so many succeeding 
ages), I will, upon this occasion, presume to acquaint your 
ladyship with one particular fancy of my own, contrary to 
the common method, which is all I am able to contribute 
to your service in this affair. 

The charge of the tutor you shall provide for your son, 
upon the choice of whom depends the whole success of his 
education, has several other great and considerable |>arts 
and duties required in so important a trust, besides that of 
which I am about to speak : these, however, I shall not 
mention, as being unable to add anything of moment to the 
common rules : and in this, wherein I take upon me to 
advise, he may follow it so far only as it shall appear 
advisable. 


For a boy of quality then, who pretends to lettt^’s not 
upon the account of profit (for so mean an olqect as that is 
unworthy of the grace and favour of the Muses, and more- 
over, in it a man directs his service to and de|xmds upon 
others), nor so much for outward ornament, as for his ovtm 
pro])er and peculiar use, and to furnish andemhrh himself 
within, having rather a desire to t‘ome out an accoinpiished 
cavalier than a mere scholar or }carne<l man ; for sucli a t>ne, 
I say, I Avould, also, have bis friends solicitous to find him 
t>ut a tutor, who has rather a well-made than a wt^ll-iilled 
liead;^ seeking, indeed, both the one and the other, but 
rather of the two to prefer manners and judgment to mere 
learaing, and that this man sliould exercise his cliarge .after 
a new method. 

^Tis the custom of |>edagogues to be eternally thundering 
in their pupil’s ears, as they were pouring into a funnel, 
whilst the business of the pupil is only to repeat what the 
others have said : now I would have a tutor to correct this 
error, and, that at the very first, he sliould, according to the 
capaidty he has to deal with, put it to the test, permitting 
his pupil himself to taste things, and <'>1 himself to discern 
and choose them, sometimes opening the way to him, and 

** THe hien faiU^ an exjiression created by Alontaigne, and 
wliieJi has remained a part of onr language. ’'--S kkvax, 
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si*»ie1inu‘S liiin to ojkoi it for himself; lhat is, I 

W'uul not have liiia alone to invent and speak, but that he 
should also luar his speak in turn. Socrates, and 

siiH*e liiin Ar<‘esilaus, made first their scholars speak, and 
then they s]»oke to theiii.^ “ Obest pieruiuque iis, <|ni 
diseerti volunt, auetorltus eoruin, <pii docent.” “ It is ^-ood 
to make him, like a toub| 4 ‘ horse, trot luAore liini, that he 
may judj^mof his goin**', and how much he is to ahate of his 
own s]>eed, to aeconimodate himse*]f to the vigour and 
eapa.city of the otiier, .For want of whieh due pro])ortion 
we s]H>il all; whieh also to know how to adjust, and tokeoj» 
within an e‘xaet and duo nieasun*, is one of the Itardest 
things I know, ami his the elfeet of a high and well- 
t(*m pored soul, to know how to eondescend to siieh puerile 
motions and to govern and direct them. I walk tinner and 
more seen re up hill than down. 

8ueh as, mN.;ording to our common wa,y of teaehuig, un- 
dertake, with om‘ and the same lesson, and the same 
measurti of direction, to instrnet several boys of differing 
and unequal eupaei ties, are infinitely mistaken; and ’tis no 
wonder, if in a whole nniltitude of seholars, there are not 
found above two or three who bring away any goodaee<mnt 
of their time and discipline. Let tin* master not only (ex- 
amine him about the grammatical construction of tin* bare 
wmrds of Ids lesson, but alxait the sensi* and substanet of 
tln.un, and hd him judge of the profit lie has made, not by 
the testimony of his memory, but by that of his life. Let 
him make him yiii what he has learned into a hundre<l 
several forms, and aeoommodate it to so many several sub- 
ject.s, to see if he yet rightlv eoin]>reliends it, and has made 
it his own, taking instrindion of his ]>rogress by the peila- 
gogie institutions of Flato.^ ’His a sign of crudity and 
indigestion to disgorge wdiat we eat in the same condition 
it was swallowed ; the stmnach has not performed its ofiice 
unless it have altered the f(OTn and condition of what w^as 
committed to it to concoct Our minds vrork only ui-on 

^ Ifiegenea Laerthis, iv. tttl 

* The authority of those who teach, is veryy^fteii an ini|jedinient 
to those 'who ticsire to learn,”'— C iceeo, jD<* Aafnra 5. 

, the pedagogie nsetlaKl followed hy Socrates, in the tlialogues 
of Fiato. 
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trust, when bound, and compelled to follow the ap]>etito of 
another’s fancy, enslayed and captiyated under the autho- 
rity of another’s instruction ; we haye been so subjected to 
the trammel, that we have no free, nor natural |;)ace of our 
own; our own vigour and liberty are extinct and gone: 

“ Nimquam tutelae suae fixmt.”h 

I yras privately carried at Pisa to see a very hoiu^st man, 
but so great an Aristotelian, that his most usual thesis was : 

“ That the touchstone and square of all solid imagination, 
and of all truth, was an absolute conformity to Aristotle’s 
doctrine ; and that all besides was nothing l)ut inanity an<l 
chimera ; for that he had seen all, and said all.” A posi- 
tion, that for having been a little too injuriously and 
lm)adly interpreted, brought him once and long kept, him 
in great danger of the Inquisition at Borne. 

Tiet him make him examine and thoi'oughly sift every- 
thing he reads, and lodge nothing in his fancy upon simple 
authority and upon trust. Aristotle’s princi})ii?s wiM then 
be no more principles to him, than those of Epicurus and 
the Stoics ; let this diversity of opinions Ije propounded to, ^ 
and laid l>efore Mm; lie will himself choose, if he be aide; 
if not,, he will remain in doubt. 

“ Che, non ‘men che saper, dtihbiar m’ aggrata,”'-^ 

for, if ht‘ embrace the o])inions of Xen<.)phon tuid Plato, by 
his owm reason, they will no more be theirs, l>ut become his 
own. Wlio follows another, follows nothing, linds nothing, 
nay, is inquisitive after nothing. Non sumus sub r(‘ge ; 
sibi quisque se vindicet.” Let him, at least, know that he 
knows. It will be necessary that he imbibe their know- 
ledge, not that he be corrupted with their ])recepts ; and iso 
matter if he forget where he had his learning, jirovided he 
know how to apply it to his own use. Truth and reason are 
commo.n to eveij one, and are no more his who spake them 
first, than his who spieaks them after: ’tis lU) mor«^ accord- 
ing to Plato, than according to me, sin<‘e both he and I 

^ “They are ever in wartUhip.'’---SKXKCA, Ep., 33. 

^ “ f love to doubt, Jis well as to know.*' — DAX'rE, htfenio^ xi. 
03 . 

We are under no king ; let each look to lumself. '’—S eneca, 
33 . , 
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«‘(|inil]y see uud luidtTstaiid tliem Eees tluar sevoral 
s\ve<.'ts fruiu tliis iitiwer and that blossom, bore and ibero ' 

wiie3’<‘ tia.T liiid tlit'ni, lait theniselves aftenvards niake tlie 
lioiieY, 'wbicli is all aiid purely their own, and no niort‘ 
thyme and marjoram ; so tlie several fragments he borrows r 

from others, he ^^ill transform and sbufHe together to eom- - 

pile a- work tliat shall be absolubdy his own ; that is tosjiy, 
iiis judgment: liis in si met ion, labour and study, tern I to . 

nothiug else l)ut to form that. He is not obliged, to d is- ^ 

cover wluoiee lie got the materials that liave assisted him, ;j 

but. only t.o prodriee what he has himself done with them. 

Hen tliat live upon ] allage and borrowing, expose thidr 
purchases and buildings to every one’s view: Imt do not 
• proclaim liow they eaiiie liy the money. We do not see 

I tlu^ tws luid ]KO’(|uisites <>f a gentleman of the long robe; 

I blit we see the allianei*s wherewith he fortifies himself and 

; Ills family, and tlu^ titles a,nd honours he has obtained for 

him itnd his. No man divulges his revenue ; or at least, 
wliiih way it comes in : Imi every one publishes his acqui- 
I * sit ions. Tlu* advantages of our study art* to b<‘come betUo' 
j and iiiore wist*. ’Tis, says Epittiannus, tin* undtTstanding 

^ tliat sees and hears, ’t is the undt.‘rstanding tliat iiuprovts 

t^verytliing, that orders everything, and that acts, rules, 
and reigns; all other fa<ailties are blind, and deaf, and 
witht.nit soul. And certainly we render it timorouB ami 
servilt*, in 2 u»t allowing it the liberty and ]>nvilegc tt) do 
anything of itself. Whoever asked Ids pupil what in* 
thought of grammar and rhetoric, iu* ttf sudi and such a 
sentence of Ciceni r Our masters stick tliem, full feat hered, 
in our meumries, and th(*rt* establish them like i»racles, of 
which the letters and syllables are of tlje substance of the 
tiling. To knotv by nt'.e, is no knowledge, and signifies ii«> 

I mon* but only to retain wtiat one lias intrusted io our 
I memory. That which a man rightly know\s and nmler- 

t' stands, lie* is tlie free disposer of at his own full libmiy, 

w'irhout any regar<l to tin* author from whence he had it or 
j fund ting over the knives of his book, A more iKiokish 
learning is a ]>oor, ]niltry learning; it may serve for orna- 
tnent, but there is yet. no foundation for any BiiperKtruet.ure 
be built upon it, according to the opinion of Pfato, who 
says, that ctmstancy, faith, and sineerity, are the true pliilo- 

' i 

. i 
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sophy, and the other sciences, that are directed to other 
ends, mere adulterate paint. I could wish that Paluel 
Poinpey, those two noted dancers of my time, could haye 
taught us to cut capers, by only seeing them, do it, without 
stirring from our places, as these men pretend to inform 
the imderstanding, without ever setting it to work ; or that 
'we could learn to ride, handle a pike, touch a lute, or sing, 
w’ithout the trouble of practice, as these attempt to make 
us judge and speak well, without exercising us in judging 
or speaking. Now in this initiation of our studies and in 
their progress, whatsoever pi'esents itself l)efore us is book 
sufficient; a roguish trick of a page, a sottish mistake of a 
servant, a jest at the table, are so many new subjects. 

And for this reason, conversation with men is of very 
great use and travel into foreign coimtries ; not to bring 
back (as most of our young moiisieurs do) an account only 
of how many paces Santa Rotoiula ^ is in circuit ; or of the 
ricliness of Signora Livia’s ])etticoats ; or, as some dtherSf 
how much Nero’s face, in a statue in such a.n old ruin, is 
longer and broader than that made ft>r him on some medal ; ^ 
but to be able chiefly to give an account of tlie hum<.)urs, 

, I manners, customs, and laws ot those nations where lie luis 

, I Ixien, and that we niav whet and sliarj^eii our ^Ylts by rub- 

bing tlieiii against those of others. I would that a ]>oy 
should be sent abroad veiw young, and tirst, so as to kill 
tw^o bii'cls with one stone, into those neighbouring nations 
whose language is most difleritig from our own, and to 
which, if it be not formed betimes, tlie tongue will grow 
too stiff to bend. 

And also ^tis the general opinion of all, that a child 
should liot be brought up in his mother’s lap. Mothei's 
am too tender, and their natural affection is apt to make the 
nrost discreet of them all so overfond, that they can neitlun* 
find in their hearts to give them, due correction for the 
faults they commit, nor suffer them to be inured to hard- 
ships and hamrds, as they ought to be. They will not 
endure to see them return all dust and sweat from their 
exer<*ise, to drink cjold drink when they are hot, nor see them 
mount an unniiy horse, nor take a foil in hand against 


^ The Pantheon of Agripjja. 
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niilv iViieei\ or so iinich as to diseliarge a carlano. And 
yt‘1 tlioro is no n,*inody ; whoever will Im^ed a boy to be 
g»x>d for anything v ben he eoines to Ixi anian, must by no 
means spare him when jonng, and nuist.very often trans- 
gress the rules of physic: — 

Vitamqnc sah dio, et trepidis agat 
. ill rebus.'’ '* 

It is not eiiongli to fortify las sonl; you are also to make 
his simnvs strong; for the soul will be o|»presse(l if not 
assist e<l by the members, and would have too fiard adask to 
disidiarge two oiiiees akme. I know" very wvlL to my eost, 
liow mmh niim‘ groans under the burden, iroiu being a.i*- 
eonnuodat(*(l witli a b(M.ly so tender and imlis],iOsed,, as 
eternally leans and ] masses upon her; a.nd often in my 
rinding perceive that our masters, in their writings, make 
examines pass for magnanimity and fortitude of mind, whieli 
reailv^are ratlier tougliness of skin and hardness of bimes; 
for I havi‘ seen num, women, and cliildren, naturally born 
of so ban] and insmsiide a eonsfitution t>f body, that a 
Sound eudg«‘lling has been less ti> tlami than a flirt with a 
linger would Inivt* lM»en to nH‘, and tliat WTUild niiithm’ erv 
out, wineiN nor shrink, for u good swdughig beating; and 
when wrestlers counterfeit the j)hilosophers in patience, ’tin 
rather strength of mmves than stoutnessof Ina-irt. Now to 
l>e inure«l to undergo labour, is to l>e a.ceusti:>med to endure 
pain: ‘‘labor I'allum obdncit dolori.”“ A lu>y is to Ik* 
lirokeii in to the toil and roiiglmess of exercise, so as to be 
trained u]) to the pain and suiferiiig of dislo<iations, eholies, 
(‘autiwies, and even iinjirisftnnnmt and tlie rack itself ; for he 
may <*ome, Iw misfortune, to be reduced to tho W’orst of 
these, -whii'h (as tliis w'orld goes) is sonietimeH intiicted on 
tlie good as %vell as the bad. As for proof, in our |>reHent 
civil wiir whoever dnuvs his sword against the laws* 
threatens the honestest men with the whip atid tht‘ haltcu'. 

And, moreover, hy living at home, the atdhority of this 
governor, which otiglit to be sovereign over the boy lie has 
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^ l,ct Itim live in the open air, and ever in movement ahont 
something/’ — lloitAiTX tk/., ii. ,1, 5. ♦ 

^ “ Lahour hardens us again^'t. paind'— ChCEiio, Tiovc, 

i. Id. 
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received iiitpO liis charge, is often checked and hindere<] 1 ly 
the presence of parents ; to which may also be added, that 
the respect the whole family pay him, as their master’s sou, 
and the knowledge he has of the estate and greatness he is 
heir to, are, in my opinion, no small inconveniences in these 
tender years. 

And yet, even in this conversing with men I spoke of 
but now, I have observed this vice, that instead of gathering 
observations from others, we make it our whole business to 
lay ourselves upon them, and are more concerned how to 
expose and set out our own commodities, than how’to in crease 
our stock by acquiring new. Silence, therefore, and modesty 
are very advantageous qualities in conversation. One should, 
therefore, train np this hoy to he sparing and a husband of 
his knowledge when he has acquired it; and to tVu’bear 
taking exceptions at or reproving every idle saying or 
ridiculous story that is said or told, in his presence; for it 
is a very unbecoming rudeness to carp at everything that 
is not agreeable to our own palate. Let him be satisfied 
with correcting himself, and not seem to condemn every* ^ 
thing in another he would not do liiinseif, nor dispute it as 
against common customs. “Licet sapere sine pom])a, sine 
invidia.” ^ Let him avoid these vain and uncivil iniages 
authority, this childish ambition of coveting to ap]>ear better 
bred and more accomplished, than he really will, by such 
carriage, discover himself to l^e. And, as if opportunities of 
interrupting and reprehending were not to l)e omitte<l, to de- 
sire thence to derive the reputation of something more than 
ordinary. For as it becomes none but great poets to make 
use of the poetical licence, so it is intolerable for any but 
men of great and illustrious smils to assiime privilege above 
the authority of custom; “ si quid Soci'ates aut Aristij>pus 
contra morem et eonsuetudinem feceriuit, idem sibi ne 
arbitretur iicere : magnis enim iiii et divinis bonis hanc 
lieentiam assequebantur.^’ ^ Let him be instructed not to 

^ “Let him he wise without ostentation, without envy.”— 

Sbneca, loa 

“If Soemtes and Aristippus have transgressed the rules of 
good conduct or ejistom, let luin not imagine that he is licensed to 
do the same ; for it was by great and sovereign virtues tliat they 
ohtainml this privilege.”— iCicebo, Ik i. 41. 
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ii> Clisi'uiirse or riis|mti* “but with a ( 4 uiui|>ion wortliy 
of liliii, juol, *.0011 thero, not to make iLse of ail the littfe 
sahtleties that may seem ])at for his purpose, I mt only such 
ar^niments as may best serve him. Let him be taught to 
l>e eiirious in the election and choice of liis reasons, to 
jiboininate impert.ineiR*e,an<], consequently, to atfec^t brevity ; 
l)ut, abovt‘ all, let him be lessoned to acquiesce and sulmrit 
to truth so stK>ii as evi.n* he sha,]] discover it, wliether in his 
npponmrs argiinuut, or upon beiLu* consideration of his 
own ; F“r he sliall never be preferred to tlie (*ha.ir for a nn*re 
eiatier of words and syllogisms, and is no furtlier engaged 
tt» any argunieni whatever, than as he shall in his own 
judgment approve it : nor }et is arguing a, trade, w’here the 
liberty of re<*aiiiation and getting oil' ujK>n betttu’ thoughts, 
are to be sold for readily money: “iie<jne, ut omnia, (pne 
jUTeserijda et imperuta sint, defeiidai, nec<*ssitate ulla, 
(‘ogitnr.” ^ 

.Cf his governor be of my humour, he will fm*mhis will to 
be a very good and loyal subject to his priut'e, very affetdion- 
a 1 <» to his ptu'son, and very stout in his quarrel; i»ut withal 
he will <'o<d in him the desire of Inning any other tie to 
his service than public duty. lk‘sides sev(‘ral other incon- 
veniences that are inconsistent with the ]i)*eriy every honest 
man ought to lia ve, n> man’s judgment, being bribed and ]»re- 
poss<‘ssed ]>y these particular obligations, is either biiiided 
and less free to exercise its function, or is blemished wdth 
ingratitude and indiscretion. A man that is purely a 
courtier, can neither have power nor will to speak or tliink 
otherwise than favourably and well of a master, wdue 
amongst so mauy millions of other subjects, has picked out 
iiim With his owm hand To nourish and advance ; this favour, 
and the profit flowing fniin it, must needs, and not without 
some show^ of reastm, corrupt his freedom and daz'/.h* him ; 
and w'e commonly see these people speak in atiolher'kind 
of ]>hrase than is ordinarily spoken by others of the same 
nation, though what they say in that courtly language is 
not much to he believed. 

Let his conucionce and virtue be emmently manifest in 

5 “ Neitiicr is there any necessity upon him, that die should 
ilefemi ail ihiugs that are recommeadea to and enjoined him.” 
I'ICEBO, 
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Ms speaking, and liave only reason for tkeir guide. Make 
him understand, that to acknowledge the error he shall 
discover in his own argument, though only found out by 
himself, is an ej^ect of judgment and sincerity, which are 
the principal things he is to seek after ; that obstinacy and 
contention are common qualities, most appearing in mean 
souls ; that to revise and correct himself, to forsake an un- 
just argument in the height and heat of dispute, are rare, 
great, and philosophical qualities. Let him be advised, 
being in company, to have his eye and ear in every corner; 
for I find that the places of greatest honour are commonly 
seized upon by men that have least in them, and that the 
greatest fortunes are seldom accompanied with the ablest 
parts. I have been present when, whilst they at the 
upper end of the chamber have been only commending the 
beauty of the arras, or the flavour of the wine, many things 
that have been very finely said at the lower end of the table 
have been lost and thrown away. Let liim examine ^every 
inaMs talent ; a peasant, a bricklayer, a passenger : one 
may learn something from every one of these in their 
several ciipacities, and something will be picked out of 
their discourse whereof some use may bo made at one time 
or another ; nay, even bhe folly and impertinence of others 
will contribute to his instruction. By observing the graces 
and manners of all he sees, he will create to himself an 
emulation of the good, and a contempt of the bad. 

Let an honest curiosity be suggested to his fancy of being 
inquisitive after everything ; whatever there is singular and 
rare near the place where he is, let him go and 'see it ; a 
fine house, a noble fountain, an eminent man, the place 
where a battle has been anciently fought, the passages of 
Csesar and Charlemagne : 

‘[Qtne tellus sit lenta geiu, qua^ putris ah a>stu, 

Ventus in Italiam quis bene vela ferat.” ^ 

;; Let him inquire into the manners, revenues, and alliances 
of princes, things in themselves very pleasant to learn, and 

vei^ hstfml to know.- ■ 

In this conversing with men, I mean also, and principally, 

^ What gantry m boaM I® .frost, what laml, is- ■\nth 
heat, what wind serves fairtet for Italy, ” — Puopeiitius, iv. 3, 39. 
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tkose who only live in the records of history ; he shall, by 
reading those boohs, converse with the great and heroic 
souls of the best ages. ’Tis an idle and vain study to those 
who make it so by doing it after a negligent manner, but to 
those who do it with care and observation, ^tis a study of 
inestimable fruit and value ; and the only study, as Plato 
reports, that the Lacedsemonians reserved to themselves.^ 
What profit shall he not reap as to the business of men, by 
reading the lives of Plutarch ? But, withal, let my governor 
remember to what end his instructions are principally 
directed, and that he do not so much imprint in his pupil’s 
memory the date of the ruin of Carthage, as the manners of 
Hannibal and Scipio ; nor so much where Marcellus died, 
as why it was unworthy of his duty that he died there. Let 
him not teach him so much the narrative parts of liistory as 
to judge them; the reading of them, in my opinion, is a thing 
that of all others w^e apply ourselves unto with the most 
di:Eering measure. I have read a hundred things in Livy 
tliatlinother has not, or not taken notice of at least ; and 
Plutarch has read a hundred more there than ever I could 
find, or than, perad venture, that author overwrote ; to some 
it is merely a grammar study, to others the very anatomy 
of philosophy, by which the most abstruse parts of our 
human nature penetrate. There are in Plutarch many long 
discourses very worthy to he carefully read and observed, 
for he is, in my opinion, of all others the greatest master in 
that kind of writing ; hut there are a thousand others which 
he has only touched and glanced upon, wliere he only points 
with his finger to direct us which way we may go if we will, 
and contents himself sometimes with giving only one brisk 
hit in the nicest article of the question, whence we are to 
grope out the rest. As, for example, where he says ^ that 
the inhabitants of Asia came to be vassals to one only, for 
not having Ixjen able to pronounce one syllable, which is 
No. Which saying of his gave perhaps matter and occasion 
to La Boetie ^ to write his “ Yoluntary Servitude.” Only to 
see him pick out a light action in a man’s life, or a mere 

^ Hippias Major. a In the ‘‘Essay on False Shame.” 

® Born at Sarlat in Perigord, 1st November, 1530, died 18th 
August, 1563. Of his wwks, all unpublished during his life, there 
is a complete edition, Paris, 1846, 
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word that does not seem to amount even to that, is itself a 
whole discourse. ’Tis to our prejudice that men of under- 
standing should so immoderately affect brevity ; no doubt 
their re])utation is the better by it, but in the meantime we 
are the worse. Plutarch had rather we should applaud his 
judgment than commend his knowledge, and had rather 
leave us with an appetite to read more, than glutted with 
that we have already read. He knew very w^ell, that a man 
may say too much even upon the best subjects, and that 
Alexandridas justly reproached him who made very good 
but too long speeches to the Ephori, when he said : “ 0 
stmnger ! thou speakest the things thou sliouldst speak, 
but not as thou shouldst speak them.” ^ Such as have lean 
and spare bodies stuff themselves out with clotlies ; so they 
who are defective in matter, endeavour to make amends 
with, words. 

Human understanding is marvellously enlightened hy daily 
conversation with men, for we are, otherwise, compressed 
and heaped up in ourselves, and have our sight limits to 
the length of our own noses. One asking Socrates of what 
country he w^as, he did not make answ^er, of Athens, but of 
the world ; he whose imagination was fuller and wider, 
embraced the whole world for his country, and extended his 
society and friendship to all mankind ; not as we do, wdio 
look no further than our feet. When the vines of my vil- 
lage are nipped with the frost, my parish priest presently 
concludes, that the indignation of God is gone out against 
all the human race, and that the cannibals have already got 
the pip. Who is it, that seeing the havoc of these civil 
wars of ours, does not cry out, that the machine of the 
world is near dissolution, and that the day of judgment is 
at hand ; without considering, that many worse things have 
been seen, and that, in the meantime, people are very merry 
in a thousand other parts of the earth for ail this ? For 
mj part, considering the licence and impunity that always 
attend such commotions, I wonder they are so moderate, and 
that there is no more mischief done. To him who feels the 
hailstones patter about his ears, the whole hemisphere 
appears to be in storm and tempest ; Hke the ridiculous 

Plutarch, Apothegms of the .Lacedaemonians. 

Cicero, Ta»c. Qrm, v. Plutarch on Exile, c. 4. 
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Savoyard, who said very gravely, that, if that simple king of 
France could have iiiaiiaged his fortune as he should have 
done, he inigl.it in time have come to have been steward of 
the liouselioid to the duke his master : the fellow ooiihl not, 
in his shallow imagination, conceive that there could lie 
any tiling greater than a Duke of Savoy. And, in truth, we 
are all of us, insensibly, in this error, an error of a very 
great weight and very pernicious consequen<‘e. But who- 
ever shall represent to his fancy, as in a picture, that great 
image of our mother Nature, in her full majesty and lustre, 
•whoever in her face shall read so general and so constant a 
vailety, whoever shall observe himself i.u that figure, and 
not himself hut a whole kingdoiii, no bigger than the least 
touch or prick of a |.)encil in comjiarisou of the whole, tliat 
man alone is aide to value things according to their true 
estimate and grandeur. 

This great world which some do yet multiply as several 
s])eci(:*B under one genus, is the mirror wherein we are to 
beluM ourselves, to be able to know ourselves as we ought 
to do in the true bias. In short, I would have this t<.> he 
«* the hook my young gentleman should study with the most 
attention. So many humours, so many sects, ho many judg- 
ments, opinions, laws, and customs, teach us to judge aright 
of our own, and inform our understanding to discover li h 
imperfection and natural infirmity, which is no trivial 
speculation. So many mutations of states and kingdoms, 
and so many turns and revolutions of public fortune, will 
make us wise enough to make no great wonder of our own. 
So many great names, so many famous victories and con- 
quests drowned and swallowed in oblivion, render our ho|>es 
ridiculous of eternising our names by the taking of half -a- 
score of light horse, or a henroost, which only derives its 
.memory from its ruin. The pride and arrogance of bo 
many foreign |>oinps and ceremonies, the tumorous majesty 
of so many courts and grandeurs, accustom and fortify our 
sight withW astonishment or winking to behold the lustre 
i>f our own ; so many millions of men, buried before us, en- 
coitrage us not to fear to go seek such good company in the 
other world : and so of all the rest, Pythagoras was wont to 
say,* that our life resembles the great .and populous assembly 
' Cicero, Tusc. Qus»,, v. S. 
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f>f the Olympic games, -wherein some exercise the ])ody, tha/t 
they may carry away the glory of the prize, others l)ririg mer- 
chandise to sell for profit ; there are, also some (and those 
none of the worst sort) who pursue no other advantage 
than only to look on, and consider how and why everything 
is done, and to be spectators of the lives of other men, 
thereby the better to judge of and regulate their own. 

To examples may fitly be applied all the profitable dis- 
courses of philosophy, to which all human actions, as to 
their best rule, ought to be especially directed: a scholar 
shall be taught to know — 

“ Quid fas optare, quid asper 
Utile nurnnnis ha])et ; patrife carisque propinquis 
Quantum e'argiri deceat ; quern te Dens esse 
Jnssit, et hutuana qua parte locatus es in re ; 

Quid sunius, aut quidnam victuri gignimur ” ^ 

what' it is to know, and what to be ignorant ; what ought 
to 1)0 the end and design of study ; what valour, tei^ipe- 
rauce, and justice are; the difierence betwixt ainlntion 
and avarice, servitude and subjection, licence and liberty ; 
by what token a man may know true and solid content- 
ment; how far death, affliction, and disgrace are to be 
a|>prehended : 

“ Et quo quemque modo fugiatque feratque lahoreni ; 

by what secret springs we move, and the reason of our 
various agitations and irresolutions: for, methinks, the 
first doctrine with which one should season his understand- 
ing, ought to be that which regulates his manners and his 
sense ; that teaches him to know himself, and how both 
well to die and well to live. Amongst the liberal sciences, 
let us begin with that which makes us free ; not that they 
do not ail serve in some measure to the instruction and use 
of life, as all other things in some sort also do ; but let us 

^ Learn what it is right to wish ; what is the true use of coined 
money ; how much it becomes us to give in liberality to our country 
and our dear relations; whom and what the Deity commanded 
thee to be ; and in what part of the human system tliou art placed ; 
what we are and to what purpose engendered.”— P ebsius, lii. 69. 

^ And how you may shun or sustain every hardship.”— V ihgil, 
iii. 459. 
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i^iake (‘lioic-o of that wliieli direetiy and professedlj serves 
to that end. If we are oiiee able to restrain the offices of 
human life within their just and natural limits, we shall 
find that most of tlie scieiiees in use are of no great tise to 
us, and even in those that are. that there are many very 
iinneeessary cavities and dilatations which we had better 
let alone, and following Socrates’ direction, limit the course 
of our studies to those things only where is a true and. real 
utility: 

“ Bapere ainlts 

Incipe ; vivundi recte ([ui proroj^at horani, 

Kiistieiis cxsjKiclah diun dethuif amnis ; at ille 
•Labitur et labetur in oiune volubilis _}i>vunu” ^ 

’Tis a great foolery to teach our children — 

“t^iiid niovcant Pisces, aniinowaquc sigua Leoiii-, 

, L<?tus et Hesperia ([uid (hi})rieorinis a<iua,” ^ 

tlie ^vnowledg<‘ of tlp.i stars and the motion of the eighth 
sphere, before their own. 

* ‘ THB fabhfreri ; 

'i'l' ifaffrifdrfiv Boturtw ; ” 

Anaximenes writing to Pythagoras,* To what purpose,*’ 
said he, should I trouble myself in searching out the 
secrets of the stars, having death or slavery continually 
before my eyes f ” for the kings of Persia "were at that 
time preparing to invade lus country. Every one ought to 
say thus, Being assaulted, as I am by ambition, avarice, 
temerity, superstition, and having within so many other 
enemies of life, shall I go cudgel my brains about the 
woi'ld’s revolutions *r ** 

After having tauglit him what will make him more wise 

* “Dare to be wine; begin: he who defei's the hour of living 
well, is like the clown, waidrig till the river shall have flowed tnit ; 
but the river still nuis on, and will rim on, >vith coxistant course, 
to ages without end.”— -H ohack, Ep., i. 2, 40. 

^ “What influence Pisces have, or the sign of angry Leo, or 
kving in the Hesperian wave. Pkopehtios, !v. 1, SO. 

“What care 1 about the Pleiades or the stars' of Taurus 
Anacreon, Od^ xvil 10. 

* Diog. Laert., ii, 4. . ■ . 
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and good, you may then entertain him with the elements ef 
logic, physics, geometry, rhetoric, and the science which he 
shall then himself most incline to, his judgment being before- 
hand formed and tit to choose, he will quickly make his 
own. The way of instructing him ought to be" sometimes 
by discourse, and sometimes by reading; sometimes his 
governor shall put the author himself, which he shall think 
most proper for him, into his hands, and sometimes only 
the marrow and substance of it ; and if himself be not con- 
versant enough in books to turn to all the fine discourses 
the books contain for his purpose, there may some man of 
learning be joined to him, that upon every occasion shall 
supply him with what he stands in need of, to furnish 
it to his pupil. And who can doubt, but that this way 
of teaching is much more easy and natural than that of 
Gaza,^ in which the precepts are so intricate, and so harsh, 
and the words so vain, lean, and insignificant, that there is 
no hold to be taken of them, nothing that quickens and 
elevates the wit and fancy, whereas here the mind has Mat 
to feed^ upon and to digest. This fruit, therefore, is not 
only without comparison, much more fair and beautiful ; 
but will also be much more early ripe. 

’Tis a thousand pities that matters should be at such a 
pass in this age of ours, that philosophy, even, with men of 
understanding, should be looked upon as a vain and fan- 
tastic name, a thing of no use, no value, either in opinion 
or effect, of which I think those ergotisms and petty 
sophistries, by prepossessing the avenues to it, are the 
cause. And people are much to blame to represent it to 
children for a thing of so difficult access, and with such a 
frowning, grim, and formidable aspect. Who is it that 
has disguised it thus, with this false, pale, and ghostly 
countenance ? There is nothing more airy, more gay, 
more frolic, and I had like to have said, more wanton. 
She preaches nothing but feasting and jollity ; a melan- 
cholic anxious look shows that she does not inhabit 
there. Demetrius the grammarian finding in the temple 
of Delphos a knot of philosophers set chatting together, 
said to them,^ Either I am much deceived, or by your 

^ Theodore Gaza, rector of the Academy of Ferrara. 

Pliitarclq Treatise on Omoles which liave ceased. 
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clTe^erful and pleasant countenances, you are engaged in no 
very deep discourse.’^ To whicli one of them, Heraeleon 
the^Megarean, replied: “ ’Tis for such as are puzzled about 
inquiring whether the future tense of the verb 0a\\u} be 
spelt with a double \, or that hunt after the derivation of 
the comparatives 'x^pov and fiiXrioi% and the superlatives 
XeipiffToi' and fliXTiarovy to knit their brows whilst discours- 
ing of their science: but as to philosophical discourses, 
they ahvays divert and cheer up those that entertain them, 
and never deject them or make them sad/’ ^ 

“ Deprendas aninii tormenta latentis in 
Corpore ; deprendas et gaiidia ; siiniit utrumqiie 
Inde habitxim facies,” ^ 

The soul that lodges philosophy, ought to be of such a 
constitution of health, as to render the body in like manner 
healthful too ; she ought to make her tranquillity and 
satisfaction shine so as to ap)pear without, and her con- 
tentmeiit ought to fashion the outward behaviour to her 
owm mould, and consequently to fortify it with a graceful 
confidence, an active and joyous carriage, and a serene and 
"’contented counteuauce. The most manifest sign of wisdom 
is a continual cheerfulness ; her state is like that of things 
in the regions above the moon, always clear and serene, 
’Tis Baroco and Baralipton ^ that render their disciples so 
dirty and ill-favoured, and not she ; they do not so much 
as know her but by hearsay. What ! It is she that calms 
and ap)peases the storms and tempests of the soul, and who 
teaches famine and fevers to laugh and sing ; and that, not 
by certain imaginary epicycles, but by natural and manifest 
reasons. She has virtue for her end ; which is not, as the 
schoolmen say, situate upon the summit of a perpendicular, 
rugged, inaccessible precipice: such as have approached 
her find her, quite on the contrary, to be seated in a fair, 
fruitful, and flourishing plain, from whence she easily dis- 

^ “ How cliarming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose ; 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute.” 

—•Milton, Comits. 

“You may discern the torments of mind lurking in a sick 
body ; you may discern its joys : each habit the face assumes from 
the ’mind. ’’—J uvenal, ix. 18 . 

® Two terms of the ancient scholastic logic. 


I 
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covers all things below; to which place any one may, how- 
ever, arrive, if he know bnt the way, through shady! green, 
and sweetly flourishing avenues, by a pleasant, easy, and 
smooth descent, like that of the celestial vault, 'tis for ^ 
not having frequented this supreme, this beautiful, trium- ' 
pliant, and amiable, this equally delicious and courageous 
virtue, this so professed and implacable enemy to anxiety, 
sorrow, fear, and constraint, who, having nature for her 
guide, has fortune and pleasure for her companions, that 
they have gone, according to their own weak imagination, 
and created this ridiculous, this sorrowful, querulous, 
despiteful, threatening, terrible image of it to themselves 
and others, and placed it upon a rock apart, amongst 
thorns and brambles, and made of it a hobgoblin to affright 
people. 

But the governor that I would have, that is such a one 
as knows it to be his duty to possess his pupil with as much 
or more affection than reverence to virtue, will be ^ble to 
inform him, that the poets^ have evermore accommodated 
themselves to the public humour, and make him sensible, 
that the gods have planted more toil and sweat in the*" 
avenues of the cabinets of Yenus than in those of Minerva. 
And when he shall once find him begin to apprehend, and 
shall represent to him a Bradaniante or an Angelica^ for a 
mistress, a natural, active, generous, and not a viragoish, 
but a manly beauty, in comparison of a soft, delicate, 
artificial, simpering, and affected form; the one in the 
habit of a heroic youth, wearing a glittering helmet, the 
other tricked up in curls and ribbons like a wanton minx ; 
he will then look upon his own affection as brave and 
masculine, when he shall choose quite contrary to that 
effeminate shepherd of Phrygia. 

Such a tutor will make a pupil digest this new lesson, 
that the height and value of true virtue consists in the 
facility, utility, and pleasure of its exercise; so far from 
difficulty, that boys, as well as men, and the innocent as 
well as the subtle, may make it their own : it is by order, 

^ and not by force, that it is to be acquired. Socrates, her 
first minion, is so averse to all manner of violence, as totally 


^ Hesiod, "Ef/y. ml v, 287. 


Heroines of Ariosto. 
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totliiw it aside, to slip into tlie more naturai facility of 
lier own progress : ’tis the nirrsing mother of all human 
pleasures, who in rendering them just, renders them also 
pure and permanent ; in moderating them, keeps them in 
breath and appetite ; in interdicting those which she her- 
self refuses, whets our desire to those that she allows ; and, 
like a kind and liberal mother, abundantly allows all that 
nature requires, even to satiety, if not to lassitude ; unless 
we mean to say, that the regimen which stops the toper 
before he has drunk himself drunk, the glutton before he 
has eaten to a surfeit, and the lecher before he has got the 
pox, is an enemy to pleasure. If the ordinary fortune fail, 
she does without it, and forms another, wholly her own, not 
so fickle and unsteady as the other. She can be rich, be 
potent and wise, and knows how to lie upon soft perfumed 
beds: she loves life, beauty, glory, and health; but her 
proper and peculiar office is to know how to regulate the 
use of all these good things, and how to lose them without 
concern: an office much more noble than trouhlesome, 
and without which the whole course of life is unnatural, 
♦turbulent, and deformed, and there it is indeed, that 
men may justly represent those monsters upon rocks and 
precipices - 

If tins pupil shall happen to be of *so contrary a disposi- 
tion, that he had rather hear a tale of a tub tlian the true 
narrative of some noble expedition or some wise and learned 
discourse ; who at the beat of drum, that excites the youth- 
ful ardour of his companions, leaves that to follow another 
that calls to a morris or the bears ; who would not wish, and 
find it more delightful and more excellent, to return all dust 
and sweat victorious from a battle, than from tennis or from 
a ball, with the prize of those exercises ; I see no other 
remedy, but that he be bound prentice in some good town 
to learn to make minced pies, though he were the son of a 
duke ; according to Plato’s precept, that children are to be 
placed out and disposed of, not according to the wealth, 
qualities, or condition of the father, but according to the 
faculties aud the capacity of their own souls. 

. Since philosophy is that which instructs us to live, and 
that infancy has there its lessons as well as other ages, whj 
is it not communicated to children betimes ? 
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“ ITclum et molle lutum est ; nunc, nunc proper 
Fingendiis sine fine rota.” V 


Petite hinc, juvenesqiie senesque, ^ 
Finem j nimo certuni, miserisque viatica cams. 


^ “ The clay is moist and soft : now, now make haste, and form 
the pitcher on the rapid wheel.” — Pebsius, iii. 23. 

•J it yj'ri.ft'rtrv Q'YiiI aI*! miiri h Aline a certain end to tiie 


tJie piicnex uii wie vvucci. — jl jqxvoaw.c», ^ . 

“ Young men and old men derive hence a certain end to tne 
Vi ' mind, and stores for miserable grey hairs.”— Persius, v. 64. 

i-i’ ' "*'t 

, _ ^ , . 


They begin to teach us to live when we have almost done 
living, A hundi'ed students have got the pox before they 
have^come to read Aristotle’s lecture on temperance. Cicero 
said, that though he should live two men’s ages, he should 
never find leisure to study the lyric poets; and I find 
these sop>histers yet more deplorably unprofitable. The boy 
we would breed has a great deal less time to spare ; he owes 
but the first fifteen or sixteen years of his life to educa- 
tion ; the remainder is due to action. ^ Let us, therefore, 
employ that short time in necessary instruction. Away 
with the thorny subtleties of dialectics, they are abuses, 
things by which our lives can never be amended : take the 
plain x^hilosophical discourses, learn how rightly to choose, 
and then rightly to apply them ; they are more easy to be 
understood than one of Boccaccio’s novels; a child from 
nurse is much more capable of them, than of learning to 
read or to write. Philosophy has discourses proper for 
childhood, as well as for the decrepit age of men. 

I am of Plutarch’s mind, that Aristotle did not so much 
trouble his great disciple with the knack of forming syllo- 
gisms, or with the eleinents of geometry, as with infusing 
into him good precepts concerning valour, prowess, magna- 
nimity, temperance, and the contempt of fear; and with 
this ammunition, sent him, whilst yet a boy, with no more 
than thirty thousand foot, four thousand horse,^ and but 
forty -two thousand crowns, to subjugate the empire of the 
whole earth. For the other arts and sciences, he says, 
Alexander highly indeed commended their excellence and 
charm, and bad them in very great honour and esteem, but 
not ravished with them to that degree, as to be tempted to 
affect the practice of them in his own person. 
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Epicurus, in tlie l^eginning of his letter to Meiiiceus/ 
says, “That neither the youngest should refuse to philoso- 
phise, nor the oldest grow weary of it.” Who does other- 
wise, seems tacitly to imply, that either the time of living 
happily is not yet come, or that it is already past And yet, 
for all that, I would not have this pupil of ours imprisoned 
and made a slave to his book ; nor would I have him given 
up to the morosity and melancholic humour of a sour, ill- 
natured pedant; I would not have his spirit cowed and 
subdued, by applying him to the rack, and tormenting him, 
as some do, fourteen or fifteen hours a day, and so make a 
pack-horse of him. Neither should I think it good, when, 
hy reason of a solitary and melancholic complexion, he is 
discovered to be overmuch addicted to his book, to nourish 
that humour in him ; for that renders him unfit for civil 
conversation, and diverts him from better employments. 
And how many have I seen in my time totally hrutihed by 
an immoderate thirst after knowledge ? Carneades was so 
besotted with it, that he would not find time so much as to 
comb his head or to pare his nails.*'^ Neither would I have 
-•his generous manners spoiled and coiTupted hy tlie incivility 
and barbarism of those of another. The French wisdom 
was anciently turned into proverb: “ early^ hut of no con- 
tinuance.” And, in truth, we yet see, that nothing can he 
more ingenious and pleasing than the children of France ; 
but they ordinarily deceive the hope and expectation that 
have been conceived of them ; and grown up to he men, 
have nothing extraordinary or worth taking notice of : I 
have heard men of good understanding say, these colleges 
of ours to which we send our young people (and of which 
we have hut too many) make them such animals as they 
are.® 

But to our little monsieur, a closet, a garden, the table, 
his bed, solitude and company, morning and evening, all 
hours shall be the same, and all places to him a study ; for 
philosophy, who, as the formatrix of judgment and man- 
ners, shall be his principal lesson, has that privilege to have 

^ Diogenes Laertius, x. 122. ^ Idem, iv. 62. 

^ Hobbes said that if he had been at college as long as other 
people he should have been as great a blockhead as they. — 
W. C. H, 
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a band in e^ery thing. The orator Isocrates, being at a feast 
entreated to speak of his art, all tlie company were satis- 
fied with and commended his answ^er: “It is not now a 
time,” said he, “ to do what I can do ; and that which it is 
now time to do, I cannot do.”^ For to make orations and 
rhetorical disputes in a company met together to laugh and 
make good cheer, had been very unseasonable and improper, 
and as much might have been said of all the other sciences. 

But as to what concerns philosophy, that part of it at least i 
that treats of man, and of his offices and duties, it has been 
the common opinion of all wise men, that, out of respect to I 

the sweetness of her conversation, she is ever to be admitted t 

in all sports and entertainments. And Plato, having ( 
invited her to his feast, we see after how gentle and obliging ; 
a manner, accommodated both to time and place, she 1 
entertained the company, though in a discourse of the 
highest and most important nature. 

“dSque paiiperibus prodest, lociipletibus fB(|ue ; >» 

Et, negiecta, jcque piieris senibusque nocebit.” 

By this method of instruction, my young pupil will be* 
much more and better employed than his fellows of the 
college are. But as the steps we take in walking to and fro 
in a gallery, though three times as many, do not tire a man 
so much as those we employ in a forinal journey, so our 
lesson, as it were accidentally occurring, without any set 
obligation of time or place, and falling naturally into every 
action, will insensibly insinuate itself. By which means f 
our very exercises and recreations, running, wrestling, • 
music, dancing, hunting, riding, and fencing, will prove to 
be a good part of our study. I would have his outward 
fashion and mien, and the disposition of his limbs, formed 
at the same time with his mind. ’Tis not a soul, ’tis not a 
body that we are training up, but a man, and we ought 
not to divide him. And, as Plato says, we are not to 
fashion one without the other, but make them draw together ' 
like tw^o horses harnessed to a coach. By which saying of 
his, does he not seem to allow more time for, and to take 

. ^ Plutarch, Symp., i. 1. 

^ “ It profits poor and rich alike, hut, neglected, equally hurts 
^pld and young.’"— Horace, E^p,^ i. 1, 25. 
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iiiore care of, exercises for the body, and to hold that the 
mind, in a good proportion, does her business at the same 
time too ? 

As to the rest, this method of education ought to be 
carried on with a severe sweetness, quite contrary to the 
practice of our pedants, who, instead of tempting and 
alluring children to letters by apt and gentle ways, do in 
truth present nothing before them but rods and ferules,' 
horror and cruelty. Away with this violence ! away with 
this compulsion 1 than which, I certainly believe nothing 
more dulls and degenerates a well-descended nature. If 
you would have him apprehend shame and chastisement, do 
not harden him to them : inure him to heat and cold, to 
wind and sun, and to dangers that he ought to despise; 
wean him from all effeminacy and delicacy in clothes and 
lodging, eating and drinking ; accustom him to everything, 
that he may not be a Sir Paris, a carpet-knight, but a 
sinewf, hardy, and vigorous young man. I have ever from 
a child to the age wherein I now am, been of this opinion, 

, and am still constant to it. But amongst other things, 
the strict government of most of our colleges has evermore 
displeased me; peradventure, they might have erred less 
perniciously on the indulgent side, Tis a real house of 
correction of imprisoned youth. They are made debauched, 
by being punished before they are so. Do but come in 
when they are about their lesson, and you shall hear nothing 
but the outcries of boys under execution, with the thunder- 
ing noise of their pedagogues drunk with fury. A very 
pretty way this, to tempt these tender and timorous souls 
to love their book, with a furious countenance, and a rod 
in hand! A cursed and pernicious way of proceeding! 
Besides what Quintilian has very well observed,^ that this 
imperious authority is often attended by very dangerous 
consequences, and particularly our way of chastising. How 
much more decent would it be to see their classes strewed 
with green leaves and fine ffowers, than with the bloody 
stumps of birch and willows ? Were it left to my ordering, 
I should paint the school with the pictures of joy and glad- 
ness ; Flora and the Graces, as the philosopher Speusippus did 


^ Inst. Orat., i. 3. 
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Ms. ' Where their profit is, let them there have their pleasure 
too. Such viands as are proper and wholesome for chil 
dren, should he sweetened with sugar, ahd such as are 
daugerous to them, embittered with gall. ’Tis maiwellous 
to see how solicitous Plato is in his Laws concerain<. the 
gaiety and diversion of the youth of his city, and how much 
and often he enlarges upon their races, sports, songs, leans 
and dances : of which, he says, that antiquity has given the 
ordering and patronage particularly to the gods themselves 
to Apollo, Minerva, and the Muses. He insists lono- upon" 
and IS very particular in, giving innumerable precepts for 
exercises ; but as to the lettered sciences, savs very little 
and only seems particularly to recommend poetry upon the 
account of music, ^ '' ^ 

All singularity in our manners and conditions is to be 
avoided as inconsistent with civil society. Who would n^ 
be astonished at so strange a constitution as that of Demo- 
phoon, steward to Alexander the Great, who sweatedmi the 
shade, and shivered m the siin?^ I have seen those who 
have run from the smell of a mellow apple with greater 
precipitation than from a harquebuss shot; others afraid * 
of a mouse; others vomit at the sight of cream; others 
ready to swoon at the making of a feather bed ; Germanicus 
could neither endure the sight nor the crowing of a cock. 

will not deny, but that there may, peradventure, be some 
occult cause and natural aversion in these cases - but in 
my oimiion, a man might conquer it, if he took it in time 

Swthout “ effectually upon me, though 

ex^eiSd ™ on my part, I confess, that beer 

S accommodates itself indifferently to 

a in that 

age bend and ply them to all fashions and customs • and 

tS toe^ 

“ G*-od’s name, be 
1 u nations and all companies, even to de- 

be a customs of the place. Let him 

be able to do everything, but love to do nothing but what 

’ piogenes Laertiu,s, iv. 1. 

" Sextus Empiricus; Pyrrhon. Hypotyp,, i. 14. 
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is* good. Tiie philosophers themselves do not jnstify 
OaHisthenes for forfeiting the favour of his master 
Alexander the Great/by refusing to pledge him a eiip of 
wine. Let him laugh, play, wench, with his prince: nay, 

I would have him, even in his debauches, too hard for the 
rest of the company, and to excel his companions in ability 
and vigour, and that he may not give over doing it, either 
thi'ough defect of power or knowledge how to do it, but for 
want of will. “ Multum interest, utrum peccare aliquis 
nolit, an nesciat.” ^ I thought I passed a compliment upon 
a lord, as free from those excesses as any man in France, 
by asking him before a great deal of ^erj good company, 
how many times in his life he had been drunk in Germany, 
in the time of his being there about his majesty’s affairs; 
which he also took as it was intended, and made answer, 
“ Three times ; ” and withal, told us the whole story of his 
debauches, I know some, who for want of this faculty, 
have ipund a great inconveuience in negotiating with that 
nation. I have often with great admiration reflected upon 
the wonderful constitution of Alcibiades, who so easily 
* could transform himself to so various fashions without any 
prejudice to his health ; one while outdoing the Persian 
pomp and luxury, and another, the Lacedsemonian austerity 
and frugality ; as reformed in Sparta, as voluptuous in 
Ionia.' ■ 

“ Omnis Aristippum decuit color, et status, et res.”“ 

I would have my pupil to he such a one, 

Quern duplici paimo patientia velat, 

Atirabor, viHe via si conversa deeelht, 

Personamque feret non inconcinnus utramque. ” 

These are my lessons, and he who puts them in practice 
shall reap more advantage than he who has had them read 

^ “ There is a vast difference betwixt forbearing to sin, and not 
knowing how to sin.” — SENECA, Ep., 90. 

- “Every complexion of life, every station and circumstance, 
well became Aristippus.”— Hoeace, Ep,, xvii. 23. 

‘‘I should admire him who with patipce bearing a patched 
garment, bears well a changed fortune, acting both parts e([ually 
well.”— /d., 25. 
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to him only, and so only knows them. If von see him, t5u 
hear him ; if you hear him, you see him. “God forbid, ’says 
one in Plato, that to philosophize were only to read a Wat 
many books, and to learn the arts. “ Ha'ne amplissimam 
ouinium aitium bene vivendi diseiplinam, vita magisouam 
literis, persequuti sunt.” ' Leo, prince of the Phliasians 
asking Heraclides Ponticus^of what art or science he made 
profession; “I know,” said he, “neither art nor science 
but I am a philosopher.” One reproaching Diogenes that’ 
being Ignorant, he should pretend to philosophy ; “ I there- 
fore,” answered he, “ pretend to it with so much the more 
reason.” Hegesias entreated that he would read a certain 
book to him; “You are pleasant,” said he; “you choose 
those hgs that are true and natural, and not those that are 
painted ; wlij do you not also choose exercises which are 
naturally true, rather than those written?”® 

The lad will not so much get his lesson by heart as he 
will practise it : he will repeat it in his actions. We shall 
discover if there be prudence in his exercises, if there be 
sincerity and justice in his deportment, if there be grace 
and judgment in his speaking ; if there be constancy in his " 
sickness ; if there be modesty in his mirth, temperance in 
his pleasures, order in his domestic economy, indifference 
in Ins palate, whether what he eats or drinks be flesh or fish, 
wine or water. Qui diseiplinam suam non ostentationeni 
scnentise, sed legem vitse piitet : quique obtemperet ipse sibi, 
et decretis pareat.’*^ The conduct of our lives is the true 
mirror of our doctrine. Zeuxidamus, to one who asked him, 
why the Lacedaemonians did not commit their constitutions 
of chivalry to writing, and deliver them to their young men 
to read, made answer, that it was because they would inure 
them to action, and not amuse them with words. With 

^ They have proceeded to this discipline of living well, which 
ot ail arts ns the greatest, by their lives, rather than by their 
reading.”— Cicero, Tusc. Quees., iv. 3. 

^ It was not Heraclides of Pontus who made this answer, but 
Pythagoras. ' 

® Diogenes Laertius, vi. 48. 

^ 7 Who considers, his own discipline, not as a vain ostentation 
ot science, but as a law and rule of life ; and who obeys his own 
(lecrees, and the laws he has prescribed to himself.” — Cicero, Tk.st, 
Quees., ii. 4. ’ ■ ■ 
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sucli a one, after fifteen or sixteen years^ study, compare 
one of our college Latinists, wlio has thrown away so much 
time in nothing but learning* to speak. The world is 
nothing but babble ; and I hardly ever yet saw that man 
who did not rather prate too much, than speak too little. 
And yet half of our age is embezzled this way : we are kept 
four or five years to learn vrords only, and to tack them 
together into clauses ; as many more to form them into a 
long discourse, divided into four or five parts ; and other 
five years, at least, to learn succinctly to mix and interweave 
them after a subtle and intricate manner : let ns leave all 
this to those who make a profession of it. 

Going one day to Orleans, I met in the plain on this side 
Clery, two pedants travelling towards Bordeaux, about fifty 
paces distant from one another ; and a good way further 
behind them, I discovered a troop of horse, with a gentle- 
man at the head of them, who was the late Monsieur le 
Comte de la Rochefoucauld. One of my people inquired of 
the foremost of these dominies, who that gentleman was 
« that came after him ; he, having not seen the train that 
followed after, and thinking his companion was meant, 
pleasantly answered, “He is not a gentleman, he is a 
grammarian, and I am a logician.’^ How we who, quite 
contrary, do not here pretend to breed a grammarian or a 
logician, but a gentleman, let us leave them to throw away 
their time at their own fancy : our business lies elsewhere. 
Let but our pupil be well furnished with things, words 
will follow but too fast ; he will pull them after him if they 
do not voluntai'ily follow. I have observed some to make 
excuses, that they cannot express themselves, and pretend 
to have their fancies full of a great many very fine things, 
which yet, for want of eloquence, they cannot utter ; ’tis a 
mere sliift, and nothing else. Will you know what I think 
of it ? I think they are nothing but shadows of some im- 
perfect images and conceptions that they know not what to 
make of within, nor consequently bring out : they do not 
yet themselves understand what they would he at, and if 
you but observe how they haggle and stammer xxpcm the 
point of parturition, you will soon conclude, that their 
labour is not to delivery, but about conception, and that 
they are but licking their formless embryo, Bor my part, 
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I hold, and Socrates commands it, that whoerer has in his 
mind a sprightly and clear imagination, he will express it 
well enough in one kind of tongue or another, and if he U 
dumb, by signs ’ ® 

“ Verbaque prasvLsam rem non in vita sequentur.” ' 

And as another as poetically says in his prose, “ Quum res 
ammum occupayere, verba ambiunt:’- and this other 
Ipsse res verba rapiunt.” ’ He knows nothing of ablative’ 
conjunctive, substantive, or grammar, no more than hiq 
lackey, or a fishwife of the Petit Pont and yet tht“ wi 
give you a bellyful of talk, if you will hear them! Tn 
peradventure shall trip as little in their lan^ua..e Is tb! 
b..l of art in rninco. He know, S-S-tonb n» 

how in a preface to bribe the benevolence of the courteous 
reader ; neither does he care to know it. Indeed all this 
fine decoration of paintmg is easily effaced by the lustre of 
a simple and blunt truth: these fine flourishes sertonly 

incapable of more solid 

Tal w'* T? evidently demonstrates in " 

Tacitus. The ambassadors of Samos, prepared with a long 
and elegant oration, came to Cleomenes, King of Sparta to 

the tyrant Polycratel; who, 
aftei he had heard their harangue with great gravity and 
patience, gave them this answer : “ As to the exordimn I 
°0’^®efl’Jently the middle of your 
speech ; and for what concerns your conclusion, I will not 
7^®"* you desire : ’ a very pretty answer this, methinks, 
n f learned orators most sweetly gravelled. And 

what did the other man say? The Athenians were to 
choose one of two architects for a very great building they 
'iosigQed; of these, the first, a pert affected feUow, 
offered his service in a long premeditated discourse upon 

' “Once a thing is conceived in the mind, the words to exoress 

It soon present themselves. -[-H orace. Dc Arte PoetioaX sE 

t Jialogue on Orators, c. 19. 

^rlntarch, Apothegms of the Lacedaemonians. 
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tlie subject of tlie work in hand, and bj liis oratory 
inclined the voices of the people in his favour; but the 
other in three words ; 0, Athenians, what this man says, 

! I will do.”^ When Cicero was in the height andheat of an 
eloquent harangue, many were struck with admiration ; but 
' Cato only laughed,^ saying We have a pleasant consul.” ^ 
Let it go before, or come after, a good sentence or a thing 
’ well said, is always in season; if it neither suit well with 

' what went before, nor has much coherence with what 

follows after, it is good in itself. I am none of those who 
i think that good rhyme makes a good poem. Let him make 

j short long, and long short if he will, ’tis no great matter ; 

I if there be invention, and that the wdt and judgment have 

‘ well performed their offices, I will say, here’s a good poet, 

but an ill rhymer. 

‘ ‘ Emunctte naris, durus coniponere versus. ” ^ 

Let a^an, says Horace, divest his work of all method and 
measure, 

; • ‘ « Tempora certa modosque, et, quod prius ordine verbuiu est, 

j Posterius facias, preeponens ultima primis 

Invenias etiam disjecti membra poetse,”® 

he will never the more lose himself for that ; the very pieces 
will be fine by themselves. Menander’s answer had this 
meaning, who being reproved by a friend, the time drawing 
on at which he had promised a comedy, that he had not yet 
fallen in hand with it ; “ It is made, and ready,” said he, 
“ all but the verses.” Having contrived the subject, and 
disposed the scenes in his fancy, he took little care for the 
rest. Since Eonsard and Du Bellay have given reputation 
i to our French poesy, every little dabbler, for aught I see, 

^ Plutarch, Instructions to Statesmen, c. 4. 

~ Plutarch, life of Cato, c. 6. ® Eidiculum consulem. 

^ “ Of delicate humour, hut of rugged versification.” — H orace, 
Sat., iv. 8. 

^ “ Take away certain rhythms and measures, and cliange the 
order of the words, putting that which should be first last, and the 
last first, still these misplaced meml>ers have all the elements of 
poetry.” — Horace, Sat., i. 4, 58. 

Plutarch, Whether the Athenians more excelled in Arms or in 
Letters. 
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wells his words as higli, and makes Ms cadences very near 
as liarnionious as they. “ Plus sonat, qiiain vaiet.’^^ For 
the vulgar, there were never so many poetasters as now; 
hut though they find it no hard matter to imitate their 
rhyme, they yet fall infinitely short of imitating the rich 
descriptions of the one, and the delicate invention of the 
other of these masters. 

But what will become of our young gentleman, if he be 
attacked with the sophistic subtlety of some syllogism? 

A Westphalia ham makes a man drink* drink quenches 
thirst; therefore, a Westphalia ham quenches thirst.’’ 
Why, let him laugh at it ; it will be more discretion to do 
so, than to go about to answer it : ^ or let him borrow this 
pleasant evasion from Aristippus : Why should I trouble 
myself to untie that, which, bound as it is, gives me so 
much trouble P ” One offering at this dialectic juggling 
against Cleanthes, Chrysippus took him short, saying, 

Reserve these baubles to play with children, and do not 
by such fooleries divert the serious thoughts of a man of 
years.” If these ridiculous subtleties, “eontorta et«* 
aculeata sophismata,” ^ as Cicero calls them, are designed 
to possess him wdth an untruth, they are dangerous ; but if 
they signify no more than only to make him laugh, I do 
not see why a man need to be fortified against them. There 
are some so ridiculous, as to go a mile out of their way to 
hook in a fine word : “ Aut qui non verba rebus aptant, sed 
res extrinsecus arcessunt, quibus verba conveniant.” ° And 
as another says, Qui alicujus verbi decore placentis, 
Tocentur ad id, quod non proposuerant scribere.”' I for 
my part rather bring in a fine sentence by head and 
shonlders to fit my purpose, than- divert my" designs to 
hunt after a sentence. On the contrary, words are to 
serve, and to follow a man’s purpose; and let Gascon 
■ ■ \ ; 

^ ‘‘More sound than sense.”— S eneca, 40. 

^ Idem, ibid., 49, ^ Diogenes Laertius, ii. 70. 

^ Idem, vii. 183. ^ Cicero, Acad., ii. 24. 

® “ Who do not fit words to the subject, but seek out for things 
quite from the purpose to fit the words.”— Quintilian, viii. 3. 

“ Who by their fondness of some fine sounding word, are 
tempted to something they had no intention to treat of.”— Seneca, 
Ep,, 59. 
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come in play wliere Frencli will not do. I would liaTe 
tilings so excelling, and so wholly possessing the iinagina- 
tion of him that hears, that he should have something else 
to do, than to think of words. The way of speaking that 
I love, is natural and plain, the same in wilting as in 
speaking, and a sinewy and imiseiilar way of expressing a 
man’s self, short and pithy, not so elegant and artificial as 
prompt and vehement ; 

“ H«c demuiB sapiet dictio, qu^ feriet ; ^ 

rather hard than wearisome; free from afteetation ; 
irregular, incontinuous, and liold; where every piece 
makes up an entire body ; not like a pedant, a preacher, 
or a pleader, but rather a soldier-like style, as Suetonius 
calls that of Julius Caesar ; and yeti see no reason why he 
should call it so.® I have ever been ready to imitate* the 
negligent garb, which is yet observable amongst the young 
men <j£ our time, to wear my cloak on one shoulder, my 
cap on one side, a stocking in disorder, which seems to 
express a kind of haughty disdain of these exotic orna- 
* meats, and a contempt of the artificial; but I find this 
negligence of much better use in the form of speaking. 
All affectation, particularly in the French gaiety and 
freedom, is ungraceful in a courtier, and in a monarchy 
every gentleman ought to be fashioned according to the 
court model ; for which reason, an easy and natural negli- 
gence does well. I no more like a web wdiere the knots 
and seams are to be seen, than a fine figure, so delicate, 
that a man may tell all the bones and veins. “ Qiiee veri- 
tati operain dat oratio, incomposita sit et simplex.” 

Quis accurate loquitur, nisi qui vult piitide loqui ? ” ^ 
That eloquence prejudices the subject it would advance, 

^ “ Tliat has most weight and wisdom which pierces the ear.”— 
Epitaph on Lncan, in Fahriciis, Biblioth. Lat., li. 10, 

Montaigne’s difficulty arose from the imperfect text before 
him— ‘'Eloquentia militari; qua re aut fequavit,” vl’C. ; whereas 
the proper reading is “ Eloquentia, militarique re, aut tequavit,” 
&e. Suetonius, Life of Julius Cfcsar, c. 5a 

^ “Let the language that is dedicated to truth be plain and 
unaffected.”— Seneca', Fp., 40. 

“ For who studies to speak too accurately, that does not at the 
same time design to perplex Ins auditory ? ” — Idem^ Ep.^ 75. 
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that wholly attracts us to itself. And as in our outward 
habit, ’tis a ridiculous effeminacy to distinguish ourselves 
by a particular and unusual garb or fashion ; so in lan- 
guage, to study new phrases, and to affect words that are 
not of current use, proceeds from a puerile and scholastic 
ambition. May I be bound to speah no other language 
than what is spoken in the market-places of Paris 1 Aristo- 
phanes the grammarian was quite out, when he reprehended 
Epicurus for his plain way of delivering himself, and the 
design of his oratory, which was only perspicuity of speech/ 
The imitation of words, by its own facility, immediately 
disperses itself through a whole people ; but the imitation 
of inventing and fitly applying those words, is of a slower 
progress. The generality of readers, for having found a 
like robe, very mistakenly imagine they have the same 
body and inside too, whereas force and sinews are never to 
be borrowed; the gloss and outward ornament, that is, 
ivords and elocution, may. Most of those I converse with, 
speak the same language I here write ; but whether they 
think the same thoughts I cannot say. The Athenians, , 
says Plato, study fulness and elegancy of speaking; the 
Lacedaemonians affect brevity, and those of Crete to aim 
more at the fecundity of conception than the fertility of 
speech ; and these are the best. Zeno used to say, that he 
had two sorts of disciples, one that he CBlhd (piXoXoyovQ, 
curious to learn things, and these were his favourites ; the 
other, XoyocpiXov^i that cared for nothing but words. Not 
that fine speaking is not a very good and commendable 
quality ; but not so excellent and so necessaiy as some 
would make it ; and I am scandalized that our whole life 
should be spent in nothing else. I would first understand 
my own language, and that of my neighbours with whom 
most of my business and conversation lies. 

No doubt but Greek and Latin are very great ornaments, 
and of very great use, but we buy them too dear. I will 
here discover one way, which has been experimented in my 
own person, by which they are to be had better cheap, and 
such may make use of it as will. My late father having- 
made the most precise inquiry that any man could possibly 


^ Diogenes Laertius, x. 13, 
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Bmke amongst men of tJie greatest learning and judgment, 
of an exact metliod of education, was bj tbein cautioned of 
tills inconvenience then in use, and made to believe, that 
the tedious time we applied to the learning of the tongues 
of them who had them for nothing, was the sole cause we 
could not arrive to the grandeur of soul and perfection of 
knowledge, of the ancient Greeks and Bomans. I do not, 
however, believe that to be the only cause. However, the 
expedient my father found out for this was, that in my 
infancy, and before I began to speak, he committed me to 
the care of a German, who since died a famous p)hysician 
ill France, totally ignorant of our language, but very fluent, 
and a great critic in Latin. This man, whom he had 
fetched out of his own country, and whom lie entertained 
with a very great salary for this only end, had me con- 
tinually with him : to him there were also joined two others, 
of inferior learning, to attend me, and to relieve him ; who 
all of ihem spoke to me in no other language but Latin. 
As to the rest of his family, it was an inviolable rule, that 
^neither himself, nor my mother, man nor maid, should 
sp^eak anything in my company, hut such Latin words as 
eveiw one had learned only to gabble with me.^ It is not 
to be imagined how great an advantage this proved to the 
whole family ; my father and my mother by this means 
learned Latin enough to understand it perfectly well, and 
to speak it to such a degree as was sufficient for any 
necessary use ; as also those of the servants did who were 
most frequently with me. In short, we Latined it at such 
a rate, that it overflowed to all the neighbouring villages, 
where there yet remain, that have established themselves 
by custom, several Latin appellations of artisans and their 
tools. As for what concerns myself, I was above six years 
of age before I understood either French or Perigordin, 
any more than Arabic ; and without art, book, grammar, 
or precept, whipping, or the expense of a tear, I had, Ijj 
that time, learned to speak as pure Latin as my master 
himself, for I had no means of mixing it up with any other. 
If, for example, they were to give me a theme after the 

^ These passages are the basis of a small volume by the Ahhe 
Mangin, “Education de Montaigne; on, L’Art d’enseigner le 
Latin ii riristar <les m^res latines.” 
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college fasHioii, they gave it to otliefs in Frencli, but to^iie 
the j were to give it in bad Latin, to turn it into that whicli 
was good. And Nieliolas Grouchy, who wrote a book ‘‘ De 
Gomitiis Bomanorum William Guerente, who wrote a 
comment upon Aristotle ; George Buchanan, that great 
Scotch poet; and Mark Antony Muret (whom both France 
and Italy have acknowledged for the best orator of his 
time), my domestic tutors, have all of them often told me, 
that I had in my infancy, that language so very fluent 
and ready, that they were afraid to enter into discourse 
with me. And particularly Buchanan, whom I since saw 
attending the late Mareschal de Brissac, then told me, that 
he was about to write a treatise of education, the example 
of which he intended to take from mine, for he was then 
tutor to that Count de Brissac who afterwards proved so 
valiant and so brave a gentleman. 

As to Greek, of which I have but a mere smattering, my 
father also designed to have it taught me by a deyce, but 
a new one, and by way of sport ; tossing our declensions to 
and fro, after the manner of those who, by certain games 
at tables and chess, learn geometry and arithmetic. Fof’ 
he, amongst other rules, had been advised to make me 
relish science and duty by an unforced will, and of my own 
voluntaiy motion, and to educate my soul in all liberty and 
delight, without any severity or constraint ; which he w^as 
an observer of to such a degree, even of superstition, if I 
may say so, that some being of opinion that it troubles and 
disturbs the brains of children suddenly to wake them in 
the morning, and to snatch them violently and over-hastily^ 
from sleep (wherein they are much more p>rofoundiy 
involved than we), he caused me to be wakened by the 
sound of some musical instrument, and was never unpro- 
vided of a musician for that purpose. By this example 
you may judge of the rest, this alone being sufficient to 
recommend both the prudence and the a:ffection of so good 
a father, who is not to be blamed if he did not reap fruits 
answerable to so exquisite a culture. Of this, two things 
were the cause: first, a sterile and inipi'oper soil; for, 
though I was of a strong and healthful constitution, and 
of a disposition tolerably sweet and tractable, yet I was, 
withal, so heavy, idle, and indisposed, that they could not 
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rofise me from my slotli, not even to get me out to play. 
Wliat I saw, I saw clearly enougli, and under tins lieavy 
complexion nourished a bold imagination, and opinions 
above my age. I had a slow wit, that would go no faster 
than it was led ; a tardy understanding, a languishing 
invention, and above all, incredible defect of memory; so 
that, it is no wonder, if from all these nothing considerable 
could be extracted. Secondly, like those, who, impatient 
of a long and steady cure, submit to all sorts of prescrip- 
tions and recipes, the good man being extremely timorous 
of any way failing in a thing he had so wholly set his heart 
upon, suffered himself at last to be overruled by the 
common opinions, which always follow their leader as a. 
flight of cranes, and complying with the method of the 
time, having no more those persons he had brought out of 
Italy, and who had given him the first model of education, 
about him, he sent me at six years of age to the College of 
Guienn^, at that time the best and most flourishing in 
France. And there it was not possible to add anything 
to the care he had to provide me the most able tutors,, with 
till other circumstances of education, reserving also several 
particular rules contrary to the college practice ; but so it 

i was, that with all these precautions it was a college still. 

I My Latin immediately grew corrupt, of which also by 

\ discontinnaiice I have since lost all manner of use ; so that 
; this new way of education served me to no other end, than 

only at my first coming to prefer me to the first forms ; for 

at thirteen years old, that I came out of the college, I had 
run through my whole course (as they call it), and, in 
truth, without any manner of advantage, that I can 
; honestly brag of, in all this time. 

i The first thing that gave me any taste for books, was 
the pleasure I took in reading the fables of Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, and with them I was so taken, that being but 
seven or eight years old, I would steal from all other 
diversions to read them, both by reason that this was 
iny own natural language, the easiest book that I was 
acquainted with, and for the subject, the most accom- 
modated to the capacity of my age ; for as for Lancelot of 
the Lake, Amadis of Gaul, Huon of Bordeaux, and such 
; trumpery, which children are most delighted with, I had 
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never so much as lieard their names, no more than I yet 
know what they contain; so exact was the discipline 
wherein I was brought up. But this was enough to make 
me neglect the other lessons that were prescribed me ; and 
here it was infinitely to my advantage, to have to do with 
an understanding tutor, who very well knew discreetly to 
connive at this and other truantries of the same nature ; 
for by this means I ran through YirgiFs ^neid, and then 
Terence, and then Plautus, and then some Italian comedies, 
allured by the sweetness of the subject; whereas had he 
been so foolish as to have taken me ofi this diversion, I do 
really believe, I had brought nothing away from, the college 
but a hatred of books, as almost all our young gentlemen 
do. But he carried himself very discreetly in that business, 
seeming to take no notice,. and allowing* me only such time 
as I could steal from my other regular studies, which 
whetted my appetite to devour those books. For the chief 
things my father expected from their endeavours to^whom 
he had delivered me for education, were alfability and good 
humour ; and, to say the truth, my manners had no other 
vice but sloth and want of mettle. The fear was not that 
should do ill, but that I should do nothing ; nobody prog- 
nosticated that I should be wicked, but only useless ; they 
foresaw idleness, but no malice; and I find it falls out 
accordingly. The complaints I hear of myself are these : 

He is idle, cold in the offices of friendship and relation, 
and in those of the public, too particular, too disdainful’’ 
But the most injurious do not say, “ Why has he taken 
such a thing ? Why has he not paid such an one ? ” but, 

W^hy does he part with nothing ? Y/^hy does he not 
give ? ” And I should take it for a favour that men would 
expect from me no greater effects of supererogation than 
these. But they are unjust to exact from me what I do 
not owe, far more rigorously than they require from others 
that which they do owe. In condemning me to it, they 
efface the gratification of the action, and derive me of the 
gratitude that would be my due for it ; whereas the active 
well-doing ought to be of so much the greater value from 
my hands, by how much I have never been passive that 
way at all I can the more freely dispose of my fortune 
the more it is mine, and of myself the more I am‘my own 
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I^eTertlieless, if I were good at setting out mj own actions, 
I could, peradventnre, very well repel these reproaches, 
and could give some to xmderstand, that they are not so 
much o:ffieBded, that I do not enough, as that I am able to 
do a great deal more than I do. 

Yet for all this heavy disposition of mine, my mind, when 
retired into itself, xvas not altogether without strong move- 
ments, solid and clear judgments about those objects it 
could comprehend, and could also, without any helps, digest 
them ; but, amongst other things, I do really believe, it had 
been totally imxjossible to have made it to submit by 
violence and force. Shall I here acquaint you with one 
faculty of my youth? I had great assurance of coun- 
tenance, and flexibility of voice and gesture, in applying 
myself to any part I undertook to act ; for before— 

“ Alter ab undeciiiio turn me vix ceperat annus,*’ ^ 

I played the chief parts in the Latin tragedies of Buchanan, 
Ouerente, and Muret, that -were presented in our college of 
Guienne with great dignity ; now Andreas Goveanus, our 
' pidncipal, as in all other parts of his charge, was, without 
comparison, the best of that employment in France ; and I 
was looked upon as one of the best actors. ’Tis an exercise 
that I do not disapprove in young people of condition ; and 
I have since seen onr princes, after the example of some 
of the ancients, in person bandsoinely and commendably 
perform these exercises ; it was even allowed to persons of 
quality to make a profession of it in Greece, “ Aristoni 
tragico actori rcm aperit : huic et genus et fortuna hoiiesta 
erant : nec ars, quia nihihtale apud Grsecos pudori est, ea 
deformabat.” “ Nay, I have always taxed those with im- 
pertinence who condemn these entertainments, and with 
injustice those who refuse to admit such comedians as are 
worth seeing into our good towns, and grudge the people 
that public diversion. Well-governed corporations take 
care to assemble their citizens, not only to the solemn 

^ “ I had just entered on my twelfth year/’—VlRGlL, BticoL, 

® He imparted this affair to Aristb the tragedian, a man of a, 
good family and fortune, which did neither of them receive any 
hleniish by that profession ; nothing of this kind being reputed a 
dispara-geiiient in Greece.” — L ivy, xxiv. 24. 
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duties oi devotion, but also to sports and spectacles. TheV 
find society and friendship augmented by it; and, besides 

ttiu there possibly be allowed a more orderly and regular 
diversion than, what is performed in the sight of every one 
and, very often, in the presence of the supreme magistrate 

should think it reasonable, 
tliat the prmce should sometimes gratify his people at his 
own expense, out of paternal goodness and affection; and 
that m populous cities there should be theatres erected for 
such entertainments, if but to divert them from worse and 
private actions. 

To return to my subject, there is nothing like allurino’ 
tne appetite and affections; otherwise you make uothin^ 
but so many asses laden with hooks ; by dint of the lash 
vou give them their pocketful of learning to keep ; whereas! 
to do well, you should not only lodge it with them, but 
make them espouse it. 


GHAPTEE XXVI. 

THAT IT IS J’OLLY TO MEASURE TRUTH AND ERROR 
BY OUB OWN CAPACITY. 

'^tliout reason, that we attribute facihtv 
OI belief and easiness of persuasion, to simplicity and i$?no- 
ranee ; for I fancy I have heard belief compared to the 
impression of a seal upon the soul, which by how much 
setter and of less resistance it is, is the more easy to be 
impressed upon. “ XJt necesse est, lancem in libra, ponderi- 
bus impositis, deprimi, sic aiiimum perspicuis eedere.”- By 
how much the soul is more empty aud without counterpoise 
mth so much greater fachity it yields under the weight of 
the first persuasion. And this is the reason that children 
the common people, women, and sick folks, are most apt to 

i ‘ As the scale of the balance must give wav to tlie weirtit that, 

5,s,f fr** w •» 
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be led bj the ears. But then, on the other hand, ’ tis a foolish 
presmnption to slight and condemn all things for false that 
do not appear to ns probable ; which is the ordinary vice of 
such as fancy themselves wiser than their neighbours. I 
was myself once one of those; and if I heard talk of dead 
folks walking, of prophecies, enchantments, witehcrafts, or 
any other story I had no mind to believe, 

'‘Somnia, terrores magicos, nhracula, sagas, 

Noctiirnos leniures, portentaque Tllessala.’^^ 


I presently pitied the poor people that were abused by these 
follies. Whereas I now find, that I myself was to be pitied 
as much, at least, as they ; not that experience has taught 
me anything to alter my .former opinions, though my 
curiosity has endeavoured that way ; but reason has in- 
structed me, that thus resolutely to condemn anything for 
false and impossible, is arrogantly and impionsiy to cir- 
cumscribe and limit the will of G-od, and the piower of our 
niotli^r nature, within the bounds of my own capacity, than 
whicli no folly can be greater. If we give the names of 
• monster and miracle to everything our reason cannot com- 
prelieiid, how many are contiimally presented before our 
eyes Let us but consider through what clouds, and 
it were groping in the dark, our teachers lead us to 
knowledge of most of the things about us ; assuredly we 
shall find that it is rather custom than knowledge that takes 
awav their strangeness — 


‘'Mam nemo, fessus satumsqiie videndi, 
Suspicere in cadi dignatur hicida templa ; ” 


and that if those things were now newly presented 
should think them as incredible, if not more, than 


Si mine y)nimim mortalibus adsint 
Ex iinproviso, si siiit oRjecta repente, ^ 

Nil magis his rebus poterat mirabiie dici, 

Ant minus ante quod aiiderenfc fore credere gentes 


^ Breams, magic terrors, marvels, sorceries, 

Thessalian prodigies.”— Horace, Ep.^ ii. % 20B. 

“ Weary of die sight, now no one deigns to look up to heaven s 
lucid temples. ’—Lucretius, ii. 1037. The text has mimte Tulcmhi 
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He that had ne^er seen a river, imagined the first he mH 
with to be the sea ; and the greatest things that have fallen 
within our knowledge, we conclude the extremes that nature 
makes of the kind. 

“Scilicet et fluvius qiii non est maxirans, ei’st 
Qui non ante aliquem majorem vidit ; et ingens 
Arbor, homoque videtur, et omnia de genere onini 
Maxima quoe vidit qnisque, haec ingentia fingit. ” ^ 

“ CoDsuetudine ocuiorum assuescunt animi, neque admiran- 
tur, neque requirmit rationes earum rerum, quas semper 
vident.^^ ^ The novelty, rather than the greatness of things, 
tempts us to inquire into their causes. We are to judge 
with more reverence, and with greater acknowledgment of 
our own ignorance and infirmity, of the infinite power of 
nature. How many unlikely things are there testified by 
people worthy of faith, which, if we cannot persuade our- 
selves absolutely to believe, -we ought at least to leave them 
in suspense ; for, to condemn them as impossible, ts by a 
temerarious presumption to pretend to know the utmost 
bounds of possibility. Did we rightly understand the dif-, 
ference betwixt the impossible and the unusual, and betwixt 
that which is contrary to the order and course of nature, 
and contrary to the common opinion of men, in not believing 
rashly, and on the other hand, in not being too incredulous, 
we should observe the rule of Ne quid nunis, enjoined bv 
Ohilo.^ 

When we find in Froissart, that the Count de Foix knew 
in Bearn the defeat of John, King of Castile, at Juberoth 
the next day after it happened, and the means by which he 

^ “A little river seems to him who has never seen a larger river, 
a mighty stream ; and so with other things— a tree, a man— any- 
thing appears greatest of the kind that never knew a greater.”— 
Lucretius, vi, 674. 

^ “ Things grow familiar to men’s minds by being often seen : 
so that they neither admire, nor are inquisitive about, things they 
daily see.”—ClCERO, De Natura Deor.^ lib. ii. 38, 

^ dyaif. Aristotle in his Rhetoric, lih. xi. cap. 12, and 

Pliny (Nat. Hist,, lib. vii. cap. 32) ascri]>e this maxim to Chile, as 
does Diogenes Laertius in the “Life of Thales,” lib. i. sec. 41, but 
he afterwards ascribes it to Solon, in his “Life of Solon,” lih. i. 
sec. 63. It has been also attributed to others. 


^ In 1385. 
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tells US lie came to do so, -we may lie allowed to be a little 
merry at it, as also at wliat our annals i*eport, that Po^je 
Honorius, tbe same day that King Philip Augustus died at 
Mantes, performed his public obsequies at Pome, and eom- 
niaiided the like throughout Italy, the testimony of these 
authors not being, perhaps, of authority enough to restrain 
us. But what if Plutarch, besides several examples that he 
produces out of antiquity, tells us, he knows of certain 
knowledge, that in the time of Domitian, the news of the 
battle lost by Antony in Germany, was published at Eome, 
many days’ journey from thence," and dispersed throughout 
the whole world, the same day it was fought j and if Ooisar 
was of opinion, that it lias often liappened, that the report 
has preceded the incident,^ shall we not say, that these 
simple people have suffered themselves to be deceived with 
the vulgar, for not having been so clear-sighted as we ? Is 
there anything more delicate, more clear, more sprightly, 
than Pliny’s judgment, when he is pleased to set it to work ? 
Anything more remote from vanity? Setting aside his 
^learning, of which I make less account, in which of these 
excellences do any of ns excel him? And yet there is 
scax'ce a young schoolboy that does not convict him of un- 
truth, and that jiretends not to instruct him in the progress 
of the works of nature. 

"When we read in Boucliet the miracles of St. Hilary’s - 
relics, away with them : his authority is not sufficient to 
depiive us of tbe liberty of contradicting him ; but gene- 
rally and off'hand to condemn all suchlike stories, seems to 
me a singular impudence. That great St. Augustin ^ testifies 
to have seen a blind child recover sight upon the relics of 
St. Gervaise and St. Protasius at Milan ; a woman at Car- 
thage cured of a cancer, by the sign of the cross made upon 
her by a woman newly baptized; Hespenus, a familiar 
friend of his, to have driven away the spirits that haunted 
his house, with a little earth of the sepulchre of our Lord ; 
which earth, being also transported thence into tbe church, 
a paralytic to have there been suddenly cured by it; a woman 
in a procession, having touched St, Stephen’s shrine with a 
nosegay, and rubbing her eyes "with it, to have recovered 


^ Civil W ars, iii. 36. 


® Be Civ. Bei, xxii. 8. 
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lier sight, lost many years before ; with several other miracles 
of -which he professes himself to have been an eyewitness : 
of what shall we accuse him and the two holy bishops, 
Aurelius and Maximinus, both of wdiom he attests to the 
truth of these things ? Shall it be of ignorance, simplicity 
and facility ; or of malice and imposture ? Is any man now 
living so impudent as to think himself comparable to them 
in virtue, piety, learning, judgment, or any kind of perfec- 
tion ? Qui ut rationem nullam afferent, ipsa aiictoritate 
me frangerent.’' ^ 'Tis a presumption of great danger and 
consequence, besides the absurd temerity it draws after it, 
to contemn what we do not comprehend. For after, accord- 
ing to your fine understanding, you have established the 
limits of truth and error, and that, afterwards, there appears 
a necessity upon you of believing stranger things than those 
you have contradicted, you are already obliged to quit your 
limits. Now, that which seems to me so much to disorder 
our consciences in the commotions we are now in concerning 
religion, is the Catholics dispensing so much with their 
belief. They fancy they appear modemte, and wise, when * 
they grant to their opponents some of the articles in ques- 
tion ; but, besides that they do not discern what advantage 
it is to those with whom we contend, to begin to give ground 
and to retire, and how much this animates our enemy to 
* follow his blow : these articles which they select as things 
indifferent, are sometimes of very great importance. We 
are either wholly and absolutely to submit ourselves to the 
authority of our ecclesiastical polity, or totally throw ofit all 
obedience to it : rtis not for us to determine what and how 
much obedience we owe to it. And this I can say, as having 
myself made trial of it, that having formerly taken the liberty 
of my own swing and fancy, and omitted oi’ neglected certain 
rules of the discipline of our Church, which seemed to me 
vain and strange: coming afterwards to discourse of it with 
learned men, I have found those same things to be built 
upon very good and solid ground and strong foundation ; 
and that nothing but stupidity and ignorance makes us 
receive them with less reverence than the rest. Why do we 

^ “Who, though they should give ine no reason for what they 
affirm, convince me with their sole authority. ’’—C icero, Tusc. 
Quws., i. 21. 
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not consider wliat eon, tradictioiis we find in our own judg* 
ments ; Iiow many things were yesterda}’' articles of our 
faith, that to-claj appear no other than fables ? Glorj and 
curiosity are the scourges of the soul ; the last prompts us 
to thrust our noses into everything, the other forbids us to 
leave anything doubtful and undecided. 


CHAPTEE XXYIL 

OF FRIENDSHIP, 

Havino considered the proceedings of a painter that 
serves me, I had a mind to imitate his way. He chooses 
the Mrest place and middle of any wall, or panel, wherein 
to draw a picture, which he finishes wdth his utmost care 
and art, and the vacuity about it he fills with grotesques, 
which are odd fantastic figures without any grace but what 
tliey derive from their variety, and the extravagance of 
their shapes. And in truth, what are these things .1 
scribble, other than grotesques and monstrous bodies, 
made of various parts, without any certain figure, or any 
other than accidental order, coherence, or proportion ‘P 

“ Desinit in piscein niiilier formosa superne.” 

In this second part I go hand in hand with my painter; 
but fall very short of him in the fii’st and the better, my 
power of handling not being such, that I dare to offer at a 
rich piece, finely polished, and set off according to art. I 
have therefore thought fit to borrow one of Estienne de la 
Beetle, and such a one as shall honour and adorn all the 
rest of my work — namely, a disconrse that he called Volun- 
tary Servitude ; but, since, those who did not know him 
have p>roperH enough called it “ Le centre Un/* He wrote 
in his youth ^ by way of essay, in honour of liberty against 

^ “A fair woman in her upper form terminates in a hsh’s tail” 
— Horace, TJe Arte Foctica, v. 4. 

Kot being as yet eighteen years old.” — Edition of 1588. 
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tyrants ; and it has since run through the hands of men of 
great learning and judgment, not without singular and 
merited commendation ; for it is finely written, and as full 
as anything can possibly be. And yet one may confidently 
sa.y it is far short of what he was able to do ; and if in that 
more mature age, wherein I had the happiness to know him, 
he had taken a design like this of mine, to commit his 
thoughts to writing, we should have seen a great many 
rare things, and such as would have gone very near to 
have rivalled the best writings of antiquity : for in natural 
parts especially, I know no man comparable to him. But 
he has left nothing behind him, save this treatise only 
(and that, too, by chance, for I believe he never saw it 
after it first went out of his hands), and some observations 
upon that edict of January,^ made famous by our civil 
wars, which also shall elsewhere, peradventure, find a place. 
These were all I could recover of his remains, I to whom, 
with so alfectionate a remembrance, upon his deathbed, he 
by his last will bequeathed his library and papers, the 
little book of his works only excepted, which I committed 
to the press.' And this particular obligation I have to 
this treatise of his, that it was the occasion of my first 
coming acquainted with him ; for it w^as sho-wed to me 
long before I had the good fortune to know him; and 
gave me the first knowledge of his name, proving the first 
cause and foundation of a friendship which we afterwards 
improved and maintained, so long as God was pleased to 
continue us together, so perfect, inviolate, and entire, that 
certainly the like is hardly to he found in story, and 
amongst the men of this age there is no sign nor trace of 
any such thing in use ; so much concurrence is required 
to the^ building of such a one, that 'tis much, if fortune 
bring it but once to pass in three ages. 

There is nothing to which nature'seems so much to have 
inclined us, as to society; and Aristotle says,^ that the 
good legislators had more respect to friendship than to 
justice. ISTow the most supreme point of its perfection is 

^ 1562, which granted to the Huguenots the public exercise of 
their religion. 

- Paris, 1571, Frederic Morel. 

^ Moral, ad Nicomac. , viii. 
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tills : for, generally, all those that pleasure, profit, public 
or priT ate interest create and nourish, are so much the less 
beautiful and generous, and so much the less friendships, 
by how much they mix another cause, and design, and fruit 
in friendship, than itself, hleither do the four ancient 
hinds, natural, social, hospitable, venerian, either sepa- 
rately or Jointly, make up a true and perfect friendship. 

That of children to parents is rather respect : friendship 
is nourished by communication, which cannot, by reason 
of the great disparity, be betwixt these, but would rather 
perhaps offend the duties of nature; for neither are all 
the secret thoughts of fathers fit to be communicated to 
children, lest it beget an indecent familiarity lietwixt 
them ; nor can the advices and reproofs, which is oue of 
the principal offices of friendship, be properly performed 
by the son to the father. There are some countries where 
’twas the custom for children to kill their fathers; and 
otheFS, where the fathers killed their children, to avoid 
their being an impediment one to another in life; and 
^ naturally the expectations of the one depend upon the 
ruin of the <.)ther. There have been great philosophers 
who have made nothing of this tie of nature, as Aristippus 
for one, who^ being pressed home abmxt the affection he 
owed to his children, as being come out of him, presently 
fell to spit, saying, that this also came out of him, and 
that we also breed worms and lice ; and that other, that 
Plutarch endeavoured to reconcile to his brother I make 
never the more account of him,’’ said he, for coming out 
of the same hole.” This name of brother does indeed 
carry with it a fine and delectable sound, and for that 
reason, he and I called one another brothers : but the com- 
pli<*.atioii of interests, the division of estates, and that the 
wealth of the one should be the poverty of the other, 
strangely relax and weaken the fraternal tie: Imothers 
pursiiing their fortune and advancement by the same path, 
’tis hardly possible, but they must of necessity often Jostle 
and hinder one another. Besides, why is it necessary that 
the eurrespoiidence of mannei's, parts, and inclinations, 
which begets the trne and perfect friendships, should 


^ Diogenes Laertius, ii. 31. 


® On Brotherly Love, c. 4. 
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always meet in these relations ? The father and tlie sim 
may be of quite contrary humours, and so of brothers : he 
is my son, he is my brother; but he is passionate, ill- 
natured, or a fool And moreover, by how much these 
are friendships that the law and natural obligation impose 
upon us, so much less is there of our own choice and 
voluntary freedom ; whereas that voluntary liberty of ours 
has no production more promptly and properly ‘ its own 
than affection and friendship. Not that I have not in my 
own person experimented all that can possibly be expected 
of that kind, having had the best and most indulgent 
father, even to his extreme old age, that ever was, "and 
who was himself descended from a family for many cvenera- 
tions famous and exemplary for brotherly concord 

^ \ “ Et ipse 

Notus in fratres animi paterni. ” ’ 

We are not here to bring the love we bear to WDinen, 
though it be an act of our own choice, into comparison ; 
nor rank it with the others. The fire of this, I confess, 

“ Neque enim est dea nescia nostri 

Qufe diilcem ciiris miscet aniantiem , ” - 

is more active, more eager, and more shaiq): but withal, 
'tis more precipitant, fickle, moving and inconstant ; a fever 
subject to intermissions and paroxysms, that has seized 
but on one part of us. Whereas in friendship, ’tis a 
general and universal fire, but temperate and equal, a 
constant established heat, all gentle and smooth, "without 
poignancy or roughness. Moreover, in love, Tis no other 
than frantic desire for that which flies from us ; 

“ Come segue la lepre il cacciatore 

A1 freddo, al caldo, alia montagna, al lito ; 

Ne piu r estiiixapoi die presa vede ; 

E sol dietro a chi fugge afiretta il piede : ^ 

— Hoi^ce^ oS^ii ^2 ^6^^^ paternal love towards my brothers.” 

'‘Nor is the goddess unknown to me, who mixes a rdeasino- 
sorrow with my love s flame.”— Catullus, Ixviii. 17 . ° 

I m Ilf pursues the hare, through cold and heat, over 

aiu and da e, but, so soon as it is taken, no longer cares for it, and 
only delights in chasing that which flees from him.” — Ariosto, x. 7, 
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SO soon as it enters into the terms of friendship, that is 
to say, into a concurrence of desires, it vanishes and is 
gone, fruition destroys it, as having only a fleshly end, and 
such a one as is subject to satiety. Friendship, on the 
contrary, is enjoyed proportionahly as it is desired ; and 
only grows up, is nourished and improves by enjoyment, 
as being of itself spiritual, and the soul growing still more 
refined by practice. Under this perfect friendship, the 
other fleeting affections have in my younger years found 
soine place in me, to say nothing of him, who himself so 
confesses but too much in his verses ; so that I had both 
these passions, but always so, that I could myself well 
enough distinguish them, and never in any degree of 
comparison with one another; the first maintaining its 
flight ill so lofty and so brave a place, as with disdain to 
look down, and see the other flying at a far hiiinbler pitch 
below. 

As* concerning marriage, besides that it is a covenant, 
the entrance into which only is free, but the continuance 
in it forced and compulsory, having another dependence 
than that of our own freewill, and a bargain commonly 
contracted to other ends, there almost always happens a 
thousand intricacies in it to unravel, enough to break the 
thread and to divert the current of a lively alfectioii; 
whereas friendship has no manner of business or traffic 
with aught but itself. Moreover, to say truth, the ordinary 
talent of women is not such as is sufficient to maintain the 
conference and communication required to the support of 
this sacred tie ; nor do they appear to he endued with 
constancy of mind, to sustain the pinch of so hard and 
durable a knot. And doubtless, if without this, there could 
be such a free and voluntary familiarity contracted .where 
not only the souls might have this entire fruition, but the 
bodies also might share in the alliance, and a man be 
engaged throughout, the friendship would certainly be 
more full and perfect ; but it is without example that this 
sex has ever yet arrived at such perfection ; and, by the 
common consent of the ancient schools, it is wholly rejected 
from it. 

That other' Grecian licence is justly abhorred by our 
manners ; which also, from having, according to their 
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practice, a so necessary disparity of ag^e and difference of 
offices betwixt the lovers, answered no more to tlie perfect 
•union and harmony that we here require, than the other : 

quis est enim iste amor aniicitiae ? cur neque defonnem 
adoiescentem quisquam aniat, neque formosum seneni?’’^ 
Neither will that very picture that the Academy presents 
ot it, as I conceive, contradict me, when I say” that this 
first fury inspired by the son of Venus into the heart of 
the lover, upon sight of the flower and prime of a sprino-ino. 
and blossoming youth, to which they allow all the insolent 
md passionate efforts that an immoderate ardour can pro 
duce, was simply founded upon external beauty, the false 
image of corporal generation ; for it could not wound this 
love upon the soul, the sight of which as vet lav concealed 
was but now springing, and not of maturity to blossom ! 
that this fury, if it seized upon a low spirit, the means by 
which it preferred its suit were rich jiresents, favour in 
advancement to dignities, and such trumpery, which„thev 
by no means approve : if on a more generous soul, the 
pursuit was suitably generous, by philosophical instruc- 
tions, jirecepts to revere religion, to obey the laws, to die 
for the good of one’s country; by examifles of valour 
prudence, md 3ustiee, the lover studying to render himself 
acceptable by the grace and beauty of his soul, that of his 
body temg long since faded and decayed, hoping by this 
m^tal society to establish a more firm and lasting contract. 
V^en this courtship came to effect in due season (for that 
which they do not require in the lover, namely, leisure 
and discretion in his pursuit, they strictly require in the 

beauty, of difiicult _ knowledge and abstruse discovery) 
then there sprung m the person loved the desire of a 
^mtual conception by the mediation of a spiritual beauty. 

the corporeal, an accidental and 
secondary matter : quite the contrary as to the lover. Por 
they prefer the person beloved, maintaining 
aat the gods in like manner preferred him too, and very 
much blame the poet .fflschylus for having, in the loves of 


' “ For what is that love of friendship ? why does 

fw 3™' ^ nianV’-CmEEO, 
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AcMlles and Patroclus, given the Inverts part to Achilles, 
who was in the first flower and pnbescencj of his youth, 
and the handsomest of all the Greeks. After this general 
community, the sovereign and most worthy part presiding 
and governing, and performing its proper offices, thei^ say, 
that thence great utility was derived, both by private and 
public concerns : that it constituted the force and power 
of the countries where it prevailed, and the chiefest security 
of liberty and Justice. Of which the salutiferous loves of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton are instances. And therefore 
it is that they called it sacred and divine, and conceive 
that nothing but the violence of tyrants and the baseness 
of the common people are inimical to it. Finally, all that 
can be said in favour of the Academy, is, that it was a 
love which ended in friendship, which well enough agrees 
with the Stoical definition of love : “ Amorem conatuin 
esse amici tiee faciendse ex pulchritudinis specie.” ! 

I :»eturn to my own more just and true description. 

Omnino amicitise, eorroboratis jam confirmatisque, et in- 
geiiiis, et setatibus, judicandae sunt.” “ For the rest, what 
we commonly call friends and friendships, are nothing 
but acquaintance and familiarities, either occasionally con- 
tracted, or upon some design, by means of which there 
happens some little intercourse betwixt our souls. But in 
the friendship I speak of, they mix and work themselves 
into one piece, with so universal a mixture, that there is 
no more sign of the seam by which they were first con- 
joined. If a man should importune me to give a reason 
why I loved him, I find it could no otherwise be expressed, 
than by making answer : because it was he, because it was 
I. There is, beyond all that* I am able to say, I know not 
what inexplicable and fated power that brought on this 
union. We sought one another long before we met, and 
by the characters we heard of one another, which wrought 
upon our afiections more than, in reason, mere reports 
should do ; I think Twas by some secret appointment of 

^ “Love is a desire of contracting friendship arising from the 
beauty of the object,” — C icero, Tusc. Quws,, vi. 34. 

^ “ Those are only to be reputed friendships, that are fortified 
and confirmed by judgment and length of time.”-— ClCERO, De 
Amint, e. 20, 
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lieaven. We embraced in onr names; and at our first 
meeting, which was accidentally at a great city entertain- 
ment, we found onrselves so mutually taken with one 
another, so acquainted, and so endeared betwixt ourselves, 
that from thenceforward nothing vras so near to us as one 
another. He wrote an excellent Latin satire, since printed, 
wherein he excuses the precipitation of our intelligence, so 
suddenly come to perfection, saying, that destined to have 
so short a continuance, as begun so late (for we were both 
full-grown men, and he some years the older), there was 
no time to lose, nor were we tied to conform to the example 
of those slow and regular friendships, that require so many 
precautions of long preliminary conversation. This has no 
other idea than that of itself, and can only refer to itself: this 
is no one special consideration, nor two, nor three, nor four, 
nor a thousand ; ’tis I know not w^hat quintessence of all this 
mixture, which, seizing my whole will, carried it to plunge 
and lose itself in his, and that having seized his wholonwill, 
brought it back with equal concurrence and appetite to 
plunge and lose itself in mine. I may truly say lose, 
reserving nothing to ourselves, that was either his or mine.^ 
When Laelius,' in the presence of the Roman consuls, 
who after they had sentenced Tiberius Grracchus, prose- 
cuted all those who had had any faniiliarit with him also, 
came to ask Caius Blosius, who w’as his chiefest friend, 
how much he would have done for him, and that he made 
answer : ‘‘All things.’’ “ How ! All things ! ” said Laelius. 
“ And what if he had commanded you to fire our temples ? ” 
“ He would never have commanded me that,” replied 
Blosius. “ But what if he had ? ” saidLselius, “I would 
have obeyed him,” said the other. If he was so perfect a 
friend to G-racchus, as the histories report him to have 
been, there was yet no necessity of ofiending the consuls 
by such a bold confession, though he might still have 
retained the assurance he had of Gracchus’ disposition. 
However, those who accuse this answer as seditious, do not 
well understand the mystery; nor presuppose, as it was 
true, that he had Gracchus’ will in his sleeve, both by the 
power of a friend, and the perfect knowledge he had of the 

^ All this relates to Estienne de la Boetie. 

® Cicero, Be Amicit., c. 11, 
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man : they were more friends than citizens, more friends to 
one another than either friends or enemies to their country, 
or than friends to ambition and innovation ; having abso- 
lutely given up themselves to one another, either held 
absolutely the reins of the other’s inclination ; and suppose 
all this guided by virtue, and ail this by the conduct of 
reason, which also without these it had not been possible 
to do, Blosius’ answer was such as it ought to be. If any 
of their actions flew out of the handle, they were neither 
(according to my measure of friendship) friends to one 
another, nor to themselves. As to the I'est, this answer 
carries no worse sound, than mine would do to one that 
should ask me : “ If your will should command you to kill 
your daughter, would you do it P ” and that I should make 
answer, that I would; for this expresses no consent to 
such an act, forasmuch as I do not in the least suspect my 
own will, and as little that of such a friend. ’Tis not in the 
power of all the eloquence in the world, to dispossess me 
of the certainty I have of the intentions and resolutions 
, of my friend ; nay, no one action of his, what face soever 
it might hear, could be presented to me, of which I could 
not presently, and at first sight, out the moving cause. 
Our souls had drawn so unanimously together, they had 
considered each other with so ardent an aftection, and with 
the like affection laid open the very bottom of our hearts 
to one anothei’’s view, that i not only knew his as well as 
my own ; but should certainly in any concern of mine have 
trusted my interest much more willingly with him, than 
with myself. 

Let no one, therefore, rank other common friendships 
with such a one as this. I have had as much experience 
of these, as another, and of the most perfect of their kind: 
but I do not advise that any should confound the rules of 
the one- and the other, for they would find themselves 
much deceived. In those other ordinary friendships, you 
are to walk with bridle in your hand, with prudence and 
circumspection, for in them the knot is not so sure, that 
a man may not half suspect it will slip. Love him,” 
said Chilo,^ ‘‘ so, as if you were one day to hate him ; and. 


^ Aulus Gellias, i. 3. 
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hate him so, as you were one day to love him,’’ This pre- 
cept, though abominable in the sovereign and perfect 
friendship I speak of, is nevertheless very sound, as to the 
practice of the ordinary and customary ones, and to which 
the saying that Aristotle had so frequent in his mouth, 

“ 0 my friends, there is no friend ; ” ^ may very fitly he 
applied. In this noble commerce, good offices, presents, 
and benefits, by which other friendships are supported and 
maintained, do not deserve so much as to be mentioned ; 
and the reason is the concurrence of onr wills ; for, as the 
kindness I have for myself, receives no increase, for any- 
thing I relieve myself withal in time of need (whatever the 
Stoics say), and as I do not find myself obliged to myself 
for any service I do myself : so the union of such friends, 
being truly perfect, deprives them of all idea of such duties, 
and makes them loathe and banish from their conversation 
these words of division and distinction, benefit, obligation, 
acknowledgment, entreaty, thanks, and the liker All 
things, wills, thoughts, opinions, goods, wives, children, 
honours, and lives, being in effect common betwixt them, » 
and that, absolute concurrence of affections being no other 
than one soul in two bodies (according to that very proper 
definition of Aristotle), “ they can neither lend nor give 
anything to one another. This is the reason why the law- 
givers, to honour marriage with some resemblance of this 
divine alliance, interdict all gifts betwixt man and wife ; 
inferring by that, that all should belong to each of them, 
and that they have nothing to divide or to give to each 
other. 

If, in the friendship of which I speak, one could give to 
the other, the receiver of the benefit would be the man 
that obliged his friend; for each of them contending and 
above all things studying how to be useful to the other, he 
that administers the occasion is the liberal man, *in giving 
his friend the satisfaction of doing that towwds him, 
which above all things he most desires. When the philo- 
sopher Diogenes wanted money, he used to say,^ that he 
redemanded it of his friends, not that he demanded it. 
And to let you see the practical working of this, I will here 


" Diogenes Laertins, v. 21. - Idem, v. 20. ^ Idem, vi. 46. 
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produce an ancient and singular example ; ^ Eudamidas a 
Corinthian, had two friends, Oharixenus a Sycionian, and 
Areteus a Corinthian ; this man coming to die, being poor, 
and his two friends rich, he made his will after this 
inanner. ‘‘ I bequeath to Areteus the maintenance of my 
mother, to support and provide for her in her old age; 
and to Charixenus I bequeath the caire of marrying my 
daughter, and to give her as good a poriion as he is able ; 
and in ease one of these chance to die, I hereby substitute 
the survivor in his place.” They who first saw this will, 
made themselves very merry at the contents: but the 
legatees being made acquainted with it, accepted it with 
very great content ; and one of them, Charixenus, dying 
within five days after, and x\retens, by that means, having 
the charge of both duties devolved solely to him, he 
nourished the old woman with very great care and tender- 
ness, and of five talents he had in estate, he gave two and 
a haff in marriage with an only daughter he had of his 
owm, and two and a lialf in marriage with the daughter of 
Eudamidas, and in one and the same day solemnized both 
their nuptials. 

This example is very fnii, if one thing were not to be 
objected, namely, the multitude of friends : for the perfect 
friendship I speak of is indivisible ; each one gives liimself 
so entirely to his friend, that he has nothing left to dis- 
tribute to others : on the contrary, is sorry that he is not 
double, treble, or quadruple, and that he has not many 
souls, and many wills, to confer them all u])on this one 
object. Common friendships will admit of division ; one 
may love the beauty of this q>erson, the good-humour 
of that, the liberality of a third, the paternal affection of a 
fourth, the fraternal love of a fifth, and so of the rest : but 
this friendship that possesses the whole soul, and there 
rules and s-ways with an absolute sovereignty, cannot pos- 
sibly admit of a rival. If two at the same time should 
call to you for succour, to which of them would you run 
Should they require of you contrary offices, hovr could you 
seiwe them both? Should one commit a thing to your 
silence, that it were of importance to the other to know, 


^ From the “ Toxaris ” of Lucian, c. 22, 
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Ilow would you disengage yourself ? A unique and par- 
ticular friendship dissolves all other obligations whatsoever; 
the secret I have sworn not to reveal to any other, I may 
without perjury communicate to him who is not another, 
but myself. ’Tis miracle enough certainly, for a man to 
double himself, and those that talk of tripling, talk they 
know not of what. Nothing is extreme, that has its like ; 
and he who shall suppose, that of two, I love one as much as 
the other, that they mutually love one another too, and love 
me as much as I love them, multiplies into a confraternity 
the most single of units, and whereof, moreover, one alone 
is the hardest thing in the world to find. The rest of this 
story suits very well with what I was saying ; for Euda- 
xnidas, as a bounty and favour, bequeaths to his friends a 
legacy of employing themselves in his necessity ; he leaves 
them heirs to this liberality of his, which consists in giving 
them tlie opportunity of conferring a benefit upon him ; 
and doubtless, the force of friendship is more eminently 
apparent in this act of his, than in that of Areteus. In 
short, these are effects not to be imagined nor conipre- ^ 
hended by such as have not experience of them, and which 
make me infinitely honour and admire the answer of that 
young soldier to Cyrus, by whom being asked how much 
he would take for a horse, with which he had won the prize 
of a race, and whether he would exchange him for a king- 
dom? “No truly, sir,^’ said he, “but I would give him 
with all my heart, to get thereby a true friend, could I find 
out any man worthy of that alliance.” ^ He did not say ill 
in saying, “ could I find : ” for though one may almost 
everywhere meet with men sufficiently qualified for a 
superficial acquaintance, yet in this, where a man is to 
deal from the very bottom of his heart, without any manner 
of reservation, it will be requisite, that all the wards and 
springs be truly wrought, and perfectly sure. 

In confederations that hold but by one end, we ai’e only 
to provide against the imperfections that particularly con- 
cern that end. It can be of no importance to me of what 
religion my physician or my lawyer is ; this considei'ation 
has nothing in common with the offices of friendship which 


Xenophon, Cyropcedia, viii. 3. 
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they owe me ; and I am of tlie same indifference in tlie 
domestic acquaintance my servants must necessarily con- 
tract with me. I never inquire, when I am to take a 
footman, if he be chaste, but if he be diligent ; and am 
not solicitous if my muleteer be given to gaming, as if he 
be strong and able ; or if my cook be a swearer, if he be a 
good cook. I do not take upon me to direct what other 
men should do in the government of their families (there 
are plenty that meddle enough with that), but only give 
an account of my method in my own. 

■ “ sic usiis est : tibi, ut opus est facto, face.’’^ 

For table-talk, I prefer the pleasant and witty before the 
learned and the grave ; in bed, beanty before goodness ; 
in common discourse, the ablest speaker, whether or no 
there be sincerity in the case. And, as he that was found 
astride upon a hobby-horse, playing with his children, 
entreated the person who had surprised him in that posture 
to say nothing of it till himself came to be a father," 
* supposing that the fondness that would then possess his 
own soul, would render him a fairer judge of such an 
action ; so I, also, could wish to speak to such as have had 
experience of what I say : though, knowing how remote a 
thing such a friendship is from the common practice, and 
how rarely it is to lie found, I despair of meeting with any 
such judge. For even these discourses left us by antiquity 
upon this subject, seem to me fiat and poor, in comparison 
of the sense I have of it, and in this particular, the effects 
surpass even the precepts of philosophy. 

“Nil ego eontulerim jucundo sanus ainico.” “ 

The ancient Menander declared him to be happy that 
had had the good fortune to meet with but the shadow of 
a friend : and doubtless he had good reason to say so, 

^ “This has been my way ; as for you, do as you think lit,”— - 
Terence, Heaut , i. I , 28. 

^ Plutarch, Life of Agesilaus, c. 9. 

3 “While I have sense left to me, there will never be anything 
more acceptable to me than an agreeable friend/’ — Horace, Sai,, 
i. 5, 44. 

Plutarcli on Brotherly Love, c. 3, 
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especially if lie spoke by experience : for in good earnest 
If I compare aH the rest of my life, tbougli, thankTbe ?’ 
G-od, I have passed my time pleasantly enough, and at mv 
ease, and tlm_ loss of such a friend excepted, free from anv 
pievous affliction, and in great tranquillity of mind 
having been contented with my natural Ld oriainal com 
modities, without bemg solicitous after others • ff I shouM 

Z d“f tS n^iZ. “““ 

a , *' Queni semper acerbum, 

&emi>er lionoratnm (sic, di, voluistis) liabebo,” i 

I have only led a languishing life ; and the very pleasures 
that present themselves to me, instead of administeSi^ 
anything of consolation, double my affliction for his loss” 

ShilTT to that degree! time: 

thinks, by outliving him, I defraud him of Ms part 

“ Nec fas^esse ulla me voluptate. bio frui 
Decrevi, tantisper dum ille abest mens particeps.” ^ 

I was so grown and accustomed to be always his double in 

‘‘ Illanx me® si partem anim® tulit 
iVlatunor vis, quid moror altera? 

JNec carus ®que, nee superstes 

STmii W ‘iT of M wherein I do 

for as he surpassed me\ infinirdlJ-etTn^^^^^^^^ 

ye godi 'y ir you wffled. 

rightforme to enjoy 

away.”~TEEENCE, h 1 , 97 !^ ^ pleasures, ^ 

untimely*strok^*why3ionliHhI*^^^ snatehed away from me by an 
will not^e equkUy&wili That which remains 

involve the destruction of boi.’’_HoLciUi^^ 
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air otiier accomplisliments, so lie also did in the duties of 
friendship. 

“ Qiiis desiderio sit midor, aut modus 
Tam cari capitis ^ 

“ 0 misero f rater adempte mihi ! 

Omnia tecum uiia perierunt gaiidia nostra, 

Qine tuus in vita dulcis alebat amor. 

Til mea, tu moriens fregisti coininoda, frater ; 

Tecum una tota est nostra sepiilta anima ; 

Cidus ego interitu tota de mente fugavi 
Hicc stiidia, atcjine omnes delicias animi. 

Alloquar ? audiero nunquam tua verha loquentem ? 

Nunquam ego te, vita frater amabilior 

Aspiciam postliac ; at certe semper amabo ; ” 

But let us hear a boy of sixteen speak, 

Because I have found that tliat work has been since 
brought out, and with a mischievous design, hy those who 
aim at disturbing and changing the condition of our 
govei'nment, without troubling themselves to think whether 
they are likely to improve it : and because they have mixed 
, up his work with some of their own performance, I have 

^ ‘‘ What shame can tliere be, or measure, in lamenting so dear 
a friend ? '’—Horace, Ode i. 24, 1. 

“ 0 brother, taken from me miserable I with thee, all our ioys 
have vanished, tiiose joys which, in thy life, thy dear love 
nourished. Dying, thou, my brother,^ liast destroyed all my 
happiness. My whole sonl is" buried with thee. Thou dead, I 
have bidden adieu to the iVluses, to all the studies which charined 
my mind. No more can 1 speak to thee ; no more hear thy voice. 
Never again shall I see thee, 0 brother dearer to me than life. 
Nought remains, but that I love thee while life shall endure.” — 
Catullus, Ixviii. 20 ; Ixv. 9. 

in Cotton’s translation, the work referred to is “ tliose Memoirs 
upon the famous edict of January,” of which mention has already 
been made in the present edition. The edition of 1580, however, 
and the Variorum edition of Louandre, whicdi has been here 
adopted, indicate no particular work ; but the edition of 1580 lias 
it “this boy of eighteen years” {which W'as the age at which La 
Beetle wrote his “Servitude Volontaire and speaks of “ a boy 
of sixteen ” as occurring only in the common editions, audit would 
seem tolerably clear that this more important work was, in fact, 
the production to which Montaigne refers, and that the proper 
reading of the text should be “ eighteen yeaz’s.” 

^ What the hoy spoke is not, however, given by Montaigne, and . 
for the reason furnished in the ensuing sentence. 
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IS"INE-AND-TWEOTY SONNETS OF ESTIENNE BE LA BOETIE 


To Madame De G-rammont, Comtesse De Guissen. 


Madam, I olfer to your ladyship nothing of mine, either 
because it is already yours, or because I find nothing in 
my writings worthy of you : but I have a great desire that 
these verses, into what part of the world soever they may 
travel, may carry your name in the front, for the honour 
will accrue to them, by having the great Corisande 
d’Andoins for their safe-conduct. I conceive this present, 
madam, so much the more proper for you, both by reason 


refrained from inserting it here. But that the memory 
of the author may not be injured, nor siiiier with such as 
could not come near hand to be acquainted with his prin- 
ciples, I here give them to understand that it was wuitten 
by him in his boyhood, and that by way of exercise only, 
as a common theme that has been tumbled and tossed by 
a thousand writers. I make no question but that he hini- 
self believed what he wrote, being so conscientious that he 
would not so much as lie in jest : and I moreover know, 
that could it have been in his own choice, he bad rather 
have been born at Venice than at Saidac, and he had 
reason. But he had another maxim sovereignly imprinted 
ill his soul, very religiously to obey and submit to the 
laws under which he was born. There never was a better 
citizen, more affectionate to his country ; nor a greater 
enemy to all the commotions and innovations of his time : 
so that he would much rather have employed his talent to 
the extinguishing of those civil flames, than have added 
any fuel to them ; he had a mind fashioned to the jiiiodel 
of better ages. But in exchange of this serious piece, I 
will present yOu with another of a more gay and frolic air, 
from the same hand, and written at the same age. 


LA BOETIE'S sonnets. 
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tliere are few ladies in France wlio are so good judges of 
poetry, and make so good nseof it as you do ; as also, that 
there is none who can give it the spii-it and life that you 
can, by that rich and incomparable voice nature has added 
to your other perfections. You will find, madam, that 
these verses deserve your esteem, and will agree with me 
in this, that Gascony never yielded more invention, finer 
expression, or that more evidence themselves to fl.ow from 
a master hand. And be not jealous, that you have but 
the remainder of what I published some years since, under 
the patronage of Monsieur de Foix, your worthy kinsman ; 
for, certainly, these have something in them more sprightly 
and luxuriant, as being written in a greener youth, and 
enflamed with a noble ardour that one of these days I will 
tell you, madam, in your ear. The others were written 
later, when he was a suitor for marriage, and in honour of 
his wife, and already relishing of I know not what matri- 
monial coldness. And for my part, I am of the same 
opinidh with those who hold that poesy appears nowhere 
so gay as in a wanton and irregular subject.^ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

OF MODERATIOlir. 

As if we had an infectious touch, we, by our manner of 
handling, corrupt things that in themselves are laudable 
and good : we may grasp virtue so that it becomes vicious, 
if we embrace it too stringently and with too violent a 
desire. Those who say there is never any excess in virtue, 
forasmuch as it is not virtue when it once becomes excess, 
only play upon words : 

^ ‘‘These nine-and-twenty sonnets that were inserted here Ijy 
Montaigne, were printed in Abel Angelier’s quarto edition, Paris, 
1588. They scarce contain anything in them hut amorous com- 
plaints, expressed in a very rough st^de, discovering the follies and 
outrages of a restless passion, overgorged, as it were, with 
jealousies, fears, and su.spicions. ” — COSTE. 
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_ Insani sapiens nonieii ferafc, jbc|iiiis iniqni « 

ultra quam satis est, virtutem si petat ipsam.” ^ 

This is a subtle consideration of philosophy. A man 
may both be too much in love with virtue, and be excessive 
m a just action. Holy writ agrees with this, Be not wiser 
than you should, but be soberly wise.^ I have known a 
peat nmn prejudice the opinion men had of his devotion 
by pretenihng to be devout beyond all examples of others’ 
of his condition. I love temjierate and moderate natures 
An immoderate zeal, even to that which is good, even 
though it does not offend, astonishes me, and puts me to 
^udy what pme to give it. Neither the mother of 
Pausanias, who was the first instructor of her son’s pro- 
cess, and threw the first stone towards his death, nor 

If iJ' ^* 1 ® 7^*® wise, the just man no lon^'er iust 

is neiltary^SlloKACE,'^^^^^ ^O'lclthat w^ch 

3 1 M ^^'® Komans, xii. S. 

n r “*1® Montaigne meant Henry III., King of France 

I he Cardinal d Ossat, writing to Louise, the queen-doM a4r tohi 
4!!^^ that he had livk as much Hiore fit a ' 

monk than a monarch (Letter xxiii. ). And Pope Sextus V sneak 

tie off- ’fw®® °"® *^® de Jbveuse, prot^to of 

t e afiairs of France, said to him jileasantlv, ‘ There“s nXr4 
that your king hath not done, and does not do .still, to he a nmn? 

" Dife iculL? X? T ^ monk.' ”_CosTn. ’ 

the punish, uent that was to be inflicted on he? .son. ‘ Pa^anhs * 
l“.®tonan, ‘perceiving that the ephori, and some Xer 

aX went “aX tnX ®f P^®^*®nding him, got the start of them, 

* “ “ *P sanctuary in Minen-a’s temple; and the 
Laeedmmonians, teing_ doubtful whether they ought to take him 
from thence in violation of the franchise there, it is said tliat his 
own mother came herself to the temple, hut spoke nothing, mn did 

her on fhcVT X® hroSght with 

retiuned home whicli vyhen she had done, she 

leturnecl home The Lacedaemonians, takins' the hint from tlie 

caused the gate of the temple to he walled up, and by tliis 
V iie died with hunger, (lib 

XL cap. 10 of Amyot’s translation.) The name of Pausai iW 
mother was Alcithea, as we are informed hy Thucydides’ scholiast 
reported, tliat when tliey set about 
chapel in which Pausanias had taken 
efuge, Ins mother Alcithea laid the lirst stone.’' — CosTE. 
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Postliuiiiiiis tlie dictator,^ who put his sou to death, whom 
the ardour of youth had successfully pushed upon the 
enemy a little more advanced than the rest of his squadron, 
api)ear to me altogether as strange ; and I should neither 
advise nor like to follow so savage a virtue, and that 
costs so dear.^ The archer that shoots over, misses as 
miicii as he that falls short, and ’tis equally troublesome 
to my sight to look up at a great light, and to look down 
into a dark abyss. Callicles in Plato® says, that the 
extremity of philosophy is hurtful, and advises not to dive 
into it beyond the limits of profit ; that, taken moderately, 
it is pleasant and useful ; but that in the end, it renders 
a man brutish and vicious, a contemner of religion and 
the common laws, an enemy to cml conversation and all 
human pleasures, incapable of all public administration, 
unfit either to assist others or to relieve himself, and a fit 
object for all sorts of injuries and affronts. He says true ; 
for in its excess, it enslaves our natural freedom, and, by 
an infpertinent subtlety, leads us out of the fair and heaten 
way that nature has traced for’ ns. . 

* The love "we bear to our wives is very la^rful, and jet 
theology thinks fit to cnrb and restrain it. As I remember, 
[ have read in one place of St. Thomas Aquinas, where lie 
condemns marriages within any of the forbidden degrees, 
for this reason, amongst others, that there is some danger, 

^ Val. Maximus, ii. 7. 

^ “ Opinions difier as to the truth of this fact. Livy ihinlo? he 
has good authority for rejecting it, because it does not anpear in 
Idstory that Postlmmius was branded with it, as Titus Manlius 
was, about lOO years after his time ; for Manlius, having put Ids 
son to death for the like cause, ol)tained the odious name of 
Iniperiosns, and since that time Manliana Imperia has l>een used 
as a term to sigidfy orders that are toe ; Manliana Im]jena, 

says Livy, were not only horrible for the time present, but of a 
bah exahiple to posterity. And this historian makes no doubt but 
such commands would have been actually styled Posthuudana 
Imperia, if Postbuinius had been the lirst vho set so barbarous an 
example (Livy, lib. iv. cap. 29, and lib. vxii. cap. 7). But. how- 
ever, Montaigne has Valer. IMaximus on his side, who says 
expressly, that Posthumius caused bis son to he put to death, and 
Diodorus of Sicily xii. cap, 19).”— COSTE. 

^ In the Gorgias. 

Hecunda Secundm, Qua^st. 154, art. 9 
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lest the friendship a man hears to such a woman, should he 
immoderate ; for if the conjngal affection be full and perfect 
betwixt them, as it ought to be, and that it be over and 
above surcharged with that of kindred too, there is no doubt, 
but such an addition will carry the husband beyond the 
bounds of reason. 

Those sciences that regulate the manners of men, divinity 
and philosophy, will have their say in everything : there is 
no action so private and secret that can escape their inspec- 
tion and jurisdiction. They are best taught, who are best 
able to control and curb their own liberty ; women expose 
their nudities as much as you will upon the account of 
pleasure, though in the necessities of physic they are alto- 
gether as shy. I will, therefore, in their behalf ^ teach the 
husbands, that is, such as are too vehement in the exercise 
of the matrimonial duty — if such there still be — this lesson, 
that the very pleasures they enjoy in the society of their 
wives are reproachable if immoderate, and that a licentious 
and riotous abuse of them, is a fault as reprovable here as 
in illicit connections. Those immodest and debauched tricks 
and postures, that the first ardour suggests to us in this ^ 
afiair, are not only indecently but detrimentally practised 
upon our wives. Let them at least learn impudence from 
another hand ; they are ever ready enough for our business, 
and I for my part always went the plain way to work. 

Marriage is a solemn and religious tie, and therefore 
the pleasure we extract from it should be a sober and 
serious delight, and mixed with a certain kind of gravity ; 
it should be a sort of discreet and conscientious ])leasure. 
And seeing that the chief end of it is generation, some make 
a question, whether when men are out of hopes of that 
fruit, as when they are superannuated or already with child, 
it be lawful to embrace our wives : His homicide, according 
to Plato.^ Certain nations (the Mohammedan, amongst 
others) abominate ail conjunction with women with child, 
others also, with those who are in their courses, Zenobia 


^ Coste translates this : “on the part of philosophy and theology, 
observing that hxxt few wives would think themselves obliged to 
Montaigne for any such lesson to their husbands. 

Laws, 8. 
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wbiiMnever admit lier husband for more than one encounter, 
after wliieh. she left him to his own swing for the whole 
time of her conception, and not till after that would- again, 
receive him a brave and generous example of conjugal 
continence. It was doubtless from some lascivious poet,“ 
and one that himself was in great distress for a little of 
this sport, that Plato lorrowed this story: that Jupiter 
was one day so hot upon his wife, that not having so much 
patience as till she could get to the couch, he ihrew her 
upon the floor, where the vehenieiice of pleasure made him 
forget the great and important resolul ions he had but newly 
taken with the rest of the gods, in his celestial council ; and 
to brag that he had had as gcod about, as when he got her 
maidenhead, unknown to their parents. 

The kings of Persia were wont to invile their wives to 
the beginning of their festivals ; but when the wine began 
to work in good earnest, and that they were to give the 
reins to pleasure, they sent them back to their private 
apai^ments, that they might not participate in their im- 
moderate lust, sending for other women in their stead, with 
whom they "were not obliged to so great a decorum of re- 
spect.^ All pleasures and all sorts of gratifications are not 
properly and fitly conferred npcn all sorts of persons. 
Epaminondas had ccmmitted to prison a young man for 
(certain debauches ; for whom Pelopidas mediated, that at 
his request he might be set at liberty, which Epaminondas 
denied to him, but granted it at the first word to a wench 
of his, that made the same intercession ; saying, that it 
vras a gratification fit for such a one as she, but not for a 
captain.'' Sophocles being joint prsetor with Pericles, seeing 
accidentally a fine boy pass by: ‘'0 what achaimingboy is 
that 1 said he. “ That might be very well,'* answered 
Pericles, for any other than a prsetor, who ought not only 
to have his hands, but his eyes, too, chaste.® .®lius Veriis, 
the emperor, answered his wife, who reproached him with 
his love to other women, that he did it upon aconscientiors 

^ Trebellius Pollio, Triginta Tyran., c. 30. 

The lascivious poet is 'Homer : see his Iliad, xiv. 294. 

^ Phitarcli, Precepts of Marriage, c. 14 

* Idem, Instructions to Statesmen. 

" Cicero, De Offic., i. 40. 
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account, forasmuch as marriage u'as a name of honour aM 
dignity not of wanton and lascivious desire ; > and our^cS 
siastical history preserves the nieniorv of that wnmir, • 
great veneration who parted from her husband becare sl^ 
would not comply with his indecent and inordinate desires 
In fine, there is no pleasure so just and lawful where 
intemperance and excess are not to be condemned 
i>ut, to speak the truth, is not man a most miserable 
creature the while ? It is scarce, by bis natural eoSon 
in tis power to taste one pleasure pure and entire ■ and vet 
must he be contriving doctrines and precepts to curtail that 

ana stnay, he augment Ins omi misery. 


“FortuiifB niiseras auxinius arte 


vias. ” ^ 


Human msdom_ makes as ill use of her talent, when she 
exeicises it m rescmding from the number and sweetness of 
those pleasures that are naturally our due, as she empTo? 

?uuSs ■ U tricking 

,.,u a the sense of them. Had I 

ruled the roast, I should have taken another and more 

anSv TuT commodious 

t ^ sliould, peradventure, have been able to have 
limited it too _; notwithstanding that both our spiritual and 
corporal physicians, as by compact betwixt themselves, can 
find no other way to cure, nor other remedy for the infir- 
niities of the body and the soul, than by misery and pain, 
o this end, watchings, fastings, hair-shirts, remote and 
P^’^Petual imprisonments, whips and 
other afflictions, have been introduced amongst men : but 
sm that they should carry a sting with them, and be real 
afflictions indeed; and not fall out as it once did to one 
brallio, who having been sent an exile into the isle of Lesbos 
news was not long after brought to Home, that he there 
hved as meriy as the day was long; and that what had 
been enjoined him for a penance, turned to his pleasure 
and satisfaction ; whereupon the Senate thought fit to recall 
him home to his wife and family, and confine him to his 


^ Spartian in Vita, c. 5. 

PEo™ifsflfki.V4f”®"* 'wretchedness of fortune.” 
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own house, to accommodate their punishment to his feeling 
and apprehension.^ For to him whom fasting would make 
more healthful and more sprightly, and to him to whose 
palate fish were more acceptable tlian flesh, the prescription 
of these would have no curative effect ; no more than in the 
other sort of physic, where drugs have no effect upon him 
who swallows them with appetite and pleasure : the bitter- 
ness of the potion and the abhorrence of the patient are 
necessary circumstances to the operation. The nature that 
would eat rhubarb like buttered turnips, would frustrate 
the use and virtue of it ; it must be something to trouble 
and disturb the stomach, that must purge and cure it ; and 
here the common rule, that things are cured by their con- 
traries, fails ; for in this, one iU is cured by another. 

This belief a little resembles- that other so ancient one, of 
thinking to gratify the gods and nature, by massacre and 
murder: an opinion universally once received in all reli- 
gions.*** And still, in these later times wherein our fathers 
lived, Amurath at the taking of the Isthmus, immolated six: 
-hundred young G-reeks to his father’s soul, in the nature of 
a pi'opitiatory sacrifice for his sins. And in those new 
countries discovered in this ago of ours, which are pure and 
virgin yet, in comparison of ours, this practice is in some 
measure everywhere received: all their idols reek with 
human blood, not without various examples of horrid 
cruelty; some they burn alive, and take, half broiled, off 
the coals to tear out their hearts and entrails ; some, even 
women, they flay alive, and with their bloody skins clothe 
and disguise others. Neither are we without great examples 
of constancy and resolution in this affair : the poor souls 
that are to be sacrificed, old men, women, and children, them- 
selves going about some days before to beg alms for the 
offering of their sacrifice, presenting themselves to the 
slaughter, singing and dancing with the spectators. 

The ambassadors of the King of Mexico, setting out to 
Fernando Cortez the power and greatness of their master, 
after having told him, that he had thirty vassals, of whom 
each was able to raise an hundred thousand fighting men, 
and that he kept his court in the fairest and best fortified 


X. 


Tacitus, Aimak, vl 3. 
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^ Plutarch, Life of Pyrrhus, c. 
Idem, Life of Plaminius, c. 3. 
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city under the sun, added at last, that he was obliged yearly 
to ofer to the gods fifty thousand men. And it is affirmed, 
that he maintained a continual war, with some potent neigh- 
bouring nations, not only to keep the young men in exercise, 
but principally, to have wherewithal to furnish his sacri- 
fices with his prisoners of war. At a certain town in another 
place, for the welcome of the said Cortez, they sacrificed 
fifty men at once. I will tell you this one tale more, and 
I have done ; some of these people being beaten by him, 
sent to acknowledge him, and to treat with him of a peace, 
whose messengers carried him three sorts of gifts, which 
they presented in these terms : “Behold, lord, here are five 
slaves : if thou art a furious god that feedeth upon flesh 
and blood, eat these, and we will bring thee more ; if thou 
art an affiable god, behold here incense and feathers ; but if 
thou art. a man, take these fowls and these fruits that we 
have brought thee.” 
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When King Pyrrhus invaded Italy, having viewed and 
considered the order of the army the Eomans sent out to 
meet him ; “I know not,” said he, “ what kind of bar- 
barians” (for so the G-reeks called all other nations) “ these 
may be ; but the disposition of this army, that I see, has 
nothing of barbarism in it.” ^ As much said the Greeks of 
that which Plaminius brought into their country ; " and 
Philip, beholding from an eminence the order and distribu- 
tion of the Eoman camp formed in his kingdom by Publius 
Sulpicius Galba, spake to the same effect.^ By which it 
appears how cautious men ought to be of taking things 
upon trust from vulgar opinion, and that we are to judge 
by the eye of reason, and not from common report. 
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I long liad a mail in my house that lived ten or twelve 
years in the New World, discovered in these latter days, 
and in that part of it where Yillegaignon landed/ which 
he called Antarctic France. This discovery of .so vast a 
country seems to be of very great consideration. I cannot 
be sure, that hereafter there may not he another, so many 
wiser men than we having been deceived in this. I am 
afraid bnr eyes are bigger than our bellies, and that 
have more curiosity than capacity ; for we grasp at all, hut 
catch nothing hut wind. 

Plato brings in Solon, telling a story that he had heard 
from the priests of Sais in Egypt, that of oM, and before 
the Belnge, there was a great island called Atlantis, situate 
directly at the mouth of the Straits of G-ibraltar, wdiich 
contained more countries than both Africa and Asia }>iit 
together ; and that the kings of that country, wlio not only 
possessed that isle, but extended their dominion so far int o 
the continent that they had a country of Africa as far as 
Egypt, and extending in Europe to Tuscany, attempted to 
encroach even upon Asia, and to subjugate all the nations 
that border upon the Mediterranean Sea, as far as the 
Black Sea ; and to that eifect overran all Spain, the Gauls, 
and Italy, so far as to penetrate into Greece, where the 
Athenians stopped them ; but that some time after, both 
the Athenians, and they and their island, were swallowed 
by the Flood. 

It is very likely that this extreme irruption and inunda-- 
tion of water made wonderful changes and alterations in 
the liEibitations of the earth, as ’tis said that the sea then 
divided Sicily from Italy — 

“H<Te loca, vi quondam, et vasta conviilsa ruina, 
Dissilnisse feriint, qiuim proteniis iitraque tellus 
Una foret,” 

-Cyprus from Syria, the isle of Negropont from the con« 
tinent of Boeotia, and elsewhere united lands that were 

^ At Brazil, in 1557, ' In Tiimeus. 

These lands, they say, once with violence and vast desolation 
convulsed, hurst asunder, which erewhile w'ere one,” — *'KxEir>, 
hi. 414. 
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separate before, by filling up tbe channel betwixt them with 
sand and mud : 

“ Sterilisque diu palus, aptaqne remis, 

Vicinas urbes alit, et grave sentit aratrum. ” ^ 

But there is no great appearance that this isle was this 
ISTew World so lately discovered: for that almost touched 
upon Spain, and it were an incredible effect of an inunda- 
tion, to have tumbled back so prodigious a mass, above 
twelve hundred leagues: besides that our modern navi- 
gators have already almost discovered it to be no island, 
but terra firma, and continent with the East Indies on the 
one side, and with the lands under the two poles on the 
other side ; or, if it be separate from them, it is by so 
narrow a strait and channel, that it none the more deserves 
the name of an island for that. 

It should seem, that in this great body, there ar^ two 
sorts of motions, the one natural, and the other febrifie, as 
there are in ours. When I consider the impression that 
our river of Dordoigne has made in my time, on the right 
bank of its descent, and that in twenty years it has gained 
so much, and undermined the foundations of so many 
houses, I perceive it to be an extraordinary agitation : for 
had it always followed this course, or were hereafter to do 
it, the aspect of the world would be totally changed. But 
rivers alter their course, sometimes beating against the 
one side, and sometimes the other, and sometimes quietly 
keeping the channel. I do not speak of sudden inunda- 
tions, the causes of which everybody understands. In 
Medoc, by the sea- shore, the Sieur d’Arsac, my brother, 
sees an estate he had there, buried under the sands which 
the sea vomits before it : where the tops of some houses 
are yet to be seen, and where his rents and domains are 
converted into pitiful barren pasturage. The inhabitants 
of this place affirm, that of late years the sea has driven so 
vehemently upon them, that they have lost above four 
leagues of land. These sands are her harbingers : and we 


^ ^‘That which was once a sterile marsh, and bore vessels on its 
bosom, now feeds neighhouring cities, and admits the plough.’’ — 
Hokace, De Arte Poetic^, v. 65. 
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*aow see great Heaps of moTing sand, that marcli lialf a 
league before Her, and occupy the 

The other testimony from antiquity, to which some 
would apply this discovery of the New World, is in Aris- 
totle ; at least, if that little book of Unheard-of miracles 
be his. He there tells us, that certain Carthaginians, 
having crossed the Atlantic Sea without the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and sailed a very long time, discovered at last a 
great and fruitful island, all covered over with wood, and 
Watered with several broad and deep rivers; far remote 
from oil terra firma, and that they, and others after them, 
allured by the goodness and fei'tility of the soil, went 
thither with their wives and children, and began to plant a 
colony. But the senate of Carthage perceiving their people 
by little and little to diminish, issued out an express pro- 
hibition, that none, upon pain of death, should transport 
themselves thither; and also drove out these new inhabi- 
tants; fearing, ’tis said, lest in process of time they should 
so multiply as to supplant themselves and ruin, their state. 
But this I'elation of Aristotle no more agrees with our iiew- 
foimd lands than the other. 

This man that I had wa,s a plain ignorant fellow, and 
therefore the more likely to tell truth; for your better bred 
sort of men are much more curious in their observation, 'tis 
true, and discover a great deal more, but then they gloss 
uj)on it, and to give the greater weight to what they deliver 
and allure your belief, they cannot forbear a little to alter 
the story ; they never represent things to you simply as 
they are, but rather as they, appeared to them, or as they 
would have them appear to you, and to gain the reputation 
of men of judgment, and the better to induce your faith. 
are willing to help out tbe business with something more 
than is really true, of their own invention. Now in this 
case, we should either have a man of irreproachable veracity, 
or so simple that he has not wherewithal to contrive, and 
to give a colour of truth to false relations, and who can have 
no ends in forging an untruth. Such a one was mine ; and 
besides, he has at divers times brought to me several 
seamen and merchants who at the same time went the same 
voyage. I shall therefore content myself with his informa- 
tion, without inquiring what the cosmographers say to the 
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bnsiness. We sbotild have topographers to trace out to us 
the particular places where they have been ; but for having 
had this advantage over us, to have seen the Holy Land, 
they would have the privilege, forsooth, to tell us stories of 
all the other parts of the world besides. I would have 
every one write what he knows, and as much as he knows, 
but no more ; and that not in this only, but in all other 
subjects ; for such a person may have some particular 
knowledge and experience of the nature of such a river, or 
such a fountain, who, as to other things, knows no more 
than what everybody does, and yet to keep a clutter with 
this little pittance of his, will undertake to write the whole 
body of physics : a , vice from which great inconveniences 
derive their original. 

How, to return to my subject, I find that there is nothing 
barbarous and savage in this nation, by anything that I 
can gather, excepting, that every one gives the title of 
barbarism to everything that is not in use in his ^ own 
country. As, indeed, we have no other level of truth and 
reason, than the example and idea of the opinions and 
customs of the place wherein we live : there is always^ the 
perfect religion, there the perfect government, there the 
most exact and accomplished usage of all things. They are 
savages at the same rate that we say fruits are wild, which 
nature produces of herself and hj her own ordinary 
progress ; whereas in truth, we ought rather to call those 
wild, whose natures we have changed by our artifice, and 
diverted from the common order. In those, the genuine, 
most useful and natural virtues and properties are vigorous 
and sprightly, which we have helped to degenerate in these, 
by accommodating them to the pleasure of our own cor- 
rupted palate. And yet for all this, our taste confesses a 
flavour and delicacy, excellent even to emulation of the 
best of ours, in several fruits wherein those countries 
abound without art or culture. Neither is it reasonable 
that art should gain the pre-eminence of our great and 
powerful mother nature. We have so surcharged her with 
the additional ornaments and graces we have added to the 
beauty and riches of her own works by our inventions, that 
we have almost smothered her ; yet in other places, where 
she shines in her own purity and proper lustre, she mar- 
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vellously baffles and disgraces all our Tain and frivolous 
atteiupts, 

Et veninnt liederse sponte sua melius ; 

Surgit et in solis formosior arbutus antris ; 

Et volucres nulla dulcius arte camint.’’ C 

Our utmost endeavours cannot arrive at so niucli as to 
imitate the nest of tbe least of birds, its contexture, 
beauty, and convenience : not so much as tbe web of a 
poor spider. 

All things, says Plato, ^ are produced either by nature, 
by fortune, or by art ; the greatest and most beautiful by 
the one or the other of the former, the least and the most 
imperfect by the last. 

These nations then seem to me to be so far barbarous, as 
having received but very little form and fashion from art 
and human invention, and consequently to be not much 
remote from their original simplicity. The la^vs of nature, 
however, govern them still, not as yet much vitiated with 
any mixture of ours : hut ’tis in such purity, that I am 
sometimes troubled we were not sooner acquainted witli 
these people, and that they w-ere not discovered in those 
better times, when there were men much more able to 
judge of them than we are. I am sorry that Lycurgus and 
Plato had no knowledge of them ; for to my ap])rehension, 
what we now see in those nations, does not only surpass ail 
the pictures with which the poets have adorned the golden 
age, and all their inventions in feigning a happy state of 
man, but, moreover, the fancy and even the wish and desire 
of philosophy itself ; so native and so pure a simplicity, as 
we by experience see to be in them, could never enter into 
their imagination, nor could they ever believe that human 
society could have been maintained with so little artihce 
and human patchwork. I should tell Plato, that it is a 
nation wherein there is no manner of traffic, no knowledge 
of letters, no science of numbers, no name of magistrate or 
political superiority ; no use of service, riches or poverty, 

1 “ The ivy grows best spontaneoTisly j the arbutus best in sbad^y 
caves ; and the Avild notes of birds are sw^eeter than art can teach.” 
--PEOPEKTros, i. 2, 10. 

- Laws, 10. 
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no conti'acts, no successions, n6 dmdends, no properties, no 
employioents, but those of leisure, no respect of kindred, 
but common, no clothing, no agriculture, no metal, no use 
of corn or wine ; the very words that signify lying, 
treachery, dissimulation, avarice, envy, detraction, pardon, 
never heard of d How much would he find his imaginary 
Eepubiic short of his perfection ? ‘‘ Viri a diis recentes,” ^ 


Hos natura modes primum dedit.” ' 


As to the rest, they live in a country very pleasant and 
temperate, so that, as my witnesses inform me, ’tis rare to 
hear of a sick person, and they moreover assure me, that 
they never saw any of the natives, either paralytic, blear- 
eyed, toothless, or crooked with age. The situation of their 
country is along the sea- shore, enclosed on the other side 


1 This is the famous passage which Shakespeare, through Florio’s 
version, 1603, or ed. 1613, p. 102, has employed in the Tempest,” 
ii. 1. It may he interesting in such a case to compare the two 
translations : “ They [Lycurgus and Plato] could not imagine a 


genuitie so pure and simple, as we see it by experience, nor ever 
beleeve our societie might be maintained with so little arte and 


humane combination..^ It is a nation, would I ahswere Plato, that 
hath no kinde of trafiike, no knowledge of letters, no intelligence 
of numbers, no name of magistrate, nor of politikesTiperioritie ; no 
vse of service, of riches, or of poverty ; no contracts, no successions, 
no dividences, no occupation but idle ; no respect of kinred, but 
common ; no apparrell but naturall, no manuring of lands, no vse 
of wine, eorne, or mettle. The very words that import lying, 
falsehood, treason, dissimulation, covetousnes, envie, detraction, 
and pardon, were never heard of amongst them. How dissonant 
would hee linde his imaginary commonwealth from this perfection? 


Hos natura modos ptHmuni dedit. 


Nature at first vprise, 
These manners did devise. 


Furthermore, they live in a country of so exceeding pleasant and 
temperate situation, that as my testimonies have tolde me it is 
very rare to see a sicke body amongst them ; and they have further 
assured me, they never saw any man there, shaking wnth the 
palsie, toothlesse, with eyes dropping, or crooked and stooping 
through age.” — Shakespeards Lihj'ary, iv. 7. 

^ Men fresh from Hie gods.”~-SENBCA, Ep., 90. 

3 These were the manners first taught by nature. ’’—V irgil, 
Georgies^ ii. 20. 
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towards the land, with great and high inountains, haying 
about a hixndred leagues in breadth between. They have 
great store of fish and fiesh, that have no resemblance to 
those of ours: which they eat without any other cookery, 
than plain boiling, roasting, and broiling. The first that 
rode a horse thither, though in several other voyages he had 
contraeted an acquaintance and familiarity with them, put 
them into so terrible a fright, with his centaur appearance, 
that they killed him with their arrows before they could 
come to discover who he was. Their buildings are very 
long, and of capacity to hold two or three hundred people, 
made of the barks of tall trees, reared with one end upon 
the ground, and leaning to and supporting one another, at 
the top, like some of our barns, of which the coverings hang 
down to the very ground, and serves for the side walls. 
They have wood so hard, that they cut with it, and make 
their swords of it, and their grills of it to broil their meat. 
Thek beds are of cotton, bung swinging from the roof, like 
our seaman’s hammocks, every man his own, for the wives 
lie apart from their liuslxands. They rise with the sun, and 
so soon as they are up, eat for all day, for they have no 
more meals but that : they do not then drink, as Baidas 
reports of some other people of the East that never drank 
at their meals; but drink very often all day after, and 
sometimes to a rousing pitch. Their drink is made of a 
certain root, and is of the colour of our claret, and they 
never drink it but lukewarm. It will not keep above two 
or three days; it has a somewhat sharp, brisk taste, is 
nothing heady, but very comfortable to the stomach ; laxa- 
tive to strangers, but a very pleasant beverage to such as 
are accustomed to it. They make use, instead of bread, of 
a certain white compound, like Coriander comfits ; I have 
tasted of it; the taste is sweet and a little fiat. The 
whole day is spent in dancing. Their young men go 
a-hunting after wild beasts with bows and arrows; one 
part of their women are employed in preparing their drink 
the while, which is their chief employment. One of their 
old men, in the morning before they fall to eating, preaches 
to the whole family, walking from the one end of the 
house to the other, and several times repeating the same 
sentence, till he has finished the round, for their houses 
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' ' are at least a liundred yards long. Valour towards tlieir 

enemies and love towards their wives, are the two heads of 
his discourse, never failing in the close, to put them in 
mind, that ’tis their wives who provide them their drink 
warm and well seasoned. The fashion of their beds, ropes, 
j swords, and of the wooden bracelets they tie about their 

wrists, when they go to fight, and of the great canes, bored 
hollow at one end, by the sound of which they keep the 
I if !? cadence of their dances, are to be seen in several places, and 

' J ;; amongst others, at my house. They shave all over, and 

; : much more neatly than we, without other razor than one of 

^ I; wood or stone. They believe in the immortality of the 

i soul, and that those who have merited well of the gods, are 

lodged in that part of heaven where the sun rises, and the 
accursed in the west. 

: ; I They have I know not what kind of priests and prophets, 

;■ ! who very rarely present themselves to the people, having 

, their abode in the mountains. At their arrival, thero^is a 

’ ' great feast, and solemn assembly of many villages : each 

f :i house, as I have described, makes a village, and they are 

i', ! ' about a French league distant from one another.- This 

’ i ij prophet declaims to them in public, exhorting them to 

1 ; '' virtue and their duty : but all their ethics are comprised in 

b' these two articles, resolution in war, and aifection to their 

wives. He also prophesies to them events to come, and the 
issues they are to expect from their enterprises, and prompts 
them to or diverts them from war : but let him look to't ; 
for if he fail in his divination, and anything happen otlier- 
wise than he has foretold, he is cut into a thousand pieces, 
if he be caught, and condemned for a false prophet : for 
that reason, if any of them has been mistaken, he is no 
more heard of. 

Divination is a gift of Grod, and therefore to abuse 
it, ought to be a punishable imposture. Amongst the 
Scythians, where their diviners failed in the promised eifect, 
they were laid, bound hand and foot, upon carts loaded 
with furze and bavins, and drawn by oxen, on which they 
were burned to death. ^ Such as only meddle with things 
subject to the conduct of human capacity, are excusable in 




^ Herodotus, iv. 69. 
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doing the best they can : but those other fellows that come 
to delude us with assurances of an extraordinary faculty, 
beyond our understanding, ought they not to be punished, 
■when they do not make good the effect of their promise, and 
for the temerity of their imposture ‘t 

They have continual war -with the nations that live 
further within the mainland, beyond their mountains, to 
which they go naked, and without other arms than their 
hows and wooden swords, fashioned at one end like the head 
of our javelins, The obstinacy of their battles is wonderful, 
and they never end without great effusion of blood : for as 
to running away, they know not what it is. Every one for 
a trophy brings home the head of an enemy lie has killed, 
which he fixes over the door of his house. After having a 
long time treated their prisoners very vrell, and given them 
all the regales they can think of, he to 'wdiom the prisoner 
belongs, invites a great assembly of his friends. They 
being come, he ties a rope to one of the arms of the prisoner, 
of which, at a distance, out of his reach, he holds the one 
end himself, and gives to the friend he loves best the other 
arm to hold after the same manner; which being done, 
they two, in the presence of all the assembly, despatch him 
with their swords. After that they roast him, eat him 
amongst them, and send some chops to their absent friends. 
They do not do this, as some think, for nourishment, as 
the Scythians aiiiciently did, but. as a representation of 
an extreme revenge ; as will appear by this : that having 
observed the Portuguese, who were in league with their 
enemies, to infiict another sort of death upon any of them 
they took prisoners, which was to set them up to the girdle 
in the earth, to shoot at the remaining part till it was stuck 
full of arrows, and then to hang them, they thought those 
people of the other world (as being men who had sown the 
knowledge of a great many vices amongst their neighbours, 
and who were much greater masters in all sorts of mischief 
than they) did not exercise this sort of revenge without a 
meaning, and that it must needs be more painful than 
theirs, they began to leave their old way, and to follow 
this. I am not sorry that we should here take notice of the 
barbarous horror of so cruel an action, but that, seeing so 
clearly into their faults, we should be so blind to our own. 
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I conceive there is more barbarity in eating a man alive 
than when he is dead ; in teai-ing a body limb from limb bv 
racks and torments, that is yet in perfect sense ; in roasting 
It by degrees ; in causing it to be bitten and worried bv 
dogs and swine (as we have not only read, but lately seen 
not amongst inveterate and mortal enemies, but amon» 
neighbours and fellow-citizens, and, which is worse under 
colour of piety and religion), than to roast and e’at him 
after he IS dead. 

Chrysippus and Zeno, the two heads of the Stoic sect 
were of opinion that there was no hurt in making use of our 
dead carcasses, in what way soever for our necessity, and in 
feeding upon them too ; ^ as our own ancestors, who beincy 
besieged by Csesar in the city Alexia, resolved to sustain 
the famine of the siege with the bodies of their old men, 
women, and other persons who were incapable of bearing 


“ V^cones, ut fama est, alinientis talibus nsi 
Produxere animas.” 2 


And the physicians make no bones of employins* it to all 
sorts of use, either to apply it outwardly ; or to give it 
inwardly for the health of the patient. But there never 
was any opinion so irregular, as to excuse treachery, dis- 
i^aity, tyranny, and cruelty, which are our familiar vices. 
We may then call these people barbarous, in respect to the 
reason: but not in respect to ourselves, who in all 
sorts of barbarity exceed them. Their wars are throughout 
noble and generous, and carry as much excuse and fair pre- 
tence, as that human malady is capable of; having with 
them no other foundation than the sole jealousy of valour, 
i heir disputes are. not for the conquest of new lands, for 
these they abeady possess are so fruitful by nature, as to 
supply them without labour or concern, with all thincrs 
necessary in such abundance that they have no need to 
en their borders. And they are moreover, happy in 
this, that they only covet so much as their natural necessi- 
ties require : all beyond that, is superfluons to them : men 
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df the same age call one another generallj brothers, those 
who are younger, children ; and the old men are fathers to 
all. These leave to their heirs in common the full posses- 
sion of goods, without any manner of division, or other title 
than what nature bestows upon her creatures, in bringing 
them into the world. If their neighbours pass over the 
mountains to assault them, and obtain a victory, all the 
victors gain by it is glory only, and the advantage of having 
proved themselves the better in valour and virtue : for they 
never meddle with the goods of the conquered, but presently 
return into their own country, where they have no w^ant of 
anything necessary, nor of this greatest of all goods, to 
know happily how to enjoy their condition and to be con- 
tent. And those in turn do the same; they demand of 
their prisoners no other ransom, than acknowledgment that 
they are overcome : but there is not one found in an age, 
who will not rather choose to die than make such a confes- 
sion, or either by word or look, recede from the entire 
graifdeur of an invincible courage. There is not a man 
amongst them who had not rather be killed and eaten, tban 
so much as to open his mouth to entreat he may not. Tliey 
use them with all liberality and freedom, to the end their 
lives may be so much the dearer to them ; but frequently 
entertain them with menaces of their approaching death, of 
the torments they are to sufter, of the preparations making 
in order to it, of the mangling their limbs, and of the feast 
that is to be made, where their carcass is to be the only dish. 
All which they do, to no other end, but only to extort some 
gentle or submissive word from them, or to frighten them 
so as to make them run away, to obtain this advantage that 
they were terrified, and that their constancy was shaken ; 
and indeed, if rightly taken, it is in this point only that a 
true victory consists. 

“ Victoria nulla est, 

Quani quic confesses animo quoque suhjugat hostes.” ^ 

The Hungarians, a very warlike people, never pretend 
further than to reduce the enemy to their discretion ; for 
having forced this confession from them, they let them go 

I victory is complete, which the conquered do not admit to 
be so.”— C laudius, De Sexto Consulatu Eonorii^ y. 248, 
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without injury or ransom, excepting, at the most, to make 
them engage their word never to bear arms against them 
again. We have sufficient advantages over our enemies 
that are borrowed and not truly our own ; it is the quality 
of a porter, and no e&ct of virtue, to have stronger arms 
and legs ; it is a dead and corporeal quality to set in array : 
’tis a turn of fortune to make our enemy stumble, or to 
dazzle him with the light of the sun ; his a trick of science 
and art, and that may happen in a mean base fellow, to be 
a good fencer. The estimate and value of a man consist 
in the heart and in the will: there his true honour lies. 
Yalour is stability, not of legs and arms, but of the courage 
and the soul ; it does not lie in the goodness of our horse or 
our arms : but in our own . He that falls obstinate in his 
courage — Si succiderit, de genu pugnat” ^ — he who, for any 
danger of imminent death, abates nothing of his assurance ; 
who, dying, yet darts at his enemy a fierce and disdainful 
look, is overcome not by us, but by fortune f he is killed, 
not conquered ; the most valiant are sometimes the most 
unfortunate. There are defeats more triumphant than 
victories. Never could those four sister victories, the 
fairest the sun ever beheld, of Salamis, Piatsea, Mycale, and 
Sicily, venture to oppose all their united glories, to the 
single glory of the discomfiture of King Leonidas and his 
men, at the pass of Thermopylae. Whoever ran with a 
more glorious desire and greater ambition, to the winning, 
than Captain Iscolas to the certain loss of a battle Who 
could have found out a more subtle invention to secure his 
safety, than he did to assure his destruction ? He was set 
to defend a certain pass of Pelojionnesus against the 
Arcadians, which, considering the nature of the place and 
the inequality of forces, finding it utterly impossible for 
him to do, and seeing that all who were presented to the 
enemy, must certainly be left upon the place *, and on the 
other side, reputing it unworthy of his own virtue and 
magnanimity and of the Lacedseinonian name to fail in any 
part of his duty, he chose a mean betwixt these two 

^ If his legs fail him he fights on his knees.” — S eneca, De 
Fromdentia, c. 2. 

^ Idem, De Constantia Sapientis, c. 6. 

® Diodorus Siculus, xv. 64. 
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eMremes after tMs manner ; the youngest and most active 
of liis men, lie preserved for the service and defence of their 
country , and sent them back ; and with the rest, whose loss 
would be of less consideration, he resolved to make good the 
pass, and with the death of them, to make the enemy buy 
their entry as dear as possibly he could ; as it fell out, for 
being presently environed on ail sides by the Arcadians, 
after having made a great slaughter of the enemy, he and 
his were all cut in pieces. Is there any trophy dedicated 
to the conquerors, which was not much more due to these 
who were overcome ? The part that true conquering is to 
play, lies in the encounter, not in the cbming off; and the 
honour of valour consists in fighting, not in subduing. 

But to return to my story : these prisoners are so far from 
discovering the least weakness, for all the terrors that can 
be represented to them that, on the contrary, during the 
two or three months they are kept, they always appear 
with a cheerful countenance; importune their masters to 
makS haste to bring them to the test, defy, rail at them, 
and reproach them with cowardice, 'and the number of 
battles they have lost against those of their country. I 
have a song made by one of these prisoners, wherein he l>ids 
them “ come all, and dine upon him, and welcome, for they 
sliall withal eat their own fathers and grandfathers, whose 
flesh has served to feed and nourish him. These muscles,*' 
says he, “ this flesh and these veins, are your own : poor silly 
souls as you are, you little think that the substance of your 
ancestors’ limbs is here yet ; notice what you eat, and you 
will find in it the taste of your own flesh in which song 
there is to be observed an invention that nothing relishes 
of the barbarian. Those that paint these people dying after 
this manner, represent the prisoner spitting in the faces of 
his executioners and making wry mouths at them. And ’tis 
most certain, that to the very last gasp, they never cease to 
brave and defy them both in word and gesture. In plain 
truth, these men are very savage in comparison of us ; of 
necessity, they must either be absolutely so or else we are 
savages"; for there is a vast difference betwixt their 
manners and ours. 

The men there have several wives, and so much the 
greater number, by how much they have the greater reputa- 
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tion for valour. And it is one very remarkable feature in 
tneji marriag’es, that the same jealousy our wives have to 
hinder and divert us from the friendship and familiaritv of 
other women, those employ to promote their husbands’ 
desires, and to procure them many spouses ; for being above 
aU things solicitous of their husbands’ honour, ’tis their 
chiefest care to seek out, and to bring in the most com- 
panions they can, forasmuch as it is a testimony of the 
husband s virtue. Most of our ladies will cry out, that ’tis 
monstrous; whereas in truth, it is not so; but a trulv 
matrmonial virtue, and of the highest form. In the Bible 
barah, with Leah and Eachel, the two wives of Jacob, gave 
the most beautiful of their handmaids to their husbands • 
Livia preferred the passions of Augustus to her own 
interest ; and the wife of King Deiotarus, Stratoniee, did 
not only give up a fair young maid that served her to her 
husbands embraces, but moreover carefully brought up 
. le chil^en he had by her, and assisted them in the sue- 
cession to their father* s crown. 

And that it may not be supposed, that all this is done by 
a simple and servile obhgation to their common practice 
or by any authoritative impression of their ancient custom 
without judgment or reasoning and from having a soul sJ 
stupid, that it cannot contrive what else to do, I'must here 
give you sonie touches of their sufficiency in point of under- 
standing. Besides what I repeated to vou before, which 
was one of their songs of war, I have another, a love-song, 
that begins thus: “ Stay, adder, stay, that by thy pattern 
my sister may draw the fashion and work of a rich ribbon 
that I may present to my beloved, by which means thy 
beauty and the excellent order of thy scales shall for ever 
be preferred before all other serpents.” Wherein the first 
^uplet. Stay, adder,” &e., makes the burden of the song 
JNow I have conversed enough with poetry to judge thus 
much : that not only, there is nothing of barbarous in this 
mventmn, but, moreover, that it is perfectly Anacreontic, 
io which may be added, that their language is soft, of a 
term^natio^*^^^*" something bordering upon the Greek 


Suetonius, Life of Augustus, c. 71. 
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Three of these people, not foreseeing how dear their 
knowledge of the corruptions of this part of the world 
will one daj cost their happiness and repose, and that the 
effect of this commerce will be their ruin, as I presuppose 
it is in a very fair way (niiserable men to suffer themselves 
to be deluded with desire of novelty and to have left the 
serenity of their own heaven, to come so far to gaze at ours !) 
were at Eoueii at the time that the late King Charles IX. 
was there. The king himself talked to them a good while, 
and they were made to see our fashions, our pomp, and 
the form of a great city. After which, some one asked their 
opinion, and would know of them, what of all the things 
they had seen, they found most to be admired ? To which 
they made answer, three things, of which I have forgotten 
the third, and am troubled at it, but two I yet remember. 
They said, that in the first place they thought it very 
strange, that so many tall men wearing beards, strong, and 
well ^med, who were about the king (Tis like they meant the 
Swiss of his guard) should submit to obey a child, and that 
they did not rather choose out one amongst themselves to 
command. Secondly (they have a way of speaking in their 
language, to call men the half of one another), that they 
had observed, that there were amongst us men full and 
crammed with all manner of commodities, whilst, in the 
meantime, their halves were begging at their doors, lean, 
and half-starved with hunger and poveidy ; and they 
thought it strange that these necessitous halves were aide 
to suffer so great an inequality and injustice, and that 
they did not take the others by the throats, or set ffre to 
their houses. 

I talked to one of them a great while together, but I had 
so ill an interpreter, and one who was so perplexed by his 
own ignorance to apprehend my meaning, that I could get 
nothing out of him of any moment. Asking him, what 
advantage he reaped from the superiority he had amongst 
his own people (for he was a captain, and our mariners 
called him king), he told me; to march at the head of 
them to war. Demanding of him further, how many men 
he had to follow him ? he showed me a space of ground, ' 
to signify as many as could march in such a compass, 
which might be four or five thousand men; and jmtting 
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tlie question to him, whether or no his anthoritv expired 
with the war ? he told me this remained : that when he 
went to visit the villages of his dependence, they piained 
him x^aths through the thick of their woods, by which he 
might x^ass at his ease. All this does not sound very ill, 
and the last was not at all amiss, for they wear no breeches. 


CHAPTER XXXI, 


THAT A MAN IS SOBERLY TO JUDGE OF THE 
DIVINE ORDINANCES. 


The true field and subject of imposture are things un- 
known, forasmuch as, in the first x>iace, their very strange- 
ness lends them credit, and moreover, by not being subjected 
to our ordinary reasons, they deprive us of the means to 
question and disxiute them. For which reason, says Plato, ^ 
it is much more easy to satisfy the hearers, when speaking 
of the nature of the gods than of the nature of men, because 
the ignorancti of the auditory affords a fair and large career 
and all manner of liberty in the handling of abstruse things. 
Thence it comes to pass, that nothing is so firmly believed, 
as w'hat we least know ; nor any people so confident, as those 
who entertain ns vnth fables, such as your alchemists, 
judicial astrologers, fortune-tellers, and physicians,' ''id 
genus oinne ; ” Ho which I would willingly, if I durst, join 
a pack of peox^le that take ux>on them to interxiret and 
control the designs of God Himself, xu’etending to find out 
the cause of every accident, and to x>Fy into the secrets of 
the divine will, there to discover the incomx^rehensible 
motives of His works ; and although the variety, and the 
continual discordance of events, throw them from corner 


^ In Critias. 

^ It must he home in mind that not only in the time of Montaigne, 
but in the later days of Moliere, the general body of so-called 
j)hysicians were mex'e eminries and cbaidatans. — W. u. H. 

^ ‘'And all that sort of people.’ —H oe ace, Sat, i, 2, 2, 
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to corner^ and toss tlieiii from east to west, yet do tliey still 
persist ill tlieir vain iiiqiiisition, and with tlie same pencil 
to paint black and white; 

In a nation of the Indies, there is this commendable 
custom, that when anything befalls them amiss in any 
encounter or battle, they publicly ask pardon of the sun, 
■who is their god, as hawing* committed an unjust action, 
always imputing their good or evil fortune to the divine 
^ justice, and to that submitting their own judgment and 
’reason. ’Tis enough for a Christian to believe that all 
things come from God, to receive them wuth acknowledg.^ 
ment of His divine and inscrutable wisdom, and also 
thankfully to accept and receive them, with what face 
soever they may present themselves, But I do not approve 
of what I see in use, that is, to seek to affirm and sup];>ort. 
our religion by the prosperity of our enterprises. Our 
belief has other foundation enough, without going aliout to 
authorize it by events : for the people being accustomed to 
such ]Sausible arguments as these and so proper to their 
taste, it is to be feared, lest when they fail of success they 
should also stagger in their faith ; as in the war wherein 
we are now engaged upon the account of religion, those 
who had the better in the business of Eochelabeille ; ^ 
making great brags of that success, as an infallible appro- 
bation of their cause, when they caine afterwai'ds to excuse 
their misfortunes of Moncontour and Jarnac,^ by saying 
they were fatherly scourges and corrections that -they ha<l 
Qot a people wholly at their mercy, they make it manifestly 
enough appear, what it is to take two sorts of grist out of 
the same sack, and with the same mouth to blow hot and 
cold. It were better to possess the vulgar with the solid 
and real foundations of truth. Twas a fine naval battle 
that was gained under the command of Don John of Austria 
a few months since ^ against the Turks; but it has also 
pleased God at other times to let us see as great victories 
at our own expense. In fine, ^tis a hard matter to reduce 
divine things to our balance, without waste and losing a 
great deal of the weight. And who would take upon him 

1 In May 1569. ® In 1569. 

^ That of Lepanto, October 7, 1571. 
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to give a reason, that Arius, and liis Pope Leo, the principal 
heads of the Arian heresy, should die, at several times, of 
so like and strange deatlis (for being withdrawn from the 
disputation, by a griping in the bowels, they both of them 
suddenly gave up the ghost upon the stool), and would 
aggravate this divine vengeance by the circumstances of 
the place, might as well add the death of Heliogabalus, who 
was also slain in a house of office. And, indeed, Ireuaeus 
was involved in the same fortune. Grod, being pleased to 
show us, that the good have something else to hope for and 
the wicked something else to fear, than the fortunes or 
misfortunes of this world, manages and applies these 
according to His own occult will and pleasure, and deprives 
us of the means foolishly to make thereof our own profit; 
And those people abuse themselves who will pretend to 
dive into these mysteries by the strength of human reason. 
They never give one hit that they do not receive two for it ; 
of which St. Augustine makes out a great proof upon his 
adversaries. ’Tis a conflict, that is more decided by 
strength of memory, than by the force of reason. We are 
to content ourselves with the light it pleases the sun to 
communicate to us, by virtue of his rays ; and who will lift 
up his eyes to take in a greater, let him not think it strange, 
if for the reward of his presumption, he there lose his 
sight. Quis hominum potest scire consilium Dei ? aut 
quis poterit cogitare quid velit Dominus 


CHAPTEE XXXII. 


THAT WE ARE TO AVOID PLEASURES, EVEN AT THE 
EXPENSE OF LIFE. 


I HAD long ago observed most of the opinions of the 
ancients to concur in this, that it is high time to die, when 
there is more ill than good in living, and that to preserve 

I ‘‘Who amongst men can know the counsel of God? or who 
can think what the will of the Lord is ? '^—Sapient, ix. 13. 
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life to our own. torment and inconvenience, is contrary to 
tlie very rules of nature, as these old laws instruct us. 

"H ^rjv aXvTTOjQf ij QavCiv tvhmiioviMiQ. 

KaXov T(i OvrjidKdv oiQ vfipLv rb fpspsi, 

Kpekrcrop rb fit) iernVf 7/ 

But to push this contempt of death so far as to employ 
it to the removing our thoughts from the honours, riches, 
dignities, and other favours, and goods, as we call them,, of 
fortune, as if reason were not sufficient to persuade us to 
avoid them, without adding' this new injunction, I had 
never seen it either commanded or practised, till this pas- 
sage of Seneca" fell into my hands ; who advising Luciiins, 
a man of great power and authority about the emperor, to 
alter his voluptuous and magnificent way of living, and to 
retire himself from this worldly vanity and ambition, to 
some solitary, quiet, and philosophical life, and the other 
alleging some difficulties : “ I am of opinion,” says he, 
eitlier that thou leave that life of thine, or life itself ; I 
would, indeed, advise thee to the gentle way, and to untie, 
rather than to break, the knot thou hast indiscreetly knit, 
provided, that if it be not otherwise to be untied, thou 
resolutely break it. There is no man so great a coward, 
that had not rather once fall than to be always falling.” 
I should have found this counsel conformable enough to 
the Stoical roughness : but it appears the more strange, for 
being borrowed from Epicurus, who writes the same thing 
upon the like occasion to Idomeneus. And 1 think I have 
observed something like it, but with Christian moderation, 
amongst our own people. 

St. Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers, that famous enemy of the 
Arian heresy, being in Syria, had intelligence thither sent 
him, that Abra his only daughter, whom he left at home 
under the eye and tuition of her mother, was sought in 
marriage by the greatest nobleman of the country, as being 
a virgin virtuously brought up, fair, rich, and in the flower 
of her age ; whereupon he wrote to her (as appears upon 
record), that she should remove her affection from all the 

^ ^‘Either tranquil life, or happy death. It is well to die when 
life is wearisome. It is better to die than to live miserable.” — 
Stob^US, Ser?n. xx, " ® Ep., 22. 



CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

THAT FOETHHE IS OFTENTIMES OBSEEVBD TO ACT 
BT THE EXILES OF EEASON. 

The inconstancy and various motions of Fortune’ max 
reasonably make us expect ske should present us with al 

’ The term FoHvm, so often employed l>y Montaiime and ii 
pas^g^ where he might have used that of Providence, was censuref 

1 w his Essays, when he was at Rome ii 

lo81. (See his Travels, u. 35 and 76.)— W. G. H. 


pleasures and advantages proposed to her ; for that he had 
in his travels found out a much gi*eater and more worthy 
fortune for her, a husband of much greater power and 
magnificence, who would present her with robes and jewels 
of inestimable value ; wherein his design was to dispossess 
her of the appetite and use of worldly delights, to join her 
wholly to God ; but the nearest and most certain wav to 
this, being, as he conceived, the death of his daughter ■ he 
never ceased, by vows, prayers, and orisons, to beg of ’the 
Almighty, that He would please to call her out of this 
world, and to take her to Himself ; as accordingly it came 
to pass ; for soon after his return, she died, at which he 
expressed a singular joy. This seems to outdo the other 
forasmuch as he applies himself to this means at the outset’ 
which they only take subsidiarily ; and, besides, it was 
towards his only daughter. But I will not omit the latter 
of this story, though it be from my purpose ; St 
Hilary s wife, having understood from hini how the death 
of their daughter was brought about by liis desire and 
design, and how much happier she was, to be removed out 
of this world than to have stayed in it, conceived so vivid 
an apprehension of the eternal and heavenly beatitude, 
that she begged of her husband, with the extremest impor- 
tunity, to do as much for her ; and God, at their joint 
request, shortly _ after calling her to Him, it was a dW 
embraced with singular and mutual content. 
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sorts of faces. Can tliere be a more express act of justice 
than this ? The Duke of Yalentiiiois/ having resolved to 
poison Adrian, Cardinal of Corneto, with whom Pope 
Alexander ¥1., his father and himself, were to sup in the 
Vatican, he sent before a bottle of poisoned wine, and 
withal, strict order to the butler to keep it very safe. The 
Pope being come before his son, and calling for drink, tlie 
butler supposing this wine had not been so strictly recom- 
mended to his care, but only upon the account of its ex- 
cellency, presented it forthwith to the Pope, and the duke 
himself coming in presently after, and being confident they 
had not meddled with his bottle, took also his cup ; so that 
the father died immediately upon the spot, and the son, 
after having been long tormented with sickness, was 
reserved to another and a worse fortune. “ 

Sometimes she seems to play ux>on us, just in the nick 
of an affair: Monsieur d’Estrce, at that time ensign to 
Monsieur de Vendoine, and Monsieur de Licques, lieutenant 
in the company of the Due d’ Ascot, Ixfing both pretenders 
to the Sieur de Pouquerolles' sister,*’ though of several 
parties (as it oft falls out amongst frontier neighbours), the 
Sieur de Licques carried her ; but on the same clay he was 
married, and which was worse, before he went to bed to his 
wife, the bridegroom having a mind to break a lance in 
bonour of his new bride, went out to skirmish near St. 
Onier, where the Sieur d’Estrce proving the stronger, took 
him prisoner, and the more to illustrate his victory, the lady 
herself was fain — 

Oonjugis ante coacta novi clirnittere colluni, 

Quatn veniens ana atqae altera rursus hyenis 
Noctibiis in longis aviduni saturasset amoreni.” ^ 

— to request him of courtesy, to deliver up his prisoner to 
her, as he accordingly did, the gentlemen of Prance never 
denying anything to ladies. 

^ Ciesar Borgia.— \V. C. H. 

Guicciardini, Storia d’ltalia, lib. vi. 

^ Martin clu Bellay, Mem., ii. 

Compelled to abstain from embracing her new spouse m her 
arms, before two winters pass in succession, during their long 
nights had satiated her eager love.”— CATULLUS, Ixviil 81. 
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Does slie not seem to be an artist here? Constantine 
the son of Helen, founded the empire of Constantinople, 
and so many ages after, Constantine, the son of Helen, put 
an end to it* Sometimes she is pleased to emulate onr 
miracles : we are told, that King Clovis besieging Angou- 
leme, the walls fell down of themselves by divine favour : 
and Bouchet has it from some author, that King Eobert 
• having sat down before a city, and being stolen away from 
the siege to go keej) the feast of St. Aiguan at Orleans, as - 
he was in devotion at a certain jDart of the Mass, the walls 
of the beleaguered city, without any manner of violence, fell 
down with a sudden ruin. But she did quite contrary in 
our Milan war ; for Captain Eense laying siege for us to 
the city Arena, ^ and having carried a mine under a great 
part of the wall, the mine being sprung, the wall was lifted 
from its base, but dropped down again nevertheless, whole 
and entire, and so exactly upon its foundation, that the 
besieged suffered no inconvenience by that attempt, 

Sometimes she plays the physician. Jason of Pheres'^ 
being given over by the physicians, by reason of an im- 
posthume in his breast, having a mind to rid himself of his 
pain, by death at least, threw himself in a battle desperately 
into the thickest of the enemy, where he was so fortunately 
wounded quite through the body, that the imposthume 
broke, and he was perfectly cured. Did she not also excel 
painter Protogenes in his art? who^ having finished the 
picture of a dog quite tired and out of breath, in all the 
other parts excellently well to his own liking, but not being 
able to express, as he would, the slaver and foam that 
should come out of its mouth, vexed and angry at his -work, 
he took his sponge, which by cleaning his pencils had im- 
bibed several sorts of colours, and threw it in a rage against 
the picture, with an intent utterly to deface it ; when for- 
tune guiding the sponge to hit just upon the mouth of the 
dog, it there performed what all his art was not able to do, 
Does she not sometimes direct our counsels and correct 
them ? Isabel, Queen of England, having to sail from 
Zealand into her own kingdom,^ with an army, in favour of 

^ Martin du Bellay, M6m., liv. ii. fol. 86, 

^ Pliny, Nat. Hist., vii. 50. ^ Idem, ibid., xxxv. 10. 

^ In 1326. 
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lier son, against her husband, had been lost, had she come 
into the port she intended, being there laid wait for bj the 
enemy ; bnt fortune, against her will, threw her into 
another haven, where she landed in safety. And that 
man of old who, throwing a stone at a dog, hit and killed 
his mother-in-law, had he not reason to pronounce this 
verse, 

TdvTOfiaroviijiijjv mXXioj PovXEmrat ;^ 


* leetes had contracted with two soldiei’s to kill Timoleon at 
Adrana in Sicily.^ These villains took their time to do it 
when he was assisting at a sacrifice, and thrusting into the 
crowd, as they were making signs to one another, that now 
was a fit time to do their business, in steps a third, who with 
j a sword takes one of them full drive over the pate, lays him 
dead upon the place and runs away, which the other seeing, 
and concluding himself discovered and lost, runs to the altar 
and begs for mercy, promising to discover the whole truth, 
wliiclf as he was doing, and laying open the full con- 
spiracy, behold the third man, who being apprehended, was, 

[ as a murderer, thrust and hauled by the people through the 
I press , towards Tiinoleon , and the other most eminent person s 

, of the assembly, before whom being brought, he cries out for 
pardon, pleading that he had justly slain his father’s mur- 
derer ; which he, also, proving upon the spot, by sufticieiit 
; witn esses, whom his good fortune very opportunely sn pplied 

him withal, that his father was really killed in the city of 
the Leoiitines, by that very man on whom he had taken his 
' revenge, he was presently awarded ten Attic * minse, for 

; having had the good fortune, by designing to revenge the 

1 death of his father, to preserve the life of the common father 

i of Sicily. Fortune, truly, in her conduct surpasses all the 

i rules of human prudence. 

But to conclude : is there not a direct application of her 
favour, bounty, and piety manifestly discovered in this 
I action ? Ignatius the father and Ignatius the son, being 

i proscribed by the triumvirs of Borne, resolved upon this 

I generous act of mutual kindness, to fall by the hands of one 

; ^ “ Fortune has more judgment than we,” — M enander. 

® Plutarch, Life of Timoleon, c. 7» 

1 ^ The old Attic mina was seventy-five drachmas. 
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anotlier, and by that means to frustrate and defeat the 
cruelty of the tyrants ; and accordingly, with their swords 
drawn, ran full drive upon one another, where fortune so 
guided the points, that they made two equally mortal 
wounds, affording withal so much honour to so" brave a 
friendship, as to leave them just strength enough to draw 


out their bloody swords, that they might have liberty to 
embrace one another in this dying condition, with so close 
and hearty an embrace, that the executioners cut off both 


their heads at once, leaving the bodiei 
together in this noble bond, and the 
mouth to mouth, affectionately sucking 
and remainder of the lives of each other. 


CHAPTEE XXXIV. 


iviT lamer, wUo tor a man that had no other advantages than 
experience a,nd his own natural parts, was nevertheless 
ot a very clear judgment, formerly told me that he once 
Jiact thoughts of endeavouring to introduce this practice • 
that thwe might be in every city a certain place assigned 
™ Jieed of anything might repair, 
and have their business entered by an ofScer appointed for 
that purpose. As for example : I want a chapman to buy 
my parls : I want one that has pearls to seE ; such a one 
wants company to go to Paris; such a one seeks a servant 
ot such a quality ; such a one a master ; such a one such an 
artiheer; some inquiring for one thing, some for another, 
wery one according to what he wants. And doubtless, 
these mutual ^vertisements would be of no contemptible 
advantage to the pubhc correspondence and intelligence; 

conditions that hunt after one 

knowing one another’s occasions 
leave men m very great necessity. 

I have heaxd, to the great shame of the age we live in. 
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that iB oiir very sight, two most excellent men for learning, 
died so poor that they had scarce bread to put in theii 
mouths: LiliusGrregorras Giraldus in Italy, and Sebastianus 
Castalio in Germany : and I believe there are a thousand 
men would have invited them into their families, with very 
advantageous conditions, or have relieved them where they 
were, had they known their wants. The world is not so 
generally corrupted, but that I know a man that would 
^ heartily wish the estate his ancestors have left him, might 
be employed, so long as it shall please fortune to give him 
leave to enjoy it, to secure rare and I’emtighabie persons of 
any kind, whom misfortune sometimes persecutes to the last 
degree, from the dangers of necessity ; and at least place 
them in such a condition, that they must be very hard to 
please, if they are not contented. 

My father in his domestic economy had this rule 
(which I know how to commend, but by no means to 
imitate) , namely, that besides the day-book or memorial 
of household alfairs, where the small accounts, payments 
and disbursements, which do not require a secretary’s 
hand, were entered, and wdiich a steward always had in 
custody, lie ordered him wdiom he employed to write for 
him, to keep a journal, and in it to set down ail the 
remarkable occurrences, and daily memorials of the his- 
tory of his house : very pleasant to look over, when time 
begins to w- ear things out of memory, and very useful some- 
times to put us out of doubt when such a thing was begun, 
when ended ; what visitors came, and when they \vent ; our 
travels, absences, marriages, and deaths ; the reception of 
good or ill news; the change of pxincipal servants, and tlie 
like. An ancient custom, which I think it would not be 
amiss for every one to revive in his own house ; and I find 
I did very foolishly in neglecting it. 
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CHAPTEE XXXY. 

OF THE CUSTOM OF WEARING CLOTHES. 

Whatever I shall say -upon this subject, I am of necessity ^ 
to invade some of the bounds of custom, so careful has she 
been to shut up ail the avenues, I was disputing with 
myself in this shivering season, whether the fashion of going 
naked in those nations lately discovered is imposed upon 
them by the hot temperature of the air, as we say of the 
Indians and Moors, or whether it be the original fashion of 
mankind. Men of understanding, forasmuch as all things 
under the sun, as the Holy Writ declares, are subject to the 
same laws, were wont in such considerations as these, ^where 
we are to distinguish the natural laws from those that have 
been imposed by man’s invention, to have recourse to the 
general polity of the world, where there can be nothing coun- 
terfeit. How all other creatures being sufficiently furnished 
with all things necessary for the support of their being/ it is 
not to be imagined, that we only should be brought into the 
world in a defective and indigent condition, and in such a 
state as cannot subsist without external aid. Therefore it is, 
that I believe, that as plants, trees, and animals, and all 
things that have life, are seen to be by nature sufficiently 
clothed and covered, to defend them from the injuries of 
weather, 

“ Proptereaque fere res oinnes aut eorio sunt, 

Aut seta, aut conchis, aut callo, aut cortice tectee,”^ 

so were we : but as those who by artificial light put out 
that of the day, so we by borrowed forms and fashions have 
destroyed our own. And ’tis plain enough to be seen, that 
’tis custom only which renders that impossible that other- 

^ Montaigne’s expression is, ‘'with needle and thread. ’ — W. 0. H. 

^ “And that for this reason nearly all things are clothed with 
skin, or hair, or shells, or bark, or some such thing. ’’•—L uceetiUS. 
iv. 936. 
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wise is iiotMng so ; for of tliose nations wlio have no 
man tier of knowledge of clothing, some are situated under 
the same temperature that we are, and some in much colder 
climates. And besides, our most tender parts are always 
exposed to the air, as the eyes, mouth, nose, and ears ; and 
our country labourers, like our ancestors in former times, go 
with their breasts and bellies open. Had we been born with 
a necessity upon us of wearing petticoats and breeches, there 
*• is no doubt but nature would have fortified those parts she 
intended should be exposed to the fury of the seasons, with 
a thicker skin, as she has done the finger-ends, and the soles 
of the feet. And why should this seem hard to believe b 
I observe much greater distance betwixt my habit and that 
of one of our country boors, than betwixt his and that of a 
man who has no other covering but his skin. How many 
men, especially in Turkey, go naked upon the account of 
devotion ? Some one asked a beggar, whom he saw in his 
shirifin the depth of winter, as brisk and frolic as he who 
goes muffled up to the ears in furs, how he was able to 
endure to go so ? ‘‘ Why, sir,” he answered, “you go with 

your face hare : I am all face.” The Italians have a story of 
the Duke of Tlorence’s fool, wdiom his master asking, how, 
being so thinly clad, he was able to support the cold, when 
he hnnself, warmly wrapped up as he was, was hardly able 
to do it ? “ Why,” replied the fool, “ use my receipt to put 
on all your clothes you have at once, and you’ll feel no 
more cold than I.” King Massinissa,^ to an extreme old 
age, could never be prevailed upon to go with his head 
covered, how cold, stormy, or rainy soever the weather might 
be ; which also is reported of the Emperor Severus. Herodo- 
tus tells us,^ that in the battles fought hetvixt the Egyptians 
and the Persians, it was observed both by himself and by 
others, that of those who were left dead upon the field, the 
heads of the Egyptians were without comparison harder 
than those of the Persians, by reason that the last had gone 
with their heads always covered from their infancy, first 
with biggins, and then with turbans, and the others always 
shaved and bai'e. King Agesilaus continued to a decrepit 
age, to wear always the same clothes in winter that he did 


^ Cicero, Be Senectute, c. 10. 
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in summer.’ Caesar, says Suetonius,^ marched always at the 
head of his army, for the most part on foot, with his head 
bai-e, whether it was rain or sunshine, and as much is said 
of Hannibal, 

“ Turn vertice nudo, 

Exci 2 )ere insanos iinbres, ccelique ruinam. ” ^ 

A Venetian who has long lived in Pegu, and has lateh 
returned thence, writes that the men and women of thaA. 
kingdom, though they cover all their other parts, go always - 
barefoot and ride so, too ; and Plato very earnestly ad- 
vises for the health of the whole body, to give the head 
and the feet no other clothing, than what nature has be- 
stowed. He whom the Poles have elected for their king,*^ 
since ours came thence, who is, indeed, one of the greatest 
princes of this age, never wears any gloves, and in winter 
or whatever weather can come, never wears other cap abroad 
than that he wears at home. Wliereas I cannot endure 
‘to go unbuttoned or untied; my neighbouring labourers 
would think themselves in chains, if they were so braced. 
Varro ® is of opinion, that when it was ordained we should 
be bare in the presence of the gods and before the magis- 
trate, it was so ordered rather upon the score of health, and 
to inure us to the injuries of the weather, than upon the 
account of reverence ; and since we are now talking of cold, 
and Frenchmen use to wear variety of colours (not I my- 
self, for I seldom wear other tham black or Avhite, in inii- 
tation of my father), let us add another story out of Captain 
Martin du Bellay, who afB.rms,'^ that in the march to Luxem- 
bourg, he saw so great frost, that the munition wine was cut 
with hatchets and wedges, and delivered out to the soldiers 
by weight and that they carried it awav in baskets: and 
Ovid, ' ; 

Nudaque consistunt, foiraarn servantia testce, 

Vina ; nec hausta meri, sed data frusta, bibunt.” 

^ Plutarch in Vita. 2 c 53 ^ 

Bareheaded he marched in snow, exposed to pouring rain 
^'’^1 utmost rigour of the weather. ” — SiLius Italigfs, i. 250. 

Stephen Bathory, ^ Le . , Stephen Bathory, and not Henry IIL 

I Phny, Nat. Hist., xxviii. 6 . 

H du Bellay, Mem., liv. x. fob 478. 

The wdne when put of the cask, retains the form of the cask : 
and is given out not in cups, but in bits.” — Ovid, Trist, iii. 10, 23. 
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At tlie iHOiitli of the lake Maeotis, the frosts are so very 
sharp, that in the very same place where Mithridates’ lieu- 
tenant had fought the enemy dry-foot and given them a 
notable defeat, the summer following he obtained over them 
a naval victory. The Romans fought at a very great disad- 
vantage, in the engagement they had with the Carthaginians 
near Placentia, by reason, that the^^ went to the charge with 
their blood fixed and their limbs numbed with cold ; whereas 
Hannibal had caused great fires to be dispersed quite 
through his camp to warm his soldiers, and oil to be distri- 
buted amongst them, to the end that anointing themselves, 
they might render their nerves more supple and active, and 
fortify the pores against the violence of the air and freezing 
wind, which raged in that season.^ 

The retreat the Greeks made from Babylon into their 
own country, is famons for the difficulties and calamities 
they had to overcome ; of which this was one, that being 
encountered in the mountains of Armenia -with a horrible 
storm of snow, they lost all knowledge of the country and 
of the ways, and being driven up, were a day and a night 
without eating or drinking ; most of their cattle died, many 
of themselves starved to death, several struck blind with 
the driving hail and the glittering of the snow, many of 
them maimed in their fingers and toes, and many stiff and 
motionless with the extremity of the cold, who had yet 
their understanding entire.^ 

Alexander saw a nation, where they bury their fruit-trees 
in winter, to protect them from being destroyed by the 
frost, and we also may see the same. 

But, so far as clothes go, the King of Mexico changed 
four times a day his apparel, and never put it on again, 
employing that he left offi in his continual liberalities and 
rewards; and neither pot, dish,. nor other utensil of his 
kitchen or table was ever served twice. 

“ Xenophon, Exp. of Gyms, iv. 5. 

® Quintus Curtius, vii. 3. 


^ Livy, XX. 54. 
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OHAPTEE XXXVI. 

OF CATO THE YOUHOEE. 

I AM not guilty of the common error, of judging another 
by myself. I easily believe that in another’s humour 
which is contrary to my own ; and though I find myself 
engaged to one certain form, I do not oblige others to it, as 
many do; but believe and apprehend a thousand w^ays of 
living; and, contrary to most men, more easily admit of 
dilference than uniformity amongst us.^ I as frankly as any 
one would have me, discharge a man from my humours and 
principles, and consider him according to his own particular 
model. Though I am not continent myself, I nevertl^eless 
sincerely approve the continence of the Feuillans and 
Capuchins, and highly commend their way of living. I 
insinuate myself by imagination into their place, and love 
and honour them the more for being other than I am. I 
veiy much desire that we may be judged every man by him- 
self, and would not be drawm into the consequence of 
common examples. My own weakness nothing alters the 
esteem I ought to have for the force and vigour of those 
who deserve it. “ Sunt qui nihil suadent, quam quod se 
imitari posse confidunt.”^ Crawling upon the slime of the 
earth, I do not for all that cease to observe up in the clouds 
the inimitable height of some heroic souls. ’Tis a great 
deal for me to have my judgment regular and just, if the 
efirects cannot be so, and to maintain this sovereign part, at 
least, free from corruption : ’tis something to have my will 
right and good where my legs fail me. This age wdierein 

* I am not possessed with this common errour, to judj^^e of 
others according to what I am my selfe. I am easie to beieeve 
things difiering from my selfe. Though I be engaged to one forme, 
I do not tie the world vnto it, as every man doth. And 1 heleeve 
and conceive a thousand manners of life, contrary to the common 
sorte.”—FLOEio, ed. 1613, p. 113. 

Tliere are who persuade nothing but what they believe they 
can imitate themselves. ’’—Cicero, D'e Orator., c. 7. 
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we live, in our part of the world at least, is grown so stupid, 
lliat not only the exereise, hut the very imagination of 
virtue is defective, and seems to he no other hut college 
jargon:' 

“AHrtiitein verba putant, lit 
Liiciim ligna 

Quain vereri deberent, etiam si percipere non possent.” - 
^ ’Tis a gewgaw to hang in a cabinet, or at the end of the 
tongue, as on the tip of the ear, for ornament only. There 
are no longer virtuous actions extant; those actions that 
carry a show of virtue have yet nothing of its essence ; by 
reason that profit, glory, fear, custom, and other suchlike 
foreign causes, put us on the way to produce them. Our 
justice also, valour, courtesy, may be called so too, in 
respect to others and according to the face they appear with 
to the public ; but in the doer it can by no means be virtue, 
becaiise there is another end proposed, another moving 
cause. Now virtue owns nothing to be hers, but what is 
done by herself and for herself alone. 

In tiiat great battle of Plataea, that the Greeks under the 
command of Pausanias gained against Mardonius and the 
Persians, the conquerors, according to their custom, coming 
to divide amongst them the glory of the exploit, attributed 
> to the Spartan nation the pre-eminence of valour in the 
engagement. The Spartans, great judges of virtue, wdien 
they came to determine to what particular man of their 
nation the honour was due of having the best behaved him- 
self upon this occasion, found that Aristodemus had of all 
others hazarded his person with the greatest bravery ; but 
did not, however, allow him any prize, by reason that his 
virtue had heen incited by a desire to clear his reputation 
from the reproach of his miscarriage at the business of 
Thermopylas, and to die bravely to wipe off that former 
blemish. 

Our judgments are yet sick, and obey the humour of our 
■ depraved manners. I observe most of the wits of these 

1 ^ They think words virtue, as they think mere wood a sacred 

? grove.”-— Horace, Ep., i. 0, 31. 

5 2 u wiiieh they ought to reverence, though they cannot com- 

* prehend.”— -C icero, V. 2, 
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times pretend to ingenuity, by endeaTOiiring to bleinisli and 
darken tbe glory of the bravest and most generous actions 
of former ages, putting one vile interpretation or another 
upon them, and forging and supposing vain causes and 
motives for the noble things they did : a mighty subtlety 
indeed ! G-ive me the greatest and most unblemished action 
that ever the day beheld, and I will contrive a hundred 
plausible drifts and ends to obscure it. God knows, who^ 
ever will stretch them out to the full, what diversity of^ 
images our inteimal wills suffer undei% They do not so 
maliciously play the censnrers, as they do it ignorantly and 
rudely in all their detractions. 

The same pains and licence that others take to blemish 
and besj^atter these illustrious names, I would willingly 
undergo to lend them a shoulder to raise them higher. 
These rare forms, that are culled out by the consent of 
the wisest men of all ages, for the world’s example, I should 
not stick to augment in honour, as far as my inyiention 
would p<3rmit, in all the circumstances of favourable inter- 
pretation ; and we may well believe that the force of our 
invention is infinitely short of their merit. Tis the duty of 
good men to portray virtue as beautiful as they can, and 
there would be nothing wrong should our passion a little 
transport us in favour of so sacred a form. What these 
people do, on the contrary, they either do out of malice, or 
by the vice of confining their belief to their owni capacity ; 
or, which I am more inclined to think, for not having their 
sight strong, clear, and elevated enough to conceive the 
splendour of virtue in her native purity : as Plutarch com- 
plains, that in his time some attributed the cause of the 
younger Cato’s death to his fear of Caesar, at which he 
seems very angry, and with good reason : and by tliis a man 
may guess how much more he would have been offended 
with those who have attributed it to ambition. Senseless 
people! He would rather have performed a noble, just, 
and generous action, and to have had ignominy for his 
reward, than for glory. That man was in truth a pattern 
that nature chose out to show to what height human virtue 
and constancy could arrive. 

But I am not capable of handling so rich an argument, 
and shall therefore only set five Latin poets together, con- 
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tending in tlie praise of Cato ; and, incidentallv, for their 
own too. Now, a well-educated child wdll judge the two 
first, in comparison of the others, a little flat and languid ; 
the third more vigorous, but overthrown by the extrava- 
gance of his own force ; he will then think, that there will 
be room for one or two gradations of invention to come to 
the fourth, and, mounting to the pitch of that, he will lift 
up his hands in admiration ; coming to the last, the first by 
^ some space ^ (but a space that he will swear is not to be filled 
up by any human wit), he will be astounded, he will not 
know where he is. 

And here is a wonder : we have far more poets than 
judges and inteipreters of poetry; it is easier to wuite it 
than to understand it. There is, indeed, a certain low and 
moderate sort of poetry, that a man may well enough judge 
by certain rules of art ; but the true, supreme, and divine 
poesy is above all rules and reason. And whoever discerns 
the baa-uty of it with the most assured and most steady sight, 
sees no more than the quick refiection of a flash of light- 
ning : it does not exercise but ravishes and overwhelms 
our judgment. The fury that possesses him wdio is able to 
penetrate into it, wounds yet a third man by hearing him 
repeat it; like a loadstone that not only attracts the 
needle, but also infuses into it the virtue to attract others. 
And it is more evidently manifest in bur theatres, that the 
sacred inspiration of the Muses, having first stirred up the 
poet to anger, sorrow, hatred, and out of himself, to what- 
ever the}^ will, does moreover by the poet possess the 
actor, and by the actor consecutively all the spectators. 
So much do our passions hang and depend upon one 
another.*'^ 

PoetiT has ever had that power over me from a child, to 
transpierce and transport me: hut this vivid sentiment 
that is natural to me, has been variously handled by 
variety of forms, not so much higher or lower (for they 
were ever the highest of eveiy kind), as difiering in colour. 
First, a gay and sprightly fluency ; afterwards, a lofty and 
penetrating subtlety; and lastly, a mature and constant 

^ The longmn intervaUum of Yirgil. — W. C. H. 

All these images are taken from Plato’s Ion. 
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vigour. Tlieir names will better express them Ovid, 
■Lucan, Virgil. ' ^ .... 

But our poets are beginning their career : 

“ Sit Cato, dum vivit, sane vel Ca^sare major, 

says one. 

“ Et imdctum, devicta morte, Catonem,”^ 

says the second. And the third, speaMng of the civil wars '' 
betwixt Gsesar and Pompey, 

Victrix causa diis placnit, sed victa Catoni.” ^ 

And the fourth, upon the praises of Osesar, 

‘ ‘ Et cuncta terrarum suhacta, 

Prseter atrocem animum Catonis.” 

And the master of the choir, after having set forth all the 
great names of the greatest Bomans, ends thus : 

His dan tern jura Catonem.’' ^ 


CHAPTEE XXXYII. 

THAT WE LAUaH AND CRY FOR THE SAME THIKO. 


When we read in history, that Antigonus was very much 
displeased with his son for presenting him the head of 
King Pyrrhus his enemy, but newly slain fighting against 
him, and that seeing it, he wept : ^ and that Eenc^ Duke 


^ Let Cato, whilst he live, he greater than Cfesar.” — M artial, 
vi. 32. 

- *'An(l Cato invincible, death being overcome ’’—M anilius, 
Astron,, iv. 87. 

^ “ Heaven approves the conquering cause, but Cato the con- 
quered. ’^—L ucan, i. 128. ^ ^ , - M 

‘^And conquered all hut the indomitable mind of Cato. — 
Horace, Od., il 1. 23 

. ' Cato giving laws to all the rest.” — JiNEil), viii. 670. 

® Plutarch, Lite of Pyrrhus. 
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of Lorraine, also lamented the deatli of Charles, Dnhe of 
Burgundy, wJiom he had himself defeated,* and appeared 
ill mourning at his funeral: and that in the battle of 
d’Auray (which Count Montfort obtained over Charles de 
Blois, his competitor for the duchy of Brittany),*" the con- 
c|ueror meeting the dead body of his enemy, was very much 
afflicted at his death, we must not presently cry out, 

“ E cosi pven, che V animo ciascnna 
Sua passion sotto T eontrario nianto, 

Ricopre, con la vista or’chiara, or’bruna.’'^ 

When Pompey’s head was presented to C^sar, the histories 
tell us,*^ that he turned away his face, as from a sad and 
impleasing object. There had been so long an intelligence 
and society betwixt them in the management of the public 
afflairs, so great a community of fortunes, so many mutual 
offices, and so near an alliance, that this countenance of his 
ought not to suffer under any misinterpretation ; or to be 
suspected for either false or counterfeit, as this other seems 
to believe : 

“ Tutamqiie piifcavit 

Jam bonus esse socer; lacrymas non sponte cadentes, 
Effudit, geinitusque expressit iiectore ifeto ; ” ® 

for though it be true that the greatest part of our actions 
are no other than visor and disguise, and that may some- 
times be true that 

“ Han-edis fetus suh persona lisus est,” ® 

yet, in judging of these accidents, we are to consider how 
much our souls are oftentimes agitated with divers pas- 
sions. And as they say that in our bodies there is a con- 
gregation of divers humours, of which that is the sovereign 

^ Before Nancy, in 1477. ^ September 29, 1J64. 

“And thus it happens that the ihind of eacdi veils its passion 
under a different appearance, sad beneath a smiling visage, gay 
beneath a sombre air. — Petrarch. 

Plutarch, Life of Caesar, c. 13. 

" “ And now he thought it safe to play the kind father-in-law, 
he shed forced tears, and from a joyful breast sent forth sighs and 
groans.”— L ucax, ix. 1037. 

® “The heir’s tears behind the mask are smile>s,”— P ublius 
Byrus, apud Gdlium, xvii. 14. 
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wliich, according to tlie complexion we are of, is com- 
monlv most predominant in ns : so, tliongli tlie soul have 
in it divers motions to give it agitation, yet must there of 
necessity be one to overrule all the i^est, though not with so 
necessary and absolute a dominion but that through the 
flexibility and inconstancy of the soul, those of less autho- 
rity may upon occasion reassume their place and make a 
little sally in turn. Thence it is, that we see not only 
children, who innocently obey and follow nature, often 
laugh and cry at the same thing, but not one of us can 
boast, what journey soever he may have in hand that he 
has the most set his heart upon, but when he comes to 
part with his family and friends, he will find something 
that troubles him within; and though he refrain his tears 
yet he puts his foot in the stirrup with a sad and cloudy 
countenance. And what gentle flame soever may waimi 
the heart of modest and well-born virgins, yet are they fain 
to be forced from about their mothers’ necks to be put to 
bed to their husbands, whatever this boon companion is 
pleased to say : 

“ Estne novis nuptis odio Venus ? anne parenturn, 

Fnistrantur falsis gaudia lachrymulis, 

XJbertiin thalami quasi intra limina fundunt ? 

Non, ita me divi, vera geniunt, juverint.” ^ 

Neither is it strange to lament a person dead, whom a man 
would by no means should be alive. When I rattle my 
man, I do it with all the mettle I have, and load him with 
no feigned, but downright real curses ; but the heat being 
over, if he should stand in need of me, I should be very 
ready to do him good : for I instantly turn the leaf. When 
I call him calf and coxcomb, I do not pretend to entail 
those titles upon him for ever ; neither do I think I give 
myself the lie in calling him an honest fellow presently 
after. No one quality engrosses us pui-ely and universally. 
Were it not the sign of a fool to talk to one’s self, there 
would hardly be a day or hour wherein I might not be 

^ Is Venus really so alarming to the new-made bride, or does 
she honestly oppose to her parents’ rejoicing the tears she so abun- 
dantly sheds on entering the nuptial chamber ? No, by the gods, 
these'are no true tears.'’ — C atullus, Ixvi, 15. 
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heard to grumble and mutter to myself and against myself, 
“ Confound tlie fool ! ” and yet I do not think that to be 
my definition. Who for seeing me one while cold and 
presently very fond towards my wife, believes the one or 
the other to be counterfeited, is an ass. ITero, taking 
leave of his mother whom he was sending to be drowned, 
was nevertheless sensible of some emotion at this farewell, 
and was struck with horror and pity. ^Tis said, that the 
light of the sun is not one continuous thing, but that he 
darts new rays so thick one upon another that we cannot 
perceive the intermission: 

Largus eniin liquidi tons himinis, jetheriiis sol, 

Irrigat assidue cccluni candore recenti, 

Suppeditatque novo confestini lunfine lumen.” 

Just so the soul variously and impjerceptibly darts out her 
|)assions. 

5lrtabanus coming by surprise once upon his nephevr 
Xerxes, chid him for the sudden alteration of his counte- 
nance. He was considering the immeasurable greatness 
of his forces passing over the Hellespont for the Grreeian 
expedition: he was first seized with a palpitation of joy, 
to see so many millions of men under his command, and 
this appeared in the gaiety of his looks : but his thoughts 
at the same instant suggesting to him that of so many 
lives, within a century at most, there would not be one 
left, he presently knit his brows and grew sad, even to tears. 

We have resolutely pursued the revenge of an injury 
received, and been sensible of a singular contentment for 
the victory ; but we shall weep notwithstanding. '’Tis not 
for the victory, though, that we shall weep: there is 
nothing altered in that: but the soul looks upon things 
with another eye and represents them to itself with another 
kind of face ; for everything has many faces and several 
aspects. 

Eelations, old acquaintance, and friendships, possess 
our imaginations and make them tender for the time, 

‘ “ Exhaustless source of liquid light, the ethereal suu, inundates 
the heavens with splendour, ever renewing itself, still replacing its 
rays with new rays.” — LUCRETIUS, v, 282. 
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according to tlieir condition ; but the turn is so quick, that 
’tis gone in a moment, 

Nil adeo fieri celeri ratione videtiir, 

Quam si mens fieri proponit, et inchoat ipsa. 

Ociiis ergo animus, quam res se perciet ulla, 

Ante oculos quorum in promptu natura videtur ; ” ^ 

and therefore, if we would make one continued thing of all 
this succession of passions, we deceive ourselves. 'When 
Timoleon laments the murder he had committed upon so 
mature and generous deliberation, he does not lament the 
liberty restored to his country, he does not lament the 
tyrant, but he laments his brother ; one part of his duty is 
performed ; let us give him leave to perform the other. 


CHAPTER XXXYIII. 

OF SOLITUDE. 

Let us pretermit that long comparison betwixt the active 
and the solitary life ; and as for the fine saying with which 
ambition and avarice palliate their vices, that we are 
not born for ourselves but for the public,^ let us boldly 
appeal to those who are in public aifairs ; let them lay 
their hands upon their hearts, and then say whether, on 
the contrary, they do not rather aspire to titles and 
offices and that tumult of the world to make their private 
advantage at the public expense. The corrupt ways by 
which in this our time they arrive at the height to which 
their ambitions aspire, manifestly enough declares that 
their ends cannot be vei‘y good. Let us tell ambition, that 
it is she herself who gives us a taste of solitude ; for what 
does she so much avoid as society? Wliat does she so 

^ “ Nothing therefore so prompt as the soul when it propounds 
anything to be done and begins to do it. It is nmre active than 
anything which we see in nature.” — Luceetius, iii. 183. 

^ This is the eulogium passed by Lucan on Cato of Utica, ii 
383. 
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niucli seek as elbow-room ? A man may do well or ill every- 
where: but if wdiat Bias says be true,^ that the greatest 
part is the worse part, or what the Preacher says : there is 
not one good of a thousand ; 

“ liari (piippe ])oni : luiinero vix snnt totidem quot 
Tliebanini portfe, vel divitis ostia Nili,” - 

the contagion is very dangerous in the crowd. A man 
* must either imitate the vicious or hate them : botli are 
dangerous things, either to resemble them because they 
are many or to hate many because they are unresembling 
to ourselves.^ Merchants who go to sea are in the right, 
when they are cautious that those who embark with them 
in the same bottom, be neither dissolute blasphemers noi 
vicious other ways, looking upon such society as unfoidu- 
uate. And therefore it was that Bias pleasantly said to 
some, who being with him in a dangerous storm impdored 
the«assistance ol the gods: “ Peace, speak softly,” said he, 
that they may not know you are here in my company.” ' 
And of more pressing example, Albuquerque, viceroy in 
the Indies for Emmanuel, King of Portugal, in an extreme 
peril of shipj wreck took a young boy upion his shoulders, 
for this only end that, in the society of their common 
danger, his innocence might serve to protect him, and to 
recommend him to the divine favour, that they might get 
safe to shore. ’Tis not that a wise man may not live 
everywhere content, and be alone in the vei'y crowd of a 
palace : but if it be left to his own choice, the schoolman 
will tell you that he should fly the very sight of the crowd ; 
he will endure it, if need be; but if it be referred to him, 
he will choose to be alone. He cannot think himself suffi- 
ciently rid of vice, if he must yet contend with it in other 
men. Charondas punished those as evil men who were 
convicted of keeping ill company.'’ There is nothing so 
unsociable and sociable as man, the one by his vice, the 

^ Diogenes Laertius, in vitA 

- “Good men are scarce: we could hardly reckon up as many 
as there are gates to Thebes, or mouths to the Nile. ’’—Juvenal, 
Sat., xhi. 26 

Seneca, Ep. , 7. ^ Diogenes Laertius, in vit(u 

® Diodorus Siculus, xii, 4. 
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other by his nature. And Antisthenes, in iny opinion, did 
not giVe him a satisfactory answer, who reproached him 
with frequenting ill company, by saying that the physicians 
lived well enough amongst the sick for if they contribute 
to the health of the sick, no doubt but by the contagion, 
continual sight of, and familiarity with diseases, they must 
of necessity impair their own. 

Now the end, I take it, is all one, to live at more leisure 
and at one’s ease : but men do not always take the right 
way. They often think they have totally taken leave of 
airimsiness, when they have" only exchanged one employ- 
ment for another : there is little less trouble in governing 
a x>rivate family than a whole kingdom. Wherever the 
mind is j)erplexed, it is in an entire disorder, and domestic 
employments are not less troublesome for being less im- 
portant. Moreover, for having shaken off the court and 
the exchange, we have not taken leave of the xmincipal 
vexations of life : 


‘‘ Ratio et prudentia curas, 
Non locus effusi late maris arbiter, aufert ; 


ambition, avarice, irresolution, fear, and inordinate desires, 
do not leave us because we forsake our native country : 


Post equitem sedet atra cura ; 


they often follow us even to cloisters and philosophical 
schools ; nor deserts, nor caves, hair-shirts, nor fasts, can 
disengage us from them : 


Hjeret lateri lethalis arundo.” ^ 


One telling Socrates, that such a one was nothing improved 
by his travels : “ I very well believe it,” said he, for he 
took himself along with him.”^ 


* Diogenes Laertius, Life of Antisthenes. 

^ ‘‘Reason and prudence, not a place with a commanding view 
of the great ocean, banish care.” — H orace, Ep,^ i. 2. 

3 ‘‘Black care sits behind the horseman.” — H orace, 

1 . 40 . 

^ “ The fatal shaft sticks in the wounded side.” — dENEiD, iv. 73. 
^ Seneca, Ep., 104. 
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Quid terras alio calentes 
Sole mutamiis ? patrise quis exsul 
Se qiioque fugit ?” !• 


If a man do not first discharge both himself and his mind 
of the burden with which he finds himself oppressed, 
motion will but make it press the harder and sit the heavier, 
as the lading of a ship is of less encumbrance when fast 
and bestowed in a settled posture. You do a sick: man 
more harm than good in removing him from place to place ; 
you fix and establish the disease by motion, as stakes sink 
deeper and more firmly into the earth by being moved up 
and down in the place where they are designed to stand. 
Therefore, it is not enough to get remote from the public ; 
’tis not enough to shift the soil only ; a man must flee 
from the popular conditions that have taken possession of 
his soul, he must sequester and come again to himself. 


“ Rupi jam vincula, dicas : 
Nam luctata canis nodum arripit ,* attainen illi, 
Qiium fugit, a collo trahitur pars longa cateiue. ” 


We still carry our fetters along with us. ’Tis not an 
absolute liberty ; we yet east back a look upon what we 
have left behind us ; the fancy is still full of it : 


‘‘Nisi purgatuni est pectus, quse prmlia nobis 
Atcpie perieula tunc ingratls msmuandum ? 
Quantm conscindunt honiinem cupedinis acres 
Sollicitum curse ? quantique perinde timores ? 
Quidve superbia, spurcitia, ac petulantia, quant as 
Efficiunt clades ? quid luxus, desidiseque ? ” ^ 


Om’ disease lies in the mind, which cannot escape from 
itself; 


^ “ Why do we seek climates warmed by another sun ? TYbo is 
the man that by fleeing from bis country, can also flee fi’om him- 
self ?”—Hokace, Od., ii. 16, 18. 

^ “ You say, perhaps, you have broken your chain : the dog who 
after long efforts has broken his chain, still in his flight drags a 
heavy portion of it after him.’’ — Peesius, Bdt.y v. 158. 

^ “ But unless the mind is purified, what internal combats and 
dangers must we incur in spite of all our efforts! How many 
bitter anxieties, bow many terrors, follow upon unregulated passion! 
What destruction befals us from pride, lust, petulant, anger ! YYhat 
evils arise from luxury and sloth !”— LuOEETiUS, v. 43'48. 
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‘‘ In culpa est animus, qui se non effugit unqiiam,’' ^ 

Qjiid. ijbiGrGforB is to 1)g called. lioiiiG and confined, witiiin 
itself : that is tlie true solitude, and that may be enjoyed 
even in populous cities and thB courts of kings, though 
more commodiously apart. 

Now, since we will attempt to live alone, and to waive 
all manner of conversation amongst men, let us so oidei it 
that our content may depend wholly upon ourselves ; let 
us dissolve all obligations that ally us to others ; let us 
obtain this from ourselves, that we may live alone in good 
earnest, and live at our ease too. 

Stilpo having escaped from the fire that consumed the 
city where he lived, and wherein he had lost his wdfe, 
children, goods, and all that ever he was master of, 
Demetrius Poliorcetes seeing him, in so great a ruin of his 
country, appear with a serene and undisturbed countenance, 
asked him if he had received no loss ? To which he made 
answer, No ; and that, thanks be to God, nothing wasr lost 
of his.- This also was the meaning of the philosopher 
Antisthenes,- when he pleasantly said, that “men should 
furnish themselves with such things as would float, and 
might with the owner escape the storm and certainly a 
wise man never loses anything if he have himself. When 
the city of Nola was ruined by the barbarians, Paulinus, 
who was bishop of that place^ having there lost ail he had, 
and himself a prisoner, prayed after this manner : 0 Lord, 
defend me from being sensible of this loss ; for Thou 
knowest they have yet touched nothing of that which is 
mine.^’-^ The riches that made him rich, and the goods 
that made him good, were still kept entire. This it is to 
make choice of treasures that can secure themselves from 
plunder and violence, and to hide them in such a place 
into which no one can enter, and that is not to be betrayed 
by any but ourselves. Wives, children, and goods must 
be had, and especially health, by him that can get it ; but 
we are not so to set our hearts upon them that our hap- 
piness must have its dependence upon them ; we must 

’ Horace, Ep., i U, 13. The citation is translated in the pre- 
ceding passage. . . _ 

Seneca, Ep,, 7. ^ ^ Diogenes Laertius, vi. 6. 

^ St. Augustin, Be Civit. Dei, i. 10. 



In solitude, be company for thyself.” — TIBULLUS, vi. 13, 12. 


’reserye a backsliop, wholly our own and entirely free, 
wherein to settle otir true liberty, our principal solitude 
and retreat. And in this we must for the most part entertain 
ourselyes with ourselyes, and so privately that no exotic 
knowledge or communication be admitted there ; there to 
Jaugh and to talk, as if without wife, children, goods, train, 
or attendance, to the end, that when it shall so fall out that 
we must lose any or all of these, it may be no new thing to 
be without them. We have a mind pliable in itself, that 
will be company ; that has wherewithal to attack and to 
defend, to receive and to give : let ns not then fear in this 
solitude to languish under an uncomfortable vacuity. 


“ In soils sis tibi turba locis.”^ 


Virtue is satisfied with herself, without discipline, without 
words, without efiects. In our ordinary actions there is 
not one of a thousand that concerns ourselves. He that 
th^u seest scrambling up the ruins of that wall, furious 
and transported, against whom so many harquebuss- 
shots are levelled ; and that other all over scars, pale, 
and fainting with hunger, and yet resolved rather to 
die than to open the gates to him ; dost thou think 
that these men are there upon their own account? No; 
peradventure in the behalf of one whom they never 
saw and who never concerns himself for their pains and 
danger, but lies wallowing the while in sloth and pleasure ; 
this other slavering, blear-eyed, slovenly fellow, that thou 
seest come out of his study after midnight, dost thou 
think he has been tumbling over books, to learn how to 
become a better man, wiser, and more content ? No such 
matter; he will there end his days, but he will teach 
posterity the measure of Plautus’ verses and the true 
orthography of a Latin word. Who is it that does not 
voluntarily exchange his health, his repose, and his very 
life for reputation and glory, the most useless, frivolous, 
and false coin that passes current amongst us. Our own 
death does not sufficiently terrify and trouble us; let us, 
moreover, charge ourselves with those of our wives, children, 
and family : our own affairs do not afford us anxiety enough ; 
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let US undertake tliose of our neighbours and friends, still 
more to break our brains and torment us. 


Vah I qiiemq^uamne honiinem in animuni institnere, ant 
Par are, quod sit carins, quam ipse est siM ^ 


Solitude seems to me to wear the best favour, in such as 
have already employed their most active and flourishing 
age in the world’s service; after the example of Thales. 
We have lived enough for others, let us at least live out 
the small remnant of life for ourselves ; let us now call 
in our thoughts and intentions to ourselves, and to our 
own ease and repose. ’Tis no light thing to make a sure 
retreat ; it will be enough for us to do without mixing 
other enterprises. Since G-od gives us leisure to order our 
removal, let us make ready, truss our baggage, take leave 
betimes of the company, and disentangle ourselves from 
those violent importunities that engage us elsewhere^and 
separate us from ourselves. 

We must break the knot of our obligations, how strong 
soever, and hereafter love this or that, but espouse nothing, 
but ourselves : that is to say, let the remainder be our 
own, but not so joined and so close as not to be forced away 
without flaying us or tearing but part of our whole. The 
greatest thing in the world is for a man to know that 
he is his own. ’Tis time to wean ourselves from society, 
when we can no longer add anything to it ; he who is not 
in a condition to lend must forbid himself to borrow. Our 
forces begin to fail us : let us call them in and concentrate 
them in and for ourselves. He that can cast off within 
himself and resolve the offices of friendship and company, 
let him do it. In this decay of nature which renders him 
useless, burdensome and importunate to others, let him 
take care not to be useless, burdensome and importunate 
to himself. Let him soothe and caress himself, and above 
all things be sure to govern himself with reverence to his 
reason and conscience to that degree as to be ashamed to 
make a false step in their presence. ‘‘ Earum est enim, ut 

^ Ah, can any man discover or devise anything dearer than he 
is to himself ? ’’—TERENCE, Adel, i. 1, 13. 
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satis se quisque Tereatur.” ^ Socrates ^ says, that boys are 
to cause tlieiiiselTes to be instructed, men to exercise them-. 
selves in well-doing, and old men to retire from all civil 
and military employments, Imng at their own discretion, 
without the obligation to any office. There are some com- 
plexions more proper for these precepts of retirement than 
others. Such as are of a soft and dull apprehension, and 
of a tender will and ahiection not readily to be subdued or 
employed, whereof I am one, both by natural condition 
and by reflection, will sooner incline to this advice, than 
active "and busy souls, which embrace all, engage in all, are 
hot upon everything, which offier, present, and give them- 
selves up to every occasion. We are to use these accidental 
and extraneons commodities, so far as they are pleasant to 
us, hut by no means to lay our principal foundation there ; 
’tis no true one ; neither nature nor reason allows it so to 
be. Why therefore should we, contrary to their laws, en- 
slavewour" own contentment to the power of another? To 
anticipate also the accidents of fortune, to deprive our- 
selves of the conveniences we have in our own power, as 
several have done upon the account of devotion, and some 
philosophers by reasoning ; to be one’s own servant, to lie 
hard, to put out our own eyes, to throw our wealth into the 
river, to seek out grief j these, by the misery of this life, 
aiming at bliss in another ; those, "by laying themselves low 
to avoid the danger of falling : all such are acts of an 
excessive virtue. The stoutest and most resolute natures 
render even their hiding away glorious and exemplary : 

“ Tuta et parvula laiiclo, 

Qunm res deficiunt, satis inter vilia fortis *. 

Veruni, nbi quid melm.s contingit et iinctius, idem 
H os sapere, et solos aio bene vivere, qnonim 
Conspicitur nitidis f undata pecunia viliis.”^ 

^ For ’tis rarely seen that men have respect and reverence 
enough for themselves. ” — Quintiliax, x. 7. 

Stohieus, Serin, xli. 

When I run short, I laud a humble and safe condition, con- 
tent with little : when things turn round, then I change my note, 
and say that none are wise or know how to live, but those who 
iiave plenty of money to lay out in shining villas.’’ — Horace, Ep.^ 
i. 15, 42. 
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A great deal less woiild serve my tiirn well eiiongli. ’Tis 
enougli for me, under fortune’s favour, to prepare myself for 
her disgrace, and, being at my ease, to represent to myself, 
as far as my imagination can stretch, the ill to come; as we 
do at jousts and tiltings, where we counterfeit war in the 
gi'eatest calm of peace. I do not think Arcesilans the 
philosopher the less temperate and virtuous, for knowing 
that he made use of gold and silver vessels, when the con- 
dition of his fortune allowed him so to do ; ^ I have indeed a 
better opinion of him, than if he had denied himself what 
he used with liberality and moderation. I see the utmost 
limits of natural necessity : and considering a poor man 
begging at my door, ofttimes more jocund and more 
healthy than I myself am, I put myself into his place, and 
attempt to dress my mind after his mode ; and running, in 
like manner, over other examples, though I fancy death, 
poverty, contempt, and sickness treading on my heels, I 
easily resolve not to be afeighted, forasmuch as a less tjian 
I takes them with so much patience ; and am not willing to 
believe that a less understanding can do more than a greater, 
or that the efects of precept cannot arrive to as great a 
height as those of custom. And knowing of how uncertain 
duration these accidental conveniences are, I never forget, 
in the height of all my enjoyments, to make it my chief est 
prayer to Almighty Grod, that he will please to render me 
content with myself and the condition wherein lam. I see 
young men very gay and frolic, who nevertheless keep a 
mass of pills in their trunk at home, to take when they’ve 
got a cold, which they fear so much the less, because 
they think they have remedy at hand. Every one should 
do in like manner, and, moreover, if they find themselves 
subject to some more violent disease, should furnish them- 
selves with such medicines as may numb and stupefy the 
part. 

The employment a man should choose for such a life, 
ought neither to be a laborious nor an unpleasing one; 
otherwise ’tis to no purpose at all to be retired. And this 
depends upon every one’s liking and humour. Mine has no 
manner of complacency for husbandry, and such as love it 
ought to apply themselves to it with moderation. 

^ Diogenes Laertius, iv. 38. 
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I " ConeTitiir sibi res, non se submittere rebus, ” ^ 

I ' \ . 

Hiisbaiidr? is otherwise a very servile employment, as 
Sallust calls it ; though some parts of it are more e:x dis- 
able than the rest, as the care of gardens, which Xenophon 
attributes to Cyrus ; and a mean may be found out betwixt 
! the sordid and low application, so full of perpetual solici- 
^ tilde, which is seen in men who make it their entire business 

; and study, and the stupid and extreme negligence, letting 

' all things go at random, which ive see in others : 

= “ Democriti pecus edit agellos 

Cultaque, diini peregre est animus sine corpore velox/’"^ 

But let us hear what advice the younger Pliny gii’es his 
friend Ganinius Eufus upon the subject of solitude : '"I 
advise thee, in the full and plentifni retirement wherein 
thou art, to leave to thy hinds the care of thy hnshandry, 
and to addict thyself to the study of letters, to extract from 
then#e something that may be entirely and absolutely thine 
own.’’ By which, he means reputation; like Cicero, who 
says, that he would employ his solitude and retirement 
from public ah'airs, to acquire bv his writings an immortal 
life/' 

“ Usque adeone 

Scire tuum, nihil est, nisi te scire hoc, sciat alter 

It appears to be reason, when a man talks of retiring from 
the world, that he should look quite out of himself. These 
do it but by halves : they design well enough for themselves 
when they shall be no more in it; but still they pretend to 
extract the fruits of that design from the world, when 
absent from it, by a ridiculous contradiction. 

The imagination of those who seek solitude upon the 
account of devotion, filling their hopes and courage with 

^ Endeavour to make circumstances subject to me, and not me 
subject to circumstances.” — HORACE, Ep., i. 1, 19, whose text, .g 

however, is, Et mihi res, non me rebus, subjungere Conor.” ’ j 

^ Catiline, c. 4. ^ ® Economics, iv. 20. ^ ; 5 

“Democritus’ cattle eat Ins corn and spoil his fields, ydiilst his f 

mind ranges abroad without the body.” — HORACE, Ejy.^ i. 12, 12. , j 

Ep., i. 3. ^ Cicero, Orator., c. 43, I 

“ Is all thy learning nothing, unless another knows that thou i | 

knowest ? Persius, Sat^ i. 23* , I 
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certaintj of divine promises in tlie otlier life, is inucli more 
rationally founded. They propose to themselves God, m 
infinite object in goodness and power; the soul has there 
wherewithal, at full liberty, to satiate her desires ; afflictions 
and sufferings turn to their advantage, being undergone for 
the acquisition of eternal health and joy ; death is to be 
I wished and longed for, where it is the passage to so perfect 

I a condition; the asperity of the rules they impose upon 

themselves is immediately softened by custom, and all 
their carnal appetites baffled and subdued, by refusing to 
I humour and feed them, these being only supported by use 

; and exercise. This sole end therefore of another happy and 

1 immortal life is that, which really merits that we should 

abandon the pleasures and conveniences of this; and he 
I who can really and constantly inflame his soul with the 

[ ardour of this vivid faith and hope, erects for himself in 

solitude a more voluptuous and delicious life than any 
other sort of living whatever. 

ISTeither the end then nor the means of this advice,^ 
pleases me, for we often fall out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. This ' book employment is as painful as any othei’, and 
as great an enemy to health, which ought to be the first 
thing considered; neither ought a man to be allured with the 
pleasure of it, which is the same that destroys the frugal, 
the avaricious, the voluptuous, and the ambitious man. 
The sages give us caution enough to beware the treachery : 
of our desires, and to distinguish true and entire pleasures 
from such as are mixed and complicated with greater pain, 
For the most of our pleasures, say they, wheedle and caress 
only to strangle us, like those thieves the Egyptians called 
Phiiistse ; if the headache should come before drunkenness, 
we should have a care of drinking too much : hut pleasure, 
to deceive us, marches before and conceals her train. Books 
are pleasant, but if, by being over-studious, we impair our 
health and spoil our good-humour, the best pieces we have, 
let us give it over ; I, for my part, am one of those who 

^ Of Pliny to Kufuf?. 

^ “ This plodding occupation of bookes is as painfull as any otlier, 
and as great an enemie vnto health, which ought principally to he 
considered. And a man should not suffer him selfe to be inveagled 
by the ideasure he takes in them.”— -Florio, edit. 1613, p. 122.^ 
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think, that no fruit deriTed from them can recompense so 
great a loss. As men who have long felt themselves weak- 
ened by indisposition, give themselves up at last to the 
mercy of niediciiie and submit to certain rules of hving, 
which they are for the future never to transgress ; so he who 
retires, weary of and disgusted with the common way of 
living, ought to model this new one he enters into by the 
rules of reason, and to institute and establish it by premedi- 
tation and reflection. He ought to have taken leave of all 
sorts of labour, what advantage soever it may promise, and 
generally to have shaken off all those passions which dis- 
turb the tranquillity of body and soul, and then choose the 
way that hest suits with his own humour: 

” Unusq\iis(pie sua noverit ire via.” ^ 

In husbandry, study, hunting, and all other exercises, men 
are to proceed to the utmost limits of pleasure, but must 
take, heed of engaging further, where trouble begins to mix 
with it. We are to resei've so much employment only as 
is necessary to keep us in breath and defend us from the 
incouvenxences that the other extreme of a dull and stupid 
laziness brings along with it. There are sterile knotty 
sciences, chiefly hammered out for the crowd; let such be 
left to them who are engaged in the world^s service. I for 
my part care for no other books, but either such as are 
pleasant and easy, to amuse me, or those that comfort and 
instruct me how to regulate my Hfe and death : 

“ Taciturn sylvas inter reptare salubres, 
Gnranteni, quidquid di'gnum sapient! bonoque est.”^ 

Wiser men, having great force and vigour of soul, may pro- 
pose to themselves a rest wholly spiritual: but for me, 
who have a very ordinary soul, it is very necessary to sup- 
port myself with bodily conveniences ; and age having of 
late deprived me of those pleasures that were more accept- 
able to me, I instruct and whet my appetite to those that, 
remain, more suitable to this other season. We ought to 

^ Propertius, lib. ii. 25, 38. Montaigne translates the passage 
in the preceding paragraph. 

^ Silently meditating in the healthy groves, what best becomes 
a wise and honest man,”— H okace, Ep.^ i. 4, 4. 
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liold with all our force, both of hands and teeth, the use of 
tlie pleasures of life that our years, one after another, 
snatch away from us. 

“ Carpamus dulcia ; nostnun est, 

Quod vivis ; cmis, et manes, et fahula lies. ” ^ 

Now, as to the end that Pliny and Cicero propose to ns, 
of glory ; ’tis infinitely wide of my account. Ambition is 
of all others the most contrary humour to solitude ; glory 
and repose are things that cannot possibly inhabit in onV 
and the same place. Por so much as I understand, these 
have only their arms and legs disengaged from the crowd ; 
their soul and intention remain engaged behind more than 
ever : 

“Tun’, vetule, auriculis alienis colligis eseas?“ 

they have only retired to take a better leap, and by a 
stronger motion to give a brisker charge into the crowd. 
Will you see how they shoot short ? Let us put i^to the 
counterpoise the advice of two philosophers,^ of two very 
diiferent sects, winting, the one to Idomeneus, the other to 
Lucilius, their friends, to retire into solitude from worldly 
honours and afiairs. “ You have,” say they, “ hitherto 
lived swimming and floating; come now, and die in the 
harbour ; you have given the first part of your life to the 
light, give what remains to the shade. It is impossible to 
give over business, if you do not also quit the fruit; therefore 
disengage yourselves from all concern of name and glory ; 
’tis to be feared the lustre of your former actions will give 
you but too much light, and follow you into your most 
private retreat. Quit with other pleasures that which pro- 
ceeds from the approbation of another man: and as to 
your knowledge and parts, never concern yourselves ; they 
will not lose their effect if yourselves be the better foi 

* “Let us pluck life’s sweets, ’tis for them we live: by-and-hy 
we shall be ashes, a ghost, a mere subject of talk.”— Persies, 
JSat., V. 151. 

^ “ Dost thou, old man, collect food for others’ ears?” — P ersies, 
Sat., i. 22. 

^ Epicurus and Seneca. See Seneca, Ep., 21, who cites a passage 
from the Letter of Epicurus to Idomeneus, difiering from that 
given by Diogenes Laertius. 
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tliein. Eemeinber liiin, wlao being asked why lie took so 
much pains dn an art that could come to the knowledge 
of but few persons? ‘A few are enough for me,’ replied 
he; ‘ I have enough with one, I have enough with never 
an one.’ ^ He said true ; you and a companion are theatre 
enough to one another, or you to yourself. Let the people 
be to you one, and be you one to the whole people.*^ ’Tis 
an unworthy ambition to think to derive glory from a * 
man’s sloth and privacy : you are to do like the beasts of 
chase, who ehace the track at the entrance into their den.'*^ 

You are no more to concern yourself how the world talks 
of you, but how you are to talk to yourself. Eetire your- 
self into yourself, but first prepare yourself there to receive 
yourself: it were a folly to trust yourself in your own 
hands, if you cannot govern yourself."^ A man may mis- 
carry alone as well as in company. Till you have rendered 
yourself one before whom you dare not trip, and till you 
have.a bashfulness and respect for yourself, ‘ Obversentur 
species honestse animo ; ’ ^ present continually to your 
imagination Cato, Phocion, and Aristides, in whose pre- 
sence the fools themselves will hide their faults, and make 
them controllers of all your intentions ; should these deviate 
from virtue, your respect to those will set you right ; they 
‘will keep you in the way to be contented with yourself ; 
to borrow nothing of any other but yourself ; to stay and 
fix your soul in certain and limited thoughts, wherein she 
may please herself, and having understood the true and 
real goods, which men the more enjoy the more they 
understand, to rest satisfied, without desire of prolonga- 
tion of life or name,” This is the precept of the true and 
natural philosophy, not of a boasting and prating philo- 
sophy, such as that of the two former?' 

* Seneca, Ep., 7. 

Idem, Ep., 7, ascribes thes^ words to Democritus. 

3 Idem, Ep., 68. Idem, Ep., 25. 

«‘Let just and honest things be everpresent to the mind.”— 

Cicero, Tmc. Qiims., ii, 22. ^ 

® Pliny the younger and Cicero. 

% ■ ' ■ "mJ 
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A CONSIDERATION UPON CICERO. 

One word more by way of comparison betwixt these two. 
There are to be gathered out of the writings of Cicero and 
the younger Pliny (but little, in my opinion, resembling his 
uncle in his humours) infinite testimonies of a beyond 
measure ambitious nature; and amongst others, this for 
one, that they both, in the sight of all the world, solicit 
the historians of their time not to forget them in their 
memoirs ; and fortune, as if in spite, has made the vanity 
of those requests live upon record down to this age of ours, 
while she has long since consigned the histories themselves 
to oblivion. But this exceeds ah meanness of spirit in 
persons of such a quality as they were, to think to derive 
any great renown from babbling and prating ; even to the 
publishing of their private letters to their friends, and so 
withal, that though some of them were never sent, the 
opportunity being lost, they nevertheless presented them 
to the light, with this worthy excuse that they were 
unwilling to lose their labours and lucubrations. Was it 
not very well becoming two consuls of Eome, sovereign 
magistrates of the i*epublic that commanded the world, 
to spend their leisure in contriving quaint and elegant 
missives, thence to gain the reputation of being versed in 
their own mother tongues.^ What could a pitiful school- 

^ Cicero writing to Lucecius, Ep. , 12, lib. v. , and Pliny to Tacitus, 
Ep., 33, lib. vii., with this most remarkable difference, that tlie first 
earnestly desired his friend not to attach himself scrupulously to 
the rules of, but boldly to leap the barriers of, truth in his favour. 
‘ Te plan^ etiam atque etiam rogo, iit et ornes ea vehementius 
etiain quam fortasse sentis et in ea leges liistoriic negligas; 
whereas Pliny declares expressly, that he does not desire Tacitus 
to give the least offence to the truth, ‘Quanquam non exigo ut 
excedas rei actoe modum, N am nec historia debet egredi veritatem , 
et honeste f aetis veritas suffieit. ’ One would have thought that 
jNTontaigne should, in justice to Pliny, have distinguished him 
from Cicero in this particular. ”-~Coste. 
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master liave done worse, wliose trade it was tliereby to 
get a living ? If the acts of Xenophon and Csesar had 
not far transcended their eloquence, I scarce believe they 
would ever have taken the pains to have written them ; 
they made it their business to recommend not tlieir speak- 
ing" but their doing. And could the perfection of eloquence 
have added a lustre suitable to a great personage, certainly 
Beipio and Lmlius had never resigned the honour of their 
comedies, with all the luxuriances and elegancies of the 
Latin tongue, to an African slave; for that the work 
was theirs, its beauty and excellence sufficiently declare ; 
Terence himself confesses as much, and I should take it ill 
from any one that would dispossess me of that belief. 

’Tis a" kind of mockery and offence to extol a man for 
qualities misbecoming his condition, though otherwise com- 
mendable in themselves, but such as ought not, however, to 
be his chief talent ; as if a man should commend a king for 
being la, good painter, a good architect, a good marksman, 
or a good runner at the ring : commendations that add no 
honour, unless mentioned altogether and in the train of 
those that are properly applicable to him, namely, justice 
and the science of governing and conducting his people 
both in peace and war. At this rate, agriculture was an 
honour to Cyrus, and eloquence and the knowledge of 
letters to Charlemagne. I have in my time known some, 
who by writing have acquired both their titles and fortune, 
disown their apprenticeship, corrupt their style, and affect 
ignorance in so vulgar a quality (which also our nation 
holds to be rarely seen in very learned hands) and to seek 
a reputation by better qualities. Demosthenes’ companions 
in the embassy to Philip, extolling that prince as haul- 
some, eloquent, and a stout drinker, Demosthenes said, 
that those were commendations more proper for a woman, 
an advocate, or a sponge, than for a king.^ 

“ Imperet bellante prior, jacentem 
Lenis in hosteni.”*^ 


^ Plutarch, Life of Demosthenes, c. 4. 

^ “ In the light, overthrow your enemy, but be merciful to liim 
when fallen.” — Horace, Carni. Scec., v. 51. 





Plutarch says, moreover, that to appear so excellent in these 
less ^necessary qualities is to produce witness against a 

irwf applied his study, 

ill, which ought to have been employed in the acquisition 

^ more imcessary and more useful things. So that Philip 
King of Macedon, having heard that great Alexander his 
son sing once at a feast to the wonder of the best musicians 
11 “P* ashamed,” said he to him, “to sincr 

so well . And to the same Philip a musician, with 

2““ Tier' some things concerning lit' 

ait : Heaven forbid, sir,” said he, “ that so great a mis- 

Sttertht^’r ” ®T ® understand these things 

r 22 2 i' should be able to answer as Iphi- 

tive aft? 2 pressed upon him in his invec- 

tive aftei this manner: “And what art thou that thou 
bravest it at this rate? art thou a man at arms, art thou 
W T i ’ 2 ^ Pikeman ? ” “I am none of all this • 

W command all these.” And Antisthenes 

took It for an argument of Httle value in Ismenias that he 
was commended for playing excellently well upon a flute 
I know very well, that when I hear any one dwell upou 
the language of my essays, I had rather a great deal he 
wodd say noting: tis not so much to elevate the stvle 
as to depress the sense, and so much the more oflensivdy 
manv^o+1 p ^^hquely ; and yet I am much deceived if 

m2L t2 r urn to the 

mattei, and, liow well or ill soever, if any other writer has 

sown things much more material, or at all events more 

downright, upon his paper than myself. To bring the more 

in, I only muster up the heads ; should I annex the sequel 

tiar, or describe the spheres and 

the 

“ Plutarch, Life of Pericles, o. 1. 
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Tis not his profession to know either how to hunt or to 
dance well; 


Orabiint causas alii, cceliqiie meatxis 
IJescribent radio, et fulgentia sidera dicent • 

iilic regere imperio popiilos sciat.” ^ 
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I slioiiM trebly iiiiiltiplj tlie volume. And how many 
stories liave I scattered up and down in this book, that I 
only touch upon, which should any one more curiously 
search into, they would find matter enough to produce 
infinite essays. Neither those stories nor my quotations 
always serve simply for example, authority, or ornament; 
I do not only regard them for the use I make of them: 
they carry sometimes besides what I apply them to, the 
^ Seed of a more rich and a bolder matter, and sometimes, 
collaterally, a more delicate sound both to myself wdio will 
say no more about it in this place, and to others who shall 
be of my humonr. 

But returning to the speaking virtue; I find no great 
choice betwuxt not knowing to speak anything but ill, and 
not knowing to speak anything but well. “ Non est 
ornanientuni virile concinnitas.” ^ The sages tell us that 
as to what concerns knowledge, ^tis nothing but philosophy ; 
and ^ to what concerns effects, ’tis nothing but virtue, 
which is generally proper to all degrees and to all orders. 

There is something like this in these two other philo- 
sophers,® for they also promise eternity to the letters they 
write to their friends ; bnt ’tis after another manner, and 
by accommodating themselves, for a good end, to the vanity 
of another; for they write to them that if the concern of 
making themselves known to future ages, and the thirst of 
glory, do yet detain them in the management of public 
affairs, and make them fear the solitude and retirement to 
which they would persuade them, let them never trouble 
themselves more about it, forasmuch as they shall have 
credit enough with posterity to insure them that were there 
nothing else but the letters thus written to them, those 
letters will I'ender their names as known and famous, as 
their own public actions could do.® And besides this diffe- 
rence, these are not idle and empty letters, that contain 
nothing but a fine jingle of well-chosen words and delicate 
couched phrases, but, rather, replete and abounding with 
grand discourses of reason, by which a man may render him- 
self not more eloquent, but more wise, and that instruct us 

^ Symmetrical neatness of stvie is no manly ornament.” — 
Seneca, Ep., 115. ^ • 

^ Epicurus and Seneca. ® Seneca, Ep., 21. 
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not to speak, but to do well. Away with that eloquence 
that enchants us with itself, and not with actual things 1 
unless you will allow that of Cicero to be of so supreme a 
perfection, as to form a complete body of itself. 

And of him I shall further add one story we read of him 
to this purpose, wherein his nature will much more mani- 
festly be laid open to us. He was to make an oration in 
public, and found himself a little straitened in time to 
make himself ready at his ease ; when Eros, one of his 
slaves, brought him word that the audience was deferred 
till the next day, at which he was so ravished with joy that 
he enfranchised him for the good news.^ 

Upon this subject of letters, I will add this more to what 
has been already said, that it is a kind of writing wherein 
my friends think I can do something ; and I am willing to 
confess I should rather have chosen to publish my whimsies 
that way than any other, had I had to whom to write ; but 
I wanted such a settled intercourse, as I once bad, to 
attract me to it, to raise my fancy, and to support me. For 
to traffic with the wind, as some others have done, and to 
forge vain names to direct my letters to, in a serious sub- 
ject, I could never do it but in a dream, being a sworn 
enemy. to all manner of falsification. I should have been 
niore diligent and more confident had I had a judicious and 
indulgent friend whom to address, than thus to expose my- 
self to the various judgments of a whole people, and I am 
deceived if I had not succeeded better. I have naturally a 
humorous and familiar style, but it is a style of my ovm, 
not proper for public business, but like the language I speak, 
too compact, irregular, abrupt, and singular ; and as to letters 
of ceremony that have no other substance than a fine eon- 
texture of courteous words, I am wholly to seek. I hare 
neither faculty nor relish for those tedious offers of service 
arid affection ; I believe little in them from others, and I 
should not forgive myself should I say to others more than 
I myself believe. ’Tis; doubtless, very remote from the 
present practice ; for there never was so abject and servile 
prostitution of tenders : life, soul, devotion, adoration, 
vassal, slave, and I cannot tell what, as now; all which 


Plutarch, Apothegms, art. Cicero. 
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expressions are so commonlj and so indiffei’entlj posted to 
^ and fro by .every one and to every one, that wlien tliey 
would profess a greater and more respectful inclination upon 
more just occasions, they have not wherewitlial to express 
it. I mortally bate all air of flattery, wbicb is tbe cause 
that I naturally fall into a sby, rougb, and crude way of 
speaking, that, to such as do not know me, may seem a little 
I to relisb of disdain. I bonour those most to whom I show 
1 ihe least honour, and where my soul moves with the 
greatest cheerfulness, I easily forgot the ceremonies of look 
and gesture, and offer myself faintly and bluntly to them 
to whom I am the most devoted: methinks they should 
read it in my heart, and that the expression of my words 
does but injure the love I have conceived within. To 
welcome, take leave, give thanks, accost, offer my service, 

I and such verbal formalities, as the ceremonious laws of our 
! modem civility enjoin, I know no man so stupidly unpro- 

! vided language as myself ; and I have never been em- 

ployed in writing letters of favour and recommendation, 
that he, in whose behalf it was written, did not think my 
mediation cold and imperfect. The Italians are great 
: printers of letters, I do believe I have at least an iiiindred 

several volumes of them; of all which those of Annibal 
Caro seem to me to he the best. If all the paper I have 
scribbled to the ladies at the time when my hand was 
; really j>ronipted by my j>assion, were now in being, there 
f might, jDeradventure, be found a worthy to be com- 
municated to our young inamoratos, that are besotted 
■with that fury. I always winte my letters post-haste — so 
preci|>itately, that though I write intolerably ill, I rather 
choose to do it myself, than to employ another ; for I can 
find none able to follow me : and I never transcribe any. 
i I have accustomed the great ones who know me to endure 

\ my blots and dashes, and ux^on paper without fold or 

margin. Those that cost me the most pains, are the worst ; 
when I once begin to draw it in by head and shoulders, Tis 
a sign that I am not there. I fall too without x>remedita- 
tion or design ; the first word begets the second, and so to 
' . the end of the chapter. The letters of this age consist more 

f in fine edges and prefaces than in matter. Just as I had 

I rather write two letters than close and fold up one, and 



Men (says an ancient Greek sentence)^ are tormented witk 
tlie opinions they have of things and not by the things 
themselyes. It were a great victory obtained for the relief 
of onf miserable human condition, could this proposition be 
established for certain and true throughout. For if evils 
have no admission into us but by the judgment we ourselves 
make of them, it should seem that it is, then, in our own 
power to despise them or to turn them to good. If things 
surrender themselves to our mercy, why do we not convert 
and accommodate them to our advantage ? If what we call 
evil and torment is neither evil nor to'rment of itself, but 
only that our fancy gives it that quality, it is in us to change 
it, and, it being in our own choice, if there be no constraint 


Manual of Epictetus, c. 10. 
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always assign that employment to some other, so, when the 
real business of my letter is despatched, I would with ail 
my heart transfer it to another hand to add those long 
harangues, offers, and prayers, that we place at the bottoni, 
and should be glad that some new custom would discharge 
us of that trouble ; as also of superscribing them with a 
long ribble-row of qualities and titles, which for fear of 
mistakes, I have often not written at all, and especially to 
men of the long robe and finance ; there are so many new 
offices, such an infinite dispensation and ordering of titles 
of honour, that ’tis hard to set them forth aright: yet 
being so dearly bought, they are neither to be mistaken nor 
omitted without offence. I find the same fault likewise 
with loading the fronts and title-pages of the hooks we 
commit to the press with such a cluster of titles. 


CHAPTEE XL. 


THAT THE EELISH OP GOOD AND EVIL DEPENDS IN A GREAT 
MEASURE UPON THE OPINION WE HAVE OP THEM. 



“ Mors \ utinam pavidos vitco subducere nolles, 

Sed %drtus te sola daret 

But let us leave these boastful 

swered Lvsimachus, vrlio threatened to kill hnu, .1 

do a brave feat,” said he, “to arrive at the force of a caidha- 
rides.” " The majority of plidosophers M-e observed to have 
either purposely anticipated, or hastened 
own death. How many ordinary a JiS 

execution, and that not to a simple death, but mixe 

> “ 0 death! I would have thee spare the coward, and that 
valour alone should merit thee.”— LUCAK, iv. obO. 

2 Cicero, Tusc. Qua’s., v. 40 . 
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upon us we must certainly be very strange fools to take 
arms for that side which is most offensive to us, and to guye 
sickness, want, and contempt a hitter and nauseous taste, it 
' it be in onr power to give tliem a pleasant reiiso, 
fortune simply providing the matter, 'tis for ns to give it tlie 
form. Now, that what we call evil is not so of itaelf, or at 
least to that degree that we make it, and that it depends 
uDOii us to give it another taste and complexion (“J 
• comes to one), let ns examine how that can be mamtamed. 

If the original being of those things we fear had power 
to lodse itself in us by its own authority, it would then 
lodge Itself alike, and in like manner, in all ; for men are all 
of the same kind, and saving in greater and less proportions, 
are all provided with the same utensils and instruments 
to conceive and to judge : but the diversity of opinions we 
have of those things clearly evidences that they only enter 
us bv composition ; one person, peradveuture, admits them 
in thSir true being, hut a thousand others give them a new 

and contrary being in them. We hold death, poverty, and 

pain for our principal enemies ; now, this death, which some 
repute the most dreadful of all dreadful things, w 10 
not know that others call it the only secure harbour from 
the storms and tempests of life, the sovereign good of 
nature : the sole support of Uberty, ^d the common and 
prompt remedy of aU evils ? And as the one expect it with 
fear mid trembling, the others support it with greatei ta.e 
tban life. Tliis blade complains of its facility : 
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sliame and sometimes with grievous torments, appear with 
such assurance, whether through firm courage or natural 
siinplicity , that a man can discover no cliaiig'c from their 
drdiimry condition; settling their domestic \afeirs, com- 
niending themselves to their friends, singing, preaehinc** and 
addressing the people, naj, sometimes sallying mto%sU, 
and drinking to their companions, quite as well as Socrates ? 

One that they were leading to the gallows told them thev 
must not take him through such a street, lest a merchant 
who lived there should arrest him by the way for an old 
debt. Another told the hangman he must not touch liis 
neck for fear of making* him laugh, he was so ticklish 
Another answered his confessor, ‘'who promised him he 
should that day sup with our Lord, “ Do vou go then,” said 
he, “in my room; for I for my part keep fast to-day.” 
Another having called for drink, and the hangman haTia*^' 
drunk first, said he would not drink after him, for fear of 
catching some evil disease. Everybody has heard the'tale 
of the Picard, to whom being upon the ladder thev nre- 
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Iiiiii where Ms pain lay : Betwixt the bench and the hre/’ 
said he, and the priest, to give him extreme unction, groping 
for his feet which his pain had made him pull up to him ; 
“ Yon will find them,” said he, “ at the end of my legs.” 
To one who being present exhorted him to recommend him- 
self to God : “ Why, who goes thither ?” said he ; and the 
other replying : It will presently be yourself, if it be His 
good pleasure.” “ Shall I be sure to be there by to- 
morrow night?” said he. “Bo but recommend yourself 
to Him,” said the other, “ and you will soon be there.” “ It 
were best then,” said he, “ to carry my recommendations 
myself.” 

In the kingdom of Harsinga to this day, the wives of 
their priests are buried alive with the bodies of their hus- 
bands; all other wives are burnt at their hnsl;aiid’s funerals, 
which they not only firmly but cheerfully undergo. At 
the death of their king, his wives, and concubines, bis 
favfi^urites, all his officers, and domestic servants, who make 
njD a whole people, present themselves so gaily to the fire, 
where his body is burnt, that they seem to take it for a 
singular honour to accompany their master in death. 
Baring our late war of Milan, where there happened so 
many takings and retakings of towns, the people, impatient 
of so many changes of fortune;, took such a resolution to 
die, that I have heard my father say, he there saw a list 
taken of five-and-twenty masters of families who made 
themselves away in one week^s time: an incident some- 
what resembling that of the Xanthians who, being besieged 
by Brutus, precipitated themselves — men, women, and 
children — into such a furious appetite of dying, that 
nothing can be done to evade death which they did not to 
avoid life ; insomuch that Brutus had much difficulty in 
saving very few.^ 

Every opinion is of force enough to cause itself to he 
espoused at the expense of life. The first article of that 
valiant oath that Greece took and observed in the Median 
war, was that every one should sooner exchange life for 
death, than their own laws for those of Persia. What a 
world of people do we see in the wars betwixt the Turks and 


‘ “ Only fifty were saved.” — PlutAROH, Life of Bndns^ c. 8. 
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the Greeks, rather embrace a cruel death than uncircumcise 

of eight cromis a head, sold them a retreat into his for a 
certain hmited time ; upon condition that the time fixed 

■+? should be gone, and he to furnish 

them with slupjiing to transport them into Africa. The . 
limited day came, which once lapsed they were civeii to ' 
Tindm-stand that such as were Afterwards found in tlm 
kingdom should remain slaves ; vessels were very slenderly 
provided ; and those vvho embarked in them were rudely and 
1 illamously used by the seamen, who, besides other indio-ni. 
ties, kept them cruising upon the sea, one while foiwards 
and another backwards, till they had spent all their pro- 
visions and were constrained to buy of them at so dear a 
rate and so long withal, that they set them not on shore till 
they were all stripped to the very shirts. The neivs of this 
inhuniau usage being brought to those who remained 
lehind, the greater part of them resolved upon slavery and 
some made a show of changing religion. Emanuel, the 
successor of John, being come to the crown, first set them 
at liberty a^nd afterwards altering his mind, ordered them 
to depart his country, assigning three ports for their 
passage. He hoped, says Bishop Osorius, no contemptible 
Latin histOTian of these later times, that the favour of the 
liberty he had given them having failed of converting them 
to Clinstianity yet the difficulty of committing themselves 
to the mercy of the mariners and of abandoning a country 
they were now habituated to and were grown very rich in 
to go and expose themselves in strange and 
re^ons, would certainly do it. But finding himself deceived 
his expectation, and that they were all resolved upon the 
voyage, he cut off two of the three ports he had promised 
them, to the end that the length and inconimodity of the 

or that he might have oppor- 
™ V the more Ln- 

™ chil^n under fourteen years of age from the 

^ arms of their fathers and mothers, to transport them from 



their sight and conversation, into a place where they might 
be instructed and brought up in our religion. He says that 
this produced a most horrid spectacle : the natural a^ection 
betwixt the parents and their children, and moreover their 
zeal to their ancient belief, contending against this violent 
decree, fathers and mothers were commonly seen making 
themselves away, and by a yet much more rigorous example, 
precipitating out of love and compassion their young chil- 
dren into wells and pits, to avoid the severity of this law. 
As to the remainder of them, the time that had been pre- 
fixed being expired, for want of means to transport them 
they again returned into slavery. Some also turned Chris- 
tians, upon whose faith, as also that of their posterity, even 
to this day, which is a hundred years since, few Portuguese 
can yet rely ; though custom and length of time are much 
more powerful counsellors in snch changes than all other 
constraints whatever. In the town of Castelnaudari, fifty 
here'yic Albigeois at one time suffered themselves to be 
burned alive in one fire rather than they would renounce 
' their opinions. “Quoties non modo ductores nostri,’’ says 
Cicero,^ *‘ sed universi etiam exercitus, ad non dubiam 
mortem concurrerunt *?” I have seen an intimate friend of 
mine run headlong upon death with a real affection, and 
that was rooted in his heart by divers plausible arguments 
which he would never permit me to dispossess him of, and 
upon the first honourable occasion that offered itself to him, 
precipitate himself into it, without any manner of visible 
reason, with an obstinate and ardent desire of dying. We 
have several examples in our own times of persons, even 
young children, who for fear of some little inconvenience 
have despatched themselves. And what shall we not fear, 
says one of the ancients to this purpose, if we dread that 
which cowardice itself has chosen for its refuge ? 

Should I here produce a long catalogue of those of all 
sexes and conditions and sects, even in the most happy ages, 
who have either with great constancy looked death in the 
face, or voluntarily sought it, and sought it not only to 
avoid the evils of this life, but some purely to avoid the 

^ Hosv often have, not only our leaders, but whole armies, run 
to a certain and manifest death/’ — Tim. Qiices.^ L 37. 

^ Seneca, Ep., 70. 


i 
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satiety of living, and otliers for the hope of a better condi- 
tion elsewhere, I should never have done, Kay, the nuinber 
is so infinite that in truth I should have a better bargain 
on’t to reckon ux3 those who have feared it. This one 
therefore shall serve for all : Pyrrho the philosox>her being 
one day in a boat in a very great tempest, showed to those 
he saw the most a&ighted about him, and encouraged 
them by the example of a hog, that was there, nothing at all 
concerned at the storm.^ Shall we then dare to say that this 
advantage of reason, of which we so much boast and upon 
the account of which we think ourselves masters and 
emperors over the rest of all creation, was given us for a 
torment ? To what end serves the knowledge of things if 
it renders us more unmanly ? if we thereby lose the tran- 
quillity and rej)Ose we should enjoy without it ? and if it 
put us into a worse condition than Pyrrho’s hog ? Shall 
we employ the understanding that was conferred upon us 
for our greatest good to our own ruin ; setting ourselves 
against the design of nature and the universal order of 
things, which intend that every one should make use of 
the faculties, members, and means he has to his own best 
advantage? - 

But it may, peradventure, be objected against me: your 
rule is true enough as to what concerns death ; but what 
will you say of indigence ? What will you, moreover, say 
of pain, which Aristippus, Hieronimus, and most of the 
sages have reputed the worst of evils ; and those who have 
denied it by word of mouth have, however, confessed it in 
effect ? Posidonius being extremely tormented with a sharp 
and painful disease, Pompeius came to visit him, excusing 
himself that he had taken so unseasonable a time to come 
to hear him discourse of philosophy ; The gods forbid,” 
said Posidonius to him, “ that j)ain should ever have the 
power to hinder me from talking,” and thereupon fell 
immediately upon a discourse of the contempt of pain:" 
but, in the meantime, his own infirmity w"as jdaying its part 
and plagued him to purpose ; to which he cried out, Thou 
mayest woi’k thy will, pain, and torment me with ail the 
power thou hast, but thou shalt never make me say that 

^ Diogenes Laertius, ix. 68. ^ Cicero, Tusc. Quces., ii 13. 
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tlion art an evil.” Tliis story tliat they make such a clutter 
withal, ‘what has it to do, I fain "would "know, "with the con- 
tempt of pain ? He only fights it with words, and in the 
meantime, if the shootings and dolours he felt did not inove 
him, why did he interrupt his discourse? Why did he 
fancy he did so great a thing in forbearing to confess it an 
evil ? All does not here consist in the imagination ; our 
fancies may work upon other things : hut here is the certain 
science that is playing its part, of which our senses them- 
selves are judges ; 

‘^ Qni nisi sunt veri, ratio quoque falsa sit oinnis.” ^ 

Shall we persuade our skins that the jerks of a whip agree- 
ably tickle us, or our taste that a potion of aloes is imi de 
Graves? Pyrrho’s hog is here in the same predicament 
with us ; he is not afraid of death, ’tis true, but if you 
beat him he will cry out to some purpose. Shall we force 
the ^general law of nature, which in every living creature 
under heaven is seen to tremble under pain ? The very 
trees seem to groan under the blows they receive. Death 
is only felt by reason, forasmuch as it is the motion of an 
instint ; 

Aut fiiit, aut veniet ; nihii est prjesentis in ilia ” - . . . 

Morsque minns pcnna?, quam mora mortis, ■ liabet 

a thousand beasts, a thousand men, are sooner dead than 
threatened. That also which we principally pretend to fear 
in death is pain, its ox’dinary foi'erunner : yet, if we may 
believe a holy father, “ malam mortem non facit, nisi quod 
sequitur moi'tem.” And I should yet say, more probably, 
that neither that 'which goes before nor that which follows 
after is at all of the appurtenances of death. 

We excuse ourselves falsely : and I find by experience 

^ Which, if they be not true, reason itself mu.st he wliolly false 
too.”— L ucketius, iv. 486. 

Death has been, or will come : there is nothing of the present 
in it.”— E stienne de la Boetie, Satires, 

^ “The delay of death is more painful than death itself.” — 
Ovid, Ep. Ariadne to Thcsevs, v. 4*2. 

“ ’Tis not death that is the evil, hut that which follows it.” — 
St. Augustin, JJc Cimt Dei, i 11. 
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that it is rather the impatience of the imagination of death 
that makes us impatient of pain, and that we find it doubly 
grievous as it threatens us with death. But reason accus- 
ing our cowardice for»fearing a thing so sudden, so 
inevitable, and so insensible, we take the • other as the 
more excusable pretence. All ills that carry no other 
danger along with them but simply the evils themselves, 
we treat as things of no danger : the toothache or the gout’ 
painful as they are, yet being not rej>uted mortal, '’who 
reckons them in the catalogue of diseases ? 

But let us presuppose that in death we principally regard 
the pain ; as also there is nothing to be feared in "povertv 
but the miseries it brings along with it, of thirst, hunger’, 
cold, heat, watching, and the other inconveniences it makes 
us suffer, still we have nothing to do with anything but 
pain. I will grant, and very willingly, that it is the worst 
incident of our being (for I am the man upon earth who 
the most hates and avoids it, considering that hithprto, 
I thank G-od, I have had so little traffic with it), but still 
it is in us, if not to annihilate, at least to lessen it by 
patience; and though the body and the reason should 
niutiny, to maintain the soul, nevertheless, in good con- 
dition. W'ere it not so, who had ever given reputation to 
virtue, valour, force, magnanimity, and resolution ? where 
were their parts to be played, if there were no pain to be 
defied? “Avida est periculL virtus.”‘ Were there no 
lying upon the hard ground, no enduring, armed at all 
points, the meridional heats, no feeding upon the flesh of 
horses and asses, no seeing a man’s self hacked and hewed 
to pieces, no suffering a bullet to be pulled out from 
amongst the shattered bones, no sewing up, cauterising 
and searching of wounds, by what means were the advan- 
tage we covet to have over the vulgar to be acquired? 
’Tis far from flying evil and pain, what the sages say, that 
of actions equally good, a man should most covet to per- 
form that wherein there is greater labour and pain. “ Non 
est enim hilaritate, nec lascivia, nec risu, aut joco, comite 
lovitatis, S6d ssBp© ctiam tristes firmitatG et constantia suut 

Courage is greedy of danger.” — S eneca, De Providentm, 

A. ^ ^ 
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beati.” And for this reason it has ever been impossible 
to persnade oiir forefathers but that the victories obtained 
by dint of force, and the hazard of war, were not more 
honourable than those performed in great security by 
stratagem or practice. 

‘‘Leetius est, quoties magno sibi constat honestum.”® 

Besides, this ought to be our comfort, that naturally, if 
the pain be violent, ’tis but short ; and if long, nothing 
violent; si gravis, brevis ; si longus, levis.” ^ Thou wilt 
not feel it long, if thou feelest it too much ; it will either 
put an end to itself or to thee ; it comes to the same thing ; 
if thou canst not support it it will export thee. “ Memineris 
maximos morte hniri ; parvos multa habere intervalla 
requietis ; mediocrium nos esse dominos : ut si tolerabiles 
sint, feramus ; sin minus, e vita, quum ea non placeat, 
tanquain e theatro exeamus.” That which makes us 
suffer pain with so much impatience, is the not being 
accustomed to repose our chiefest contentment in the soul ; 
that we do not enough rely upon her who is the sole and 
sovereign mistress of our condition. The body, saving in 
the greater or less proportion, has but one and the same 
bent and bias ; whereas the soul is variable into all sorts 
of forms ; and subjects to herself, and to her own empire, 
all things whatsoever, both the senses of the body and ail 
other accidents : and therefore it is that we ought to study 
her, to inquire into her, and to rouse up all her powerful 
faculties. There is neither reason, force, nor prescription 
that can anything prevail against her inclination and choice. 

^ ‘"For men are not only happy by mirth and wantonness, by 
laughter and jesting, the companion of levity, but ofttimes tlie 
graver sort reap felicity from their firmness and constancy.” — 
Cicero, De 10. 

“ A good deed is all the more a satisfaction by how much the 
more it has cost us,”— Lucan, ix. 404. 

^ Cicero, De Finib., ii. 29. 

Remember that the greatest pains are terminated by death ; 
that slighter pains have long intermissions of repose, and that we 
are masters of the more moderate sort : so that, if they be tolerable, 
we bear them ; if not, we can go out of life, as from a theatre 
where the entertainment does not please us.” — Cicero, De Fiiiib.^ 
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Of so many thousands of biasses that she lias at her disi 
posal, let ns give her one proper to onr repose and conser- 
vation, and then we shall not only be sheltered and secured 
from all manner of injury and offence, but moreover grati- 
fied and obliged, if she will, with evils and offences. She 
makes her profit indifferently of all things ; error, dreams, 
serve her to good use, as loyal matter to lodge us in safety 
and contentment. 'Tis plain enough to be seen that 'tis 
the sharpness of our mind that gives the edge to our pains 
and pleasures : heasts that have no such thing, leave to 
their bodies their own free and natural sentiments, and 
consequently in every kind very near the same, as appears 
by the resembling application of their motions. If we 
would not disturb in our members the jurisdiction that 
appertains to them in this, ’tis to be believed it would be 
the better for us, and that nature has given them a just 
and moderate temper both to pleasure and pain ; neither 
can it fail of being just, being equal and common. But 
seeing we have enfranchised ourselves from her rules to 
give ourselves up to the rambling liberty of our own 
fancies, let us at least help to incline them to the most 
agreeable side. Plato ^ fears our too vehemently engaging 
ourselves with pain and pleasure, forasmuch as these too 
much knit and ally the soul to the body : whereas I rather, 
quite contrary, by reason it too much separates aud dis- 
unites them. As an enemy is made more fierce by our 
flight, so pain grows proud to see us truckle under her. 
She will surrender upon much better terms to them who 
make head against her : a man must oppose and stoutly 
set himself against her. In retiring and giving ground, 
we invite and pull upon ourselves the ruin that threatens 
us. As the body is more firm in an encounter, the more 
stiffly and obstinately it applies itself to it, so is it with 
the soul. 

But let us come to examples, which are the proper com- 
modity for fellows of such feeble force as myself ; where 
we shall find that it is with pain as with stones that receive 
a brighter or a more languishing lustre, according to the 
foil they are set in, and that it has no more room in us 


^ In the Phsedo, 
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tliaii we are pleased to allow it : ‘^tant^;lm doliierunt, qtiaii- 
tiim doloribiiis se inseriieruBt,” ^ We are nrore sensible of 
one little touch of a surgeon^s lancet than of twenty wounds 
■witli a sword in the heat of fight. The pains of child- 
bearing, said by the physician and by G-od himself ® to be 
very great, and which our women keep so great a clutter 
about — -there are whole nations that make nothing of them. 
To say nothing of the Lacedaemonian women, what altera- 
tion can you see in our SwitzersV wives of the guard, saving, 
as they trot after their husbands, you see them to-day 
with the child hanging at their backs, that they carried 
yesterday in their bellies? The counterfeit gipsies wq 
have amongst us go themselves to wash theirs so soon as 
they come into the world, in the first river they meet. 
Besides so many loose wenches as daily steal their children 
out in generation, as before they stole them in in concep- 
tion, that fair and noble wife of Sabinus, a patrician of 
Eome, for another’s interest, alone, without help, without 
crying out, or so much as a groan, endured the bearing 
of twins.® A poor simple boy of Lacedaemon having stolen 
a fox (for they more fear the shame of stupidity in stealing 
than we do the punishment of the knavery), and having 
got it under his coat, rather endured the tearing out of his 
bowels than he would discover his theft.'^ And another 
offering incense at a sacrifice, suffered himself to be burned 
to the bone by a coal that fell into his sleeve, rather than 
disturb the ceremony. And there have been a great 
number, for a sole trial of virtue, following their insti- 
tutions, who have at seven years old endured to be 
whipped to death without changing their countenance. 
And Cicero has seen them fight in parties, with fists, feet, 
.and teeth, till they have fainted and sunk down, rather 
than confess themselves ovei'come. ‘‘ISTunquam naturam 
mos vinceret ; est enim ea semper invicta ; sed nos, 
umbris, deliciis, otio, languore, desidia animum infeeimus ; 
opinionibus maloque more delinitum, mollivimus.”® Every 

^ “They suffered so much the more, by how much the more 
they gavebvay to suffering,”— St. Augustin, Be Civit Lei, i. 10. 

I ^ Genesis iii. 16. 

® Plutarch on Love, c. 34. ^ Idem, Life of Lycurgus, c. 14. 

^ “ Custom would never conquer nature, for she is ever invincible, 
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one knows the story of Scaevola, that having slipped 
into the enemy’s camp to kill their general, and having 
missed his blow, to repair his fault, by a more strange 
invention and to deliver his country, he boldly confessed 
to Porsenna, who was the king he had a purpose to kill, 
not only his design, but moreover added that there were 
then in his camp a great number of Bomans, his accom- 
plices in the enterprise, as good men as he; and to show 
what a one he himself was, having caused a pan of burning 
coals to be brought, he saw and endured his arm to broil 
and roast, till the king himself, conceiving horror at the 
sight, commanded the pan to be taken away.^ What would 
you say of him that would not vouchsafe to respite his 
reading in a book whilst he was under incision P And 
of the other that persisted to mock and laugh in contempt 
of the pains inflicted on him;^ so that the pi'o voiced 
cruelty of the executioners that had him in handling, and 
all the inventions of tortures redoubled upon him, one 9»'fter 
another, spent in vain, gave him the bucklers ? But he 
was a philosopher. But what ! a gladiator of Caesar’s en- 
dured, laughing all the while, his wounds to be searched, 
lanced, and laid open : bQuis inediocris gladiator ingem uit? 
Quis vultum mutavit uiiquam? Quis non modo stetit, 
verum etiam decubuit turpiter ? Quis, quum decubuisset, 
ferrum recipere jussus, collum contraxit ? ” ^ Let us bring 
in the women too. Who has not heard at Paris of her 
that caused her face to be flayed only for the fresher com- 
plexion of a new skin ? There are who have drawn good and 
sound teeth to make their voices more soft and sweet, or 
to place the other teeth in better order. How many exam- 


Imt we have corrupted the mind with shadows, wantonness, negli- 
gence, and sloth ; vain opinions and corrupt manners have rendered 
it effeminate and mean.’’— -C icero, Tusc. Quws., v. 27. 

Mjivy, ii. Seneca, Ep. , 78. 

^ Ibid. Montaigne probably refers to Anaxarchiis, whom Nico- 
creon, tyrant of Cyprus, had cut to pieces. 

What, even the least notable, gladiator ever so niuch as 
uttered a groan ? Which of them ever so much as changed conn- 
tenance ? Which of them, standing or even falling, did so igno- 
miniously ? Which of them, when he was down, and commanded 
to receive the stroke of the sword, ever shrunk in his neck ? ” — 
Cicero, Tusc, Qum.^ ii. 17. 
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pips of tlie CGntempt of pain have we in that sex ? What 
can they not do, what do they fear to do, for never so little 
hopes of an addition to their beauty ? 

‘‘ Vellere qiieis cura est albos a stirpe capilios, 

Et faciem, dempta pelle, referre novam,”^ 

I have seen some of them swallow sand, ashes, and do their 
utmost to destroy their stomachs, to get pale complexions. 
To make a fine Spanish body, what racks will they not 
endure of girding and bracing, till they have notches in 
their sides cut into the very quick, and sometimes to death ? 

It is an ordinary thing with several nations at this day 
to wound themselves in good earnest to gain credit to what 
they profess ; of which our king‘d relates notable examples 
of what he has seen in Poland and done towards himself.’’^ 
But besides this, which I know to have been imitated by 
some in France, when I came from that famous assembly 
of ^he Estates at Blois, I had a little before seen a maid in 
Picardy, who to manifest the ardour of her promises, as 
also her constancy, give herself, with a bodkin she wore in 
her hair, four or five good lusty stabs in the arm, till the 
blood gushed out to some purpose. The Turks give them« 
selves great scars in honour of their mistresses, and to the 
end they may the longer remain, they presently clap fire to 
the wound, where they hold it an incredible time to stop 
the blood and form the cicatrice ; people that have been 
eyewitnesses of it have both written and sworn it to me. 
But for ten aspers‘d there are there every day fellows to be 
found that will give themselves a good deep slash in the 
arms or thighs. I am willing, however, to have the testi- 
monies nearest to us when we have most need of them; for 
Christendom furnishes us with enough. After the example 
of our blessed Guide, there have been m"any wlio have 
crucified themselves. We learn by testimony very worthy 
of belief, that King St. Louis wore a hair-shirt till in his 
old age his confessor gave him a dispensation to leave it 
oif ; and that every Friday he caused his shoulders to be 

^ “ Who carefully pluck o\it their ffrey hairs by the roots, and 
renew their faces by peeling off the old skin.” — ^Tibullus, i. S, 45, 
Henry ITT. ^ And see Be tliou, Hist., lib. lyiii. 

^ A Turkish coin, worth about a penny. ‘ ® Joinviile, 
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drubbed by Ms priest witli five small cbains of iron wliieb 
were always carried about amongst bis night accoutrements 
for that purpose.’ 

William,- our last Duke of G-uienne, the father of this 
Eleanor who has transmitted that duchy into the houses of 
France and England, continually for ten or twelve years 
before he died wore a suit of armour under a religious 
habit by way of penance. Fulke, Count of Anjou, went as 
far as Jerusalem, there to cause himself to be whipped by 
two of his servants, with a rope about his neck, before the 
sepulchre of our Lord. But do we not, moreover, every 
Good Friday, in various places, see great numbers of men 
and women beat and wkip themselves till they lacerate 
and cut the fiesh to the very bones ? I have of ten seen it, 
and ’tis wuthout any enchantment ; and it was said there 
were some amongst them (for they go disguised) who for 
money undertook by this means to save harmless the 
religion of others, by a contempt of pain, so much -llie 
greater, as the incentives of devotion are more elfectual 
than those of avarice. Q. Maximus buried his son when 
he was a consul, and M. Cato his, when prsetor elect, and 
L. Paulus both his, within a few days one after another, 
with such a countenance as expressed no manner of grief. ^ 
I said once merrily of a certain person, that he had disap- 
pointed the divine justice ; for the violent death of three 
grown-up children of his being one day sent him, for a 
severe scourge, as it is to be supposed, he w^as so far from 
being afhicted at the accident, that he rather took it for a 
particular grace and favour of heaven. I do not follow 
these monstrous humours, though I lost two or three at 
nurse, if not without grief, at least without repining, and 
yet there is hardly any accident that pierces nearer to the 
quick. I see a great many other occasions of soitow% that 
should they happen to me, I should hardly feel ; and have 
despised some, when they have befallen me, to which the 
world have given so terrible a figure that I should blush to 
boast of my constancy : ** Ex quo intelligitur, non in natura, 
sed in opinione, esse segritudinem/’ ^ O^jinion is a powerful 

^ Cicero, Tusc. Quses., iii. 28. 

^ By which one may understand that grief is not in nature, hut 
in opinion.” — CiCERO, Tmc. Quces., iii. 28, 
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party, bold, and without measure. Whoever so greedily 
hunted after security and repose as Alexander and Cinsar 
did after disturbance and difficulties ? Teres, the father 
of Sitalces/ was wont to say that when he had no wars, he 
fancied there was no difference betwixt him and his groom. 
Cato the consul, to secure some cities of Spain from revolt, 
only interdicting the inhabitants from wearing arms, a 
great- many killed themselves: “ferox gens, iiuilam %itam 
rati sine armis esse.’’^ How many do we know who have 
forsaken the calm and sw^eetness of a quiet life at home, 
amongst their acquaintance, to seek out the horror of 
uninhabitable deserts ; and having precipitated themselves 
into so abject a condition as to become the scorn and con- 
tempt of the world, have hugged themselves with the 
conceit, even to affectation. Cardinal Borromeo, Vvho died 
lately^ at Milan, amidst all the jollity that the air of Italy, 
his youth, birth, and great riches, invited him to, kept 
hiimself in so austere a way of living that the same robe 
he wore in summer served him for winter too ; he had only 
straw for his bed, and his hours of vacancy from the affairs 
of his employment he continually spent in study, upou his 
knees, having a little bread and a glass of water set by his 
book, which was all the provision of his repast, and all the 
time he spent in eating. 

I know some who consentingly have acquired both profit 
and advancement from cuckoldom, of which the bare name 
only affrights so many people. 

If the sight be not the most necessary of all our senses, 
’tis at least the most pleasant : but the most pleasant and 
most useful of all our members seem to be those of gene- 
ration ; and yet a great many have conceived a mortal 
hatred against them only for this, that they were too 
pleasant, and have deprived themselves of them only for 
their value : as much thought he of his eyes that put them 
out. The generality and more solid sort of men look upon 
abundance of children as a great blessing ; I, and some 
others, think it as a great benefit to be without them, 

^ King of Thrace. ^ Plutarch, Apothegms. 

^ A fierce peoide, who thought there was no life without war.’^ 
•—Livy, xxxiv. 17. In 1584. 
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And wlien yon ask Thales why he does not marry, he tells 
you, because he has no mind to leave any posterity behind 
him/ 

That our opinion gives the value to things is very 
manifest in the great number of those which we do, not so 
much prizing them, as ourselves, and never considering 
either their virtues or their use, but only how dear they 
cost us, as though that were a part of their substance ; and 
we only repute for value in them, not what they bring to 
us, but what we add to them. By which I understand that 
we are great economisers of our expense : as it weighs, it 
serves for so much as it weighs. Our opinion will never 
suffer it to want of its value : the price gives value to the 
diamond ; difficulty to virtue ; suffering to devotion ; and 
griping to physic. A certain person," to be poor, threw 
his crowns into the same sea to which so many come, in all 
parts of the world, to fish for riches. Epicurus says'^ that 
to be rich is no relief, but only an alteration, of affairs. 
In truth, it is not want, but rather abundance, that creates 
avaric,e. I will dehver my own experience concerning this 
affair. 

I have since my childhood lived in three sorts of condi- 
tions. The first, which continued for some twenty years, 
I passed over without any other means but what were 
casual and depending upon the allowance and assistance 
of others, without stint, but without certain revenue. I 
then spent my* money so much the more cheerfully, and 
with so much the less care how it went, as it wholly 
depended upon my over-confidence of fortune, I never 
lived more at my ease ; I never had the repulse of finding 
the purse of any of my friends shut against me, having 
enjoined myself this necessity above all other necessities 
whatever, by no means to fail of payment at the appointed 
time, which also they have a thousand times respited, see- 
ing how careful I was to satisfy them ; so that I practised 
at once a thrifty, and withal, a kind of alluring honesty. 
I naturally feel a kind of pleasure in paying, as if I eased 
my shoulders of a troublesome weight and freed myself 

^ Diogenes Laertius, i. 26. ^ Aristippus. 

3 Seneca, Ep., 17. 
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from an image of slavery ; as also that I find a ravishing 
kind of satisfaction in pleasing another, and doing a just 
action. I except payments where the trouble of bai'gaiiiing 
and reckoning is required ; and in such cases, where I can 
meet with nobody to ease me of that charge, I delay them, 
how scandalously and injuriously soever, all I possibly 
can, for fear of the wranglings for which both my humour 
and way of speaking are so totally improper and unfit. 
There is nothing I hate so much as driving a bargain ; ’tis 
a mere traffic of cozenage and impudence : where, after an 
hour’s cheapening and dodging, both parties abandon their 
word and oath for fivepenee profit or abatement. Yet I 
always borrowed at great disadvantage, for wanting the 
confidence to s|>cak to the person myself, I committed my 
request to the persuasion of a letter, which usually is no 
very successful advocate, and is of very great advantage 
to him who has a mind to deny. I, in those days, more 
jocundly and freely referred the conduct of my affairs to 
the stars, than I have since done to my own providence 
and judgment. Most good managers look' upon it as a 
horrible thing to live always thus in uncertainty, and do 
not consider, in the first place, that the greatest part of the 
world live so : how many worthy men have wholly aban- 
doned their own certainties, and yet daily do it, to the 
winds, to trust to the inconstant favour of princes and of 
fortune ? Caesar I’an above a million of gold, more than he 
was worth, in debt, to become Csesar; and how many 
merchants have begun their traffic by the sale of their farms, 
which they sent into the Indies, 

“ Tot per impotentia freta 1 ” ^ 

In so great a siccity of devotion as we see in these days, we 
have a thousand and a thousand colleges, that pass it over 
commodiously enough, expecting every day their dinner 
from the liberality of heaven. Secondly, they do not take 
notice that this certitude upon which they so much rely, 
is not much less uncertain and hazardous than hazard 
itself. I see misery as near beyond two thousand crowns 
a year as if it stood close by me ; for besides that it is in 

^ Over so many stormy seas.” — C attjllus, iv. lS.x 
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the power of ohance to make a hundred breaches to poYerty 
through the greatest strength of our riches— there being 
Yery often no mean betwixt the highest and the lowest 
fortune — 

“ Fortuna vitrea est : turn, quum splendet, frangitur,” ^ 

and to turn all our barricadoes and bulwarks topsy-tiuwy, 
I find that, by divers causes, indigence is as frequently 
seen to inhabit with those who have estates as with those 
that have none ; and that, peradventure, it is then far less 
grievous wheir alone than when accompanied with riches. 
These flow more from good management than from 
revenue ; “ Faber est suae quisque fortunae ; and an 
uneasy, necessitous, busy, rich man seems to me more 
miserable than he that is simply poor. In divitiis inopes, 
quod genus egestatis gravissimum est.” ^ The greatest 
and most wealthy princes are by poverty and want driven 
to the most extreme necessity ; for can there be any nj,ore 
extreme than to become tyrants and unjust usurpers of 
their subjects’ goods and estates ? 

My second condition of life was to have money of my 
own ; wherein I so ordered the matter that I had soon laid 
up a very notable sum out of a mean fortune ; considering 
with myself that that only was to be reputed having 
which a man reserves from his ordinary expense, and that 
a man cannot absolutely rely upon revenue he hopes to 
receive, how clear soever the hope may be. For what, said 
I, if I should be surprised by such or such an accident ? 
And after such like vain and vicious imaginations, would 
very learnedly, by this hoarding of money, provide against 
all inconveniences ; and could, moreover, ansvrer such as 
objected to me that the number of these was too infinite, 
that if I could not lay up for all, I could, however, do it 
at least for some and for many. Yet w^as not this done 
without a great deal of solicitude and anxiety of mind ; I 


^ ‘‘Fortune is glass: in its greatest brightness* it breaks.’ — 
Fa; Mm. , Publitts Synts. 

“ “Everyone is the maker of his own fortune."— Sallust, Ft; 
Bepnb. Or^.y i, L 

^ “ Poor in the midst of riches, which is the worst of poverties.’’ 
—Seneca, 74. 
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kept it very close, aucl tlioiigli I dare talk so boldly o£ 
myself, never spoke of my money, but falsely, as otbers do, 
wiio being rich, pretend to be poor, and being poor, pre- 
tend to be rich, dispensing their consciences from ever 
telling sincerely what they have : a ridiculous and shame- 
ful prudence. Was I going a journey ? meth ought I was 
never enough provided: and the more I loaded myself 
with money, the more also was I loaded with fear, one 
while of the danger of the roads, another of the fidelity of 
him who had the charge of my baggage, of whom, as some 
others that I know, I was never sufficiently secure if I had 
him not always in my eye. If I chanced to leave my 
cash-box behind me, 0, what strange snspicions and 
anxiety of mind did I enter into, and, which was worse, 
without daring to acquaint anybody with it. My mind 
was eternally taken up with such things as these, so that, 
all things considered, there is more trouble in keeping 
motley than in getting it. And if I did not altogethm' so 
much as I say, or was not really so scandalously solicitous 
of my money *^as I have made myself out to be, yet it cost 
me something at least to restrain myself from being so. 
I reaped little or no advantage by what I had, and my 
expenses seemed nothing less to me for having the more 
to spend ; for, as Bion said,^ the hairy men are as angry 
as the bald to be pulled ; and after you are once accus- 
tomed to it and have once set your heart upon your heap, 
it is no more at your service ; you cannot find in your 
heart to break it : ’tis a building that you will fancy must 
of necessity all tumble down to ruin if you stir but the 
least pebble ; necessity must first take you by the throat 
before you can prevail upon yourself to touch it ; and I 
would sooner have pawned anything I had, or sold a horse, 
and with much less constraint upon myself, than have 
made the least bi'each in that beloved purse I had so care- 
fully laid by. But the danger was that a man cannot 
easily prescribe certain limits to this desire (they are hard 
to find in things that a man conceives to be good), and to 
stint this good husbandry so that it may not degenerate 
into avarice : men still are intent upon adding to the heap 

Seneca, Be Tranquillitate Animi, e. 8. 
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and increasing tlie stock, from sum to sum, till at last tliej 
vilely deprive tliemselves of tlie enjoyment of their own 
proper goods, and throw all into reserve, without making 
any use of them at all. According to this rule, they are 
the richest people in the world who are set to guard the 
walls and gates of a wealthy city. All moneyed men I 
conclude to be covetous. Plato ^ places coiporal or human 
goods in this order : health, beauty, strength, riches ; and 
riches, says he, are not blind, but very clear-sighted, when 
illuminated by prudence. Dionysius the son " did a very 
handsome act upon this subject; he was informed that 
one of the Syracusans had hid a treasure in the earth, and 
thereupon sent to the man to bring it to him, which he 
accordingly did, privately reserving a small part of it 
only to himself, with which he went to another city, where 
being cured of his appetite of hoarding, he began to live at 
a more liberal rate ; which Dionysius hearing, caused the 
rest of his treasure to be restored to him, saying, that since 
he had learned to use it, he very willingly returned it bVh 
to him. 

1 continued some years in this hoarding humour, when 
I know not what good demon fortunately put me out of it, 
as he did the Syracusan, and made me throw abroad all 
my reserve at random, the pleasure of a certain journey I 
took at very great expense having made me spurn this 
fond love of money underfoot ; by which means I am now 
fallen into a third way of living (I speak what I think of 
it), doubtless much more pleasant and regular, which is, 
that I live at the height of my revenue ; sometimes the 
one, sometimes the other may perhaps exceed, but ’tis very 
little and but rarely that they diJ^er. I live fr(|m hand to 
mouth, and content myself in having sufficient for my 
present and ordinary expense ; for as to extraordinary 
occasions, all the laying up in the world would never 
suffice. And ^tis the greatest folly imaginable to expect 
that fortune should ever sufficiently arm us against her- 
self; ’tis with our own arms that we are to fight her; 
accidental ones will betray us in the pinch of the business. 

^ Laws. 

2 Or rather the father, according to Plutarch in his Apothegms. 
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If I laj up, ’tis for some near and contemplated purpose ; 
not to purcliase lands of wliich I have no need, but to 
purchase pleasure. ITon esse cupidum, pecunia est ; non 
esse einacem, vectigal estf’ ^ I neither am in any great 
apprehension of wanting, nor in desire of any more; 

divinarum fructus est in copia ; copiam declarat sati- 
etas.” ® And I am very well pleased that this reformation 
in me has fallen out in an age naturally inclined to 
avarice, and that I see myself cleared of a folly so common 
to old men, and the most ridiculous of all human follies. 

IFeraulez, a man that had run through both fortunes, 
and found that the increase of substance was no increase 
of appetite either to eating or drinking, sleeping or the 
enjoyment of his wife, and who on the other side felt the 
care of his economics lie heavy upon his shoulders, as it 
does on mine, was resolved to please a poor young man, 
his faithful friend, who panted after riches, and made him 
a gi|t of all his, which were excessively great, and, more- 
over, of air he was in the daily way of getting hy the 
liberality of Cyrus, his good master, and by the war; con- 
ditionally that he should take care handsomely to maintain 
and plentifully to entertain him as his guest and friend ; 
which being accordingly done, they afterwards lived very 
happily together, both of them equally content with the 
change of their condition.^ ’Tis an example that I could 
imitate with all my heart ; and I very much approve the 
fortune of the aged prelate whom I see to have so abso- 
lutely stripped himself of his purse, his revenue, and care 
of his expense, committing them one while to one trusty 
servant, and another while to another, that he has spun 
out a long succession of years, as ignorant, by this means, 
of his domestic affairs as a mere stranger. The confidence 
in another man’s virtue is no light evidence of a man’s 
own, and G-od willingly favours such a confidence. As to 
what concerns him of whom I am speaking, I see nowhere 
a better governed house, more nobly and constantly main- 

^ ** Not to be covetous, is money ; not to be mad after buying, is 
revenue. ’’—Cicero, Paradox., vi 3. 

“ “The fruit of riches is in abundance, and content declares 
abundance. ibM., vi. 2. 

^ Xenophon, Cyroosedia, viii. 3. 
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tained, than his. Happy to have regulated his affairs to 
so just a proportion that his estate is sufficient to do it 
without his care or trouble, and without any hindrance, 
either in the spending or laying it up, to his other more 
quiet employments, and more suitable both to his place 
and liking. 

Plenty, then, and indigence depend upon the opinion 
every one has of them ; and riches no more than glory or 
health have other beauty or pleasure than he lends them * 
by whom they" are possessed. Every one is well or ill at 
ease, according as he so finds himself : not he whom the 
world believes, but he who believes himself to be so, is 
content ; and in this alone belief gives itself being and 
reality. Fortune does us neither good nor hurt ; she only 
presents us the matter and the seed, which our soul, more 
powerful than she, turns and applies as she best pleases ; 
the sole cause and sovereign mistress of her own happy or 
unhappy condition. All external accessions receive <:aste 
and colour from the internal constitution, as clothes warm 
us, not with their heat, but our own, which they are fit to 
cover and nourish ; he who would shield therewith a cold 
body, would do the same service for the cold, for so snow 
and" ice are preserved. And, certes, after the same manner 
that study is a torment to an idle man, abstinence from 
wine to a drunkard, frugality to the spendthrift, and 
exercise to a lazy, tender-bred fellow, so it is of all the 
rest. The things are not so painful and difficult of them- 
selves, but our weakness or cowardice makes them so. To 
judge of great and high matters requires a suitable soul ; 
otherwise we attribute the vice to them which is really our 
own. A straight oar seems crooked in the water : it does 
not only import that we see the thing, but how and after 
what manner we see it.^ 

After all this,® why, amongst so many discourses that 
by so many arguments persuade men to despise death and 
to endure pain, can we not find out one that helps us? 
And of so many sorts of imaginations as have so prevailed 
upon others as to persuade them to do so, why does not 


See Seneca, Ep., 81. 

The rest of the chapter is mainly taken from Seneca, Ep., 81. 
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.eYerj. one apply ..some one to himself, the -most;, suitable to, 
his own humour ? If he cannot digest a strong- working 
decoction to eradicate the eTil, let him at least take a 
lenitive to ease it, “ Opinio est quasdam effeminata ac levis, 
nec in dolore magis, quam eadem in voluptate : qua quum 
liquescimus, fluimusque mollitia, apis aculeum sine da- 
more ferre non possnmus. Totum in eo est, ut tibi 
iinperes.” ^ As to the rest, a man does not transgress 
, philosophy by permitting the acrimony of pains and 
human frailty to prevail so much above measure ; for they 
constrain her to go back to her unanswerable replies : ‘‘ If 
it be ill to live in necessity, at least there is no necessity 
upon a man to live in necessity : ” ^ “ No man continues 
ill long but by his own fault.” He who has neither the 
courage to die nor the heart to live, who will neither resist 
nor fly, what can we do with him? 


CHAPTEE XLI. 

NOT TO COMMUNICATE A MAN’s HONOUE, 

Op all the follies of the world, that which is most mxiver- 
sally received is the solicitude of reputation and glory; 
which we are fond of to that degree as to abandon riches, 
peace, life, and health, which are effectual and substantial 
goods, to pursue this vain phantom and empty word, that 
has neither body nor hold to be taken of it. ■ 

“ La fama, ch’ invagliisee a uii dolce suono, 

Gli superbi mortali, et par si bella 
E an eco, un sogno, anzi d’un sogno un’ omhra 
Ch’ ad ogni veiito si dilegua e sgombra.”^ 


“ There is in pain, not less than in pleasure, a sort of light and 
effeminate opinion, by which, whilst w'e rest and wallow in ease, 
we cannot endure so much as the stinging of a bee without roaring. 
The whole business is to command one’s self,” — Cicero, Tusc. 
Qiues., ii 22. 

- Seneca, Ep. , 12. 

^ “ Fame, which with alluring sound charms proud mortals, and 
apjiears so fair, is but an echo, a dream, nay, the shadow of a dream, 
which a breath disperses and dissolves.”— Tasso, Gcrus., xiv. 63. 
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And of all the irrational humours of men, it should seem 
that the philosophers themselves are among the last, and 
the most reluctant to disengage themselves from this : ’tis " 
the most restive and obstinate of all ; quia etiani bene 
proficientes animos tentare non cessat.” ^ There is not 
any one of which reason so clearly accuses the vanity ; but 
it is so deeply rooted in us that I dare not determine 
whether any one ever clearly discharged himself from it or 
no. After you have said all and believed all has been said 
to its prejudice, it produces so intestine an inclination in 
opposition to your best arguments that you have little 
power to resist it ; for, as Cicero says,® even those who 
most controvert it, would yet that the boohs they write 
about it should visit the light under their own names, and 
seek to derive glory from seeming to despise it. All other 
things are communicable and fall into commerce : we lend 
our goods and stake our lives for the necessity and service 
of our friends ; but to communicate a man’s honour? and 
to robe another with a man’s own glory, is very rarely 
seen. ■ ■ . 

And yet we have some examples of that kind. Catulus 
Luctatius in the Cimbrian war, having done all that in him 
lay to make his flying soldiers face about upon the enemy, 
ran himself at last away with the rest, and counterfeited 
the coward, to the end his men might rather seem to follow 
their captain than to fly from the enemy which was to 
abandon his own reputation in order to cover the shame 
of others. When Charles V, came into Provence in the year 
1537, ’tis said that Antonio de Leva, seeing the emperor 
positively resolved upon this expedition, and believing it 
would redound very much to his honour, did, nevertheless, 
very stiffly oppose it in the council, to the end that the 
entire glory of that resolution should be attributed to his 
master, and that it might be said his own wisdom and fore- 
sight had been such as that, contrary to the opinion of all, 
he had brought about so great an enterprise ; which was to 
do him honour at his own expense. The Thracian ambas- 


1 “Because it ceases not to assail even the best disciplined 
minds.'’— S t. Augustin, De Civit Dei, V. 14. 

2 Oration for Arehias, c. 11. ® Plutarch, Life of Marius, c. 8. 
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sadors conimg to comfort Arcliileonida, tlie niotlier of 
Brasidas, \ipoii tlie deatli of her son, and commending him 
to that height as to say he had not left his like behind 
him, she rejected this private and particular comniendation 
to attribute it to the public : “ Tell me not that," said she ; 

' ' I know the city of Sparta has many citizens both greater 
and of greater worth than he." ^ In the battle of Crecy, 
the Prince of Wales, being then very young, had the van- 
* guard committed to him: the main stress of the battle 
happened to be in that place, which made the lords who 
were with Mm, finding themselves overmatched, send to 
King Edward to advance to their relief. He inquired of 
the condition his son was in, and being answered that he 
was alive and on horseback: I should, then, do him 
wrong," said the king, ‘‘now to go and deprive him of the 
honour of winning this battle he has so long and so bravely 
sustained ; what hazard soever he runs, that shall be entirely 
his own ; " and, accordingly, would neither go nor send, 
knowing that if he went, it would be said all had been lost 
without his succour, and that the honour of the victory 
would be wholly attributed to him. ‘‘ Semper enim quod 
postremum adjectum est, id rem totam videtur traxisse." 
Many, at Eome, thought, and would usually say, that the 
greatest of Scipio’s acts were in part due to Lselius, whose 
constant practice it was still to advance and support 
Scipio’s grandeur and renown, without any care of his own.^ 
And Theopompus, King of Sparta, to him who told him the 
republic could not miscarry since he knew so well how to 
command, “ ’Tis rather," answered he, “ because tbe people 
know so well how to obey.” ^ As women succeeding to 
peerages had, notwithstanding their sex, the privilege to 
attend and give their votes in the trials that appertained to 
the jurisdiction of peers ; so the ecclesiastical peers, not- 
withstanding their profession, were obliged to attend our 
kings in their wars, not only with their friends and servants, 
but in their own persons. As the Bishop of Beauvais did, 

^ Plutarch, Apothegms of the Laceclfemonians, art. Brasidas. 

^ “ For the last strolce to a business seems to effect performance 
of the whole action. ”—LiVY, xxvii. 45. 

^ Plutarch, Instructions for Statesmen, c. 7. 

^ Idem, Apothegms of the Lacedaemonians, art. Theopompus. 
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■wlio being with Pbilip Angnstus at the battle of BoiiTines, 
had a notable share in that action ; but he did not think it 
fit for him to participate in the fruit and glorj of that 
violent and bloody trade. He, with his own hand, reduced 
several of the enemy that day to his mercy, whom he de- 
livered to the first gentleman he met either to kill or receive 
them to quarter, referring the whole execution to this other 
hand ; and he did this with regard to William, Earl of 
Salisbury, whom he gave up to Messire Jehan de Nesle.^ 
With a like subtlety of conscience to that I have just named, 
he would kill, but not wound, and for that reason ever 
fought with a mace.^ And a certain person of my time, 
being reproached by the king that lie had laid hands on a 
priest, stiffly and jmsitively denied he had done any such 
thing : the meaning of which was, he had cudgelled and 
kicked him. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


OF THE INEQUALITY AMONG-ST US. 

Plutarch says somewhere® that he does not find so great a 
difierence betwixt beast and beast as he does betwixt man 
and man ; which he says in reference to the internal quali- 
ties and perfections of the soul. And, in truth I find so 
vast a distance betwixt Epaminondas, according to my 
judgment of him, and some that I know, who are yet men 
of good sense, that I could willingly enhance upon Plutarch, 
and say that there is .more difierence betwixt such and 
such - a man than there is betwixt such a man and such a 
beast : 

‘‘ Hem ! vir viro quid prfestat I” ^ 
and that there are as many and innumerable degrees of 

^ M^m. de Jean de Tillet, Troyes, 1578, p. 220. 

^ Mezeray, Hist, de France. 

® In the essay, The Brute Creation exercises Reason. 

Ah ! how much may one man surT>ass anotlier P’ — Terence, 
Eumcchus, u. 3, 1. ' 
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minds as there are cubits betwixt this and heaven. But as 
touching the estimate of men, *tis strange that, ourselves 
excepted, no other creature is esteemed beyond its proper 
qualities; we commend a horse for his strength and sure- 
ness of foot, ' 

“ Vohicrem 

Sic laudaimis eqiium, facili ciii plmima palma 
Fervet, et exsiiltat rauco victoria circo,’^ ^ 

• and not for his rich caparison ; a greyhound for his speed 
of heels, not for his fine collar ; a hawk for her wing, not 
I for her gesses and bells. Why, in like manner, do we not 

1 value a man for what is properly his own ? He has a great 

j train, a beautiful palace, so much credit, so many thousand 
i pounds a year : all these are about him, but not in him. 

You will not buy a pig in a poke : if you cheapen a horse, ^ lij, 

you will see him stripped of his housing- cloths, you will see I r 

him naked and open to your eye; or if he be clothed, as jl 

they* anciently were wont to present them to princes to ii 

sell, ’tis only on the less important jiarts, that you may j 1 

not so much consider the beauty of his colour or the breadth .i ' 

of his crupper, as principally to examine his legs, eyes, and j i 

feet, which are the members of greatest use : ■ t; 

Kegibns liic nios est : iihi equos mercantur, opertos 
Inspiciiint ; ne, si facies, xit ssepe, decora 

Aloili fulta pede est, eiii])torem inducat liiantem, i 

Quod pulchnc dunes, breve quod caput, ardua cervix : ^ 

why, in giving your estimate of a man, do you prize him * 

wTapped and mufiied up in clothes? He then discovers i. 

nothing to you but such parts as are not in the least his j j 

own., and conceals those by which alone one may rightly 
judge of his value. ’Tis the price of the blade that you 
inquire into, not of the scabbard : you would not peradven- '! 

ture bid a farthing for him, if you saw him stripped. You 

t . ■ 

“So we praise the swift horse, for whom many an applauding 
hand glows, and victory exults among the hoarse shouts of the 
circus.”— Juvenal, viii. 57. ■ ! 

“ Seneca, Ep., 80. 

; 3 “ When kings and great folks buy horses, as ’tis the custom ^ 

I in their housings, they take care to inspect very closely, lest a short 

head, a high crest, a broad Launch, and ample chest stand upon an ^ ' 
old beaten hoof, to gull the buyer.*’— -H oeace, Sat, i. 2, 86. 
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« , ■ 

are to judge him by himself, and not by what he wears ■ 
and, as one of the ancients Tery pleasantly said : “ Do you 
know why you repute him tall ? You reckon withal the 
heiglit of his pattens.” ' The pedestal is no part of the 
statue. Measure him without his stilts ; let him lay aside 
his levenues and his titles, let him present himself in his 
shirt. Then examine if his body be sound and sprightly 
active and disposed to perform its functions. What soul 
has he . Is she beautiful, capable, and haj>pily provided of 
all her faculties ? Is she rich of what is her own, or of what 
^le has borrowed? Has fortune no hand in the affaii-? 
Can she, without winking, stand the lightning of swords ? 
IS she mdifferent whether her life expire by the mouth or 
wu ougli the throat ? Is ^ she settled, even and content ? 
a. his IS what is to be examined, and by that you are to iudo'e 
of the vast difPerences betwixt man and man. Is he 

Sapiens, sfblque iniperiosiis, 

^uem iieque pauperies, iieque mors, neque vincula terrersfc * 
Kesiionsare cupidmibus, contemnere honores 
I ortis ; et in seipso totus teres atque rotundus, 
hxterni ne quid valeat per Iteve morari ; 

In quern manca ruit semper fortuna ? ” - 

such a man is five hundred cubits above kingdoms and 
duchies ; he is an absolute monarch in and to himself. 

“Sapiens, . . . Poll ipse fingit fortiinam sibi ; ” ^ 
what remains for him to covet or desire ? 

Nonne videmus, 

Nil aliud sibi naturam latrare, nisi ut, quoi 
Corpore sejunctus dolor absit, mente fruatur, 

Jucundo sensu, cura semotu’ metuque?’’ ^ 


^ Seneca, Ep,, 76. 

^ “ The wise man, who has command over himself: whom neither 
poverty, nor death, nor chains affright ; who has the strength and 
courage to restrain his appetites and to contemn honours ; who has 
lus all within himself ; a mind well turned and even balanced, like a 
smooth and perfect ball, which nothing external can stop in its 
course ; whom fortune assails in vain, ’’—Horace, Sat., ii. 7, 83, 

“ The wise man is the master of his own fortune/’ — P lautus 
Trz7i., 11 . 2, 84. ' 

^ “ Bo we not see that man’s nature asks no more than that, 
tree from bodily pain, he may exercise his mind agreeably, exempt 
from fear and anxiety/^ — L ucretius, ii. 16. 
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I Compare witli sncli a one the common rabble of mankind^ 
stupid and mean-spirited, servile, instable, and continually 
a floating with the tempest of various passions, that , tosses 
j and tumbles them to and fro, and aU depending upon others, 

I and you will find a greater distance than betwixt heaven 

I and earth ; and yet the blindness of common usage is such 

I that we make little or no account of it ; whereas, if we con- 

* sider a peasant and a king, a nobleman and a vassal, a magi- 
strate and a private man, a rich man and a poor, there 
* appears a vast disparity, though they difler no more, as a 
man may say, than in their breeches. 

I In Thrace the king was distinguished from his people 

after a very pleasant and especial manner ; he had a re- 
ligion by himself, a god all his own, and which his subjects 
were not to presume to adore, which was Mercury, whilst, 
on the other hand, he disdained to have anything to do with 
theirs, Mars, Bacchus, and Diana. And yet they are no 
othej than pictures that make no essential dissimilitude; 
for as you see actors in a play representing the person of a 
duke or an emperor upon the stage, and immediately after 
return to their true and original condition of valets and 
porters, so the emperor, whose pomp and lustre so dazzle 
you in public, 

“Scilicet et grandes viiicli cum luce smaragdi 
Auro includuntur, teriturque thalassina vestis 
Assidue, et Veneris sudorem exercita potat ^ 

do but peep behind the curtain, and you will see nothing more 
than an ordinary man, and perad venture more contemptible 
than the meanest of his subjects : “ille beatus introrsum 
est, istius bracteata feHcitas cowardice, irresolution, 

ambition, spite, and envy agitate him as much as another. 

j “ Non enim gaz«, neque consularis, 

Summovet lictor miseros tumultus 
Mentis, et curas laqueata circum 
Tecta volantes. ’’ ® 


^ “Because he wears great emeralds richly set in gold, darting 
green lustre ; and the sea-blue silken robe," worn with pressure, 
and moist with illicit love,” — Lucretius, iv. 1123. ; 

“ True happiness lies vdthin, the other is hut a counterfeit 
felicity. ”-“Senec A, 115. ^ 

^ “*For not treasures, nor the consular lictor, can remove the y' , 
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Care and fear attack him eyen in the centre of his bat- 
talions. 

He veraque metus hominum, ciirseque .seqiiaces 
Nec metnunt sonitus armor urn, nec fera tela ; 
Audacterque inter reges, renimqne poteiites 
Yersantur, neqne fulgoreni reverentur ah aiiro.”^ 

Do fevers, gout, and aj)oplexies spare him anj more than 
one of us ? When old age hangs heavy upon his shoulders, 
can the yeomen of his guard ease him of the burden? 
lYheii he is astounded with the apprehension of death, 
can the gentlemen of his bedchamber eomfoid: and assure 
him ? When jealousy or any other caprice swims in his 
brain, can our compliments and ceremonies restore him to 
his good-humour ? The canopy embroidered with pearl and 
gold he lies under has no virtue against a violent fit of the 
colic. 

‘‘Nec calidte citius decedunt eoiqjore febres • 

Textilibiis si in pictiiriSj ostroque riil^enti 
Jactaris, qnam si plebeia in veste cubandum est,” ^ 

The flatterers of Alexander the G-reat possessed him that he 
was the son of Jupiter ; but being one day wounded, and 
observing the bloodstream from his wound : “ What say you 
now, my masters,” said he, is not this blood of a crimson 
colour and purely human ? This is not of the complexion 
of that which Homer makes to issue from the wounded 
gods.” ^ Tire poet Hermodorus had written a poem in 
honour of jintigonus, wherein he called him the son of the 
sun : “ He who has the emptying of my close-stool,” said 
Antigonus, “ knows to the contrary.” '^ He is but a man at 


miserable tumults of the mind, nor cares that fly about gilded 
ceilings.”— Hon ACE, Od, ii. 16, 9. 

^ “ The fears and pursuing cares of men fear not the clash of 
arms nor points of darts, and mingle boldly with great kings and 
potentates, and respect not their x->urple and glittering gold.”— 
Luceetius, ii. 47. 

“ Fevers quit a man no sooner because be is stretched on a 
couch of rich tapestry than if he be in a coarse blanket.”— 
ii. 34. 

^ Plutarch, Apothegms, art. Alexander. 

^ Idem, ibid., arti Antigonus. 
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best, and if lie be deformed or ill qualified from liis birtli, 
the empire of the universe cannot set him to rights ; 

“ Puellje 

Hune rapiant ; quidquid calcaverit hie, rosa fiat,” ^ 

what of all that, if he be a fool ? even pleasure and good 
fortune are not relished without vigour and understanding, 

“ Ha>c perinde snnt, ut illius animus, qui ea possidet : 

Qiii uti scit, ei bona 5 illi, qiii non utitur recte, mala.” ^ 

Whatever the benefits of fortune are, they yet require a 
palate fit to relish them. ’Tis fruition, and not possession, 
that renders us happy. 

Non domus et fundus, non seris acervus, et auri, 

JEgroto domini deduxit corpore febres, 

Non aninio ciiras. Yaleat possessor o})ortet, 

Qui coinportatis rebus bene cogitat uti ; 

Qui cupit, aut metuit, juvat ilium sic domus aut res, 

» Ut lippuni pietfe tabula?, f omenta podagram.” 

He is a sot, his taste is palled and fiat ; he no more enjoys 
what he has than one that has a cold relishes the flavour of 
canary, or than a horse is sensible of his rich caparison. 
Plato" is in the right when he tells us that health, beauty, 
vigour, and riches, and all the other things called goods, are 
equally evil to the unjust as good to the just, and the evil 
on the contrary the same. And therefore where the body 
and the mind are in disorder, to what use serve these 
external conveniences: considering that the least prick 
with a pin, or the least passion of the soul, is sufficient to 
deprive one of the pleasure of being sole monarch of the 
world. At the first twitch of the gout it signifies mnch to 
be called Sir and Your Majesty, 

^ “ What though girls carry him oft*; though, wherever he steps, 
there spring up a rose?” — P ersius, Sat.^ ii. 38. 

“ ‘‘ Things are, as are the souls of their possessors ; good, if 
well used ; ill, if abused.” — T erence, Hearty i. 3, !21. 

^ Tis not lands, or lieaj)s of gold and silver, that can banish 
fevers from the body of the sick owner, or cares from his mind. 
The possessor must be sound and healthy, if he would have the 
true realisation of his wealth. To him who is covetous, or timorous, 
his house and land are as a picture to a blind man, or a fomentation 
to a gouty man.” — H orace, Ep,, i. 2, 47. 
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Totus et argento conflatus, totus efc auro ; ” ^ 

does lie not forget liis j)alaces and grandeurs ? If he be 
angry, can his being a prince keep him from looking red 
and looking pale, and grinding his teeth like a madman ? 
Now, if he be a man of parts and of right nature, royalty 
adds very little to his happiness ; 

Si ventri bene, si lateri est, pudibuscpie tnis, nil 
Divitice potei*nnt regales addere majus 

he discerns ’tis nothing but counterfeit and guliery. Nay, 
perhaps he would be of King Seleucus' opinion, that he 
who knew the weight of a sceptre would not stoop to pick 
it up, if he saw it lying before him, so great and painful 
are the duties incumbent upon a good king.^ Assuredly 
it can be no easy task to rule others, when we find it 
so hard a matter to govern ourselves ; and as to dominicn, 
that seems so charming, the frailty of human judgment 
and the diJfficulty of choice in things that are new^ and 
doubtful considered, I am very much of opinion that it is 
far more easy and pleasant to follow than to lead ; and 
that it is a great settlement and satisfaction of mind to 
have only one path to walk in, and to have none to answer 
for but a man’s self ; 

“ Ut satius niulto jam sit parere qiiietiim. 

Quam regere imperio res velle.” '^ 

To which we may add that saying of Cyrus, that no man 
was fit to rule but he who in his own worth was of greater 
value than those he was to govern ; but King Hiero in 
Xenophon says further, that in the fruition even of pleasure 
itself they are in a worse condition than private men; 
forasmuch as the oportunities and facility they have of 
commanding those things at will takes o:ff from the delight 
that ordinary folks enjoy. 

^ A mass of gold and silver.”— T ibullus, i. 2, 70. 

If your stomach is sound, your lungs and feet in good order, 
you need no regal riches to make you happy.” — H orace, Kp., i. 
12 , 5 . *' 

^ Plutarch, If a Sage should meddle with Affairs of State, c. 12. 

^ Tis much better calmly to obey than wish to rule.”— L ucre- 
tius, v. 1126. 
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“ Pinguis amor, nimitimqiie patens, in tmdia nobis 
Vertitar, et, stomacho clulcis ut esca, nocet.” ^ 


Can we think that the singing boys of the choir take any 
great delight in music ? the satiety rather renders it 
troublesome and tedious to them. Feasts, balls, masque- 
rades and tiltings delight such as but' rarely see, and desire 
to see, them ; but having been frequently at such entertain- 
nieiits, the relish of them grows flat and insipid. Nor do 
women so much delight those who make a common practice 
of the sport. He who will not give himself leisure to be 
thirsty can never find the true pleasure of drinking. Farces 
and tumbling tricks are pleasant to the spectators, but a 
wearisome toil to those by whom they are performed. And 
that this is so, we see that princes divert themselves some- 
times in disguising their quality, awhile to depose them- 
selves, and to stoop to the poor and ordinary way of living 
of the meanest of their people. 


“ Plerumque gi'atse principibiis vices, 
Mundaeqiie parvo suh lare pauperum 
Coenfc, sine aulceia et ostro, 
Sollicitam expliciiere fronteiu.” ^ 


Nothing is so distasteful and clogging as abundance. What 


appetite would not be baffled to see three hundred women 
at its mercy, as the grand signor has in his seraglio ? And, 
of his ancestors, what fruition or taste of sport did he 
reserve to himself, who never went hawking without seven 
thousand falconers ? And besides all this, I fancy that 
this lustre of grandeur brings with it no little disturbance 
and uneasiness upon the enjoyment of the most tempting 
pleasures ; the great are too conspicuous and lie too open to 
every one’s view. Neither do I know to what end a man 
should more require of them to conceal their errors, since 
what is only reputed indiscretion in us, the people in them 
brand with the names of tyramiy and contempt of the laws, 


^ ‘‘ Love that is listless and too facile becomes wearisome, as 
insipid meats are nauseous to the , stomach. ” — Ovin, Amor . , ii. 
19, 25. 

“The rich and great are often pleased with variety; and a 
plain supper in a poor cottage, where there are neither tapestry 
nor beds of purple, lias made their anxious brow smooth.” — 
Horace, hi. 29, 13, which has divitibuSi not principibiis. 
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and, besides tbeir procliyitj to vice, are apt to bold that it 
is a heightening of pleasure to them, to insult over and to 
trample upon public observances. Plato, indeed, in his 
Grorgias,’’ defines a tyrant to be one who in a city has 
licence to do whatever his own will leads him to do ; and by 
reason of this impunity, the display and publication of their 
vices do ofttimes more mischief than the vice itself. Every 
one fears to be ‘pried into and overlooked ; but princes are 
so, even to their very gestures, looks and thoughts, the 
people conceiving they have right and title to be judges of 
them : besides that the blemishes of the great naturally 
appear greater by reason of the eminence and lustre of the 
place where they are seated, and that a mole or a wart 
appears greater in them than a wide gash in others. And 
this is the reason why the poets feign the amours of Jupiter 
to be performed in the disguises of so many borrowed 
shapes, and that amongst the many amorous practices they 
lay to his charge, there is only one, as I remember, where 
he appears in his own majesty and grandeur. 

But let us return to Hiero, who further complains of the 
inconveniences he found in his royalty, in that he could not 
look abroad and travel the world at liberty, being as it were 
a prisoner in the bounds and limits of his own dominion, 
and that in all his actions he was evermoi^e surrounded 
with an importunate crowd. And in truth, to see our kings 
sit all alone at table, environed with so many people prating 
about them, and so many strangers staring upon them, as 
they always are, I have often been moved rather to pity 
than to envy their condition. King Alfonso was wont to 
say, that in this, asses were in a better condition than 
kings, their masters permitting them to feed at their own 
ease and pleasure, a favour that kings cannot obtain of their 
servants. And it has never come into my fancy that it 
could be of any great benefit to the life of a man" of sense 
to have twenty peoj^le prating about him when he is 
at stool ; or that the services of a man of ten thousand 
livres a year, or that has taken Casale or defended Siena, 
should be either more commodious or more acceptable to 
him, than those of a good groom of the chamber who 
understands h|s place. The advantages of sovereignty are 
in a manner but .m : every degree of fortune has in 
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it some image of principality. Caesar calls all the lords of 
Erance, lia\diig free fraiiehise within their own demesnes, 
roitelets or petty kings; and in truth, the name of sii'e 
excepted, they go pretty far towards kingship ; for do hut 
look into the provinces remote from court, as Brittany, for 
example, take notice of the train, the vassals, the officers, 

; the employments, service, ceremony, and state of a lord who 
' lives retired from court in his own house, amongst his own 
tenants and servants ; and observe withal, the flight of his 
** imagination, there is nothing more royal ; he hears talk of 
^ his master once a year, as of a king of Persia, without 

S taking any further recognition of him, than by some 
remote kindred his secretary keeps in some musty record. 

. And, to speak the truth, our laws are easy enough, so easy 

f, that a gentleman of Prance scarce feels the weight of 

sovereignty pinch his shoulders above twice in his life. 

I Eeal and effectual subjection only concerns such amongst 

! us as voluntarily thrust their necks under the yoke, and 

J wlio*design to get wealth and honours by such services : for 

\ a man that loves his own fireside, and can govern his house 

I without falling by the ears with his neighbours or engaging 

f in suits of law, is as free as a duke of Venice. “ Paucos i I, 

' servitus, plures servitutem tenent.” ^ 

But that which Hiero is most concerned at is, that he ji 

finds himself stripped of all friendship, deprived of all ij‘ 

mutual society, wherein the true aud most perfect fruition 
of human life consists. For what testimony of affection 
and goodwill can I extract from him that owes me, whether 
he will or no, all that he is able to do ? Can I form any ' 

assurance of his real respect to me, from his humble way ' !; 

of speaking and submissive behaviour, when these are ' 

ceremonies it is not in his choice to deny ? The honour we •! 

receive from those that fear us, is not honour; those A\ 

respects are paid to royalty and not to me. ' 

“ Maximum hoc regni honum est, ^ 

i Quod facta doniini cogitur populus sui ^ j 

Quam ferre, tarn laudare.”^ ' ;| 

* “ Serritude enchains few, hut many enchain themselves to i 

[ servitude.” — Seneca, Pp., 22. 

- ‘‘ ’Tis the greatest benefits of kings, that their subjects are 
bound, whatever they say or do, not only to submit, but also to 
praise it.” — Idem, ThijeskSi ii. 1, 30. ' J, 
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Do I not see that the wicked and the good king, he that is 
hated and he that is beloved, have the one as much 
reverence paid him as the other ? My predecessor was, 
and my successor shall be, served with the same ceremony 
and state. If my subjects do me no harm, ’tis no evidence 
of any good affection; why should I look upon it as such, 
seeing it is not in their power to do it if they would ? hTo 
one follows me or obeys my commands, upon the account 
of any friendship betwixt him and me ; there can l>e no 
contracting of friendship, where there is so little relation 
and correspondence : my own height has put me out of the 
familiarity of and intelligence with men : there is too great 
disparity and disproportion betwixt us. They follow me 
either upon the account of decency or custom ; or rather 
my fort-une, than me, to increase their own. All they say 
to me, or do for me, is but outward paint, appearance, their 
liberty being on all parts restrained by the great power and 
authority I have over them. I see nothing about me but 
what is dissembled and disguised. 

The Emperor Julian being one day applauded by his 
courtiers for his exact justice : “ I should be proud of these 
praises,” said he, did they come from persons that durst 
condemn or disapprove the contrary, in case I should do 
it.” ^ All the real advantages of princes are common to 
them with men of meaner condition (’tis for the gods to 
mount winged horses and feed upon ambrosia) : they have 
no other sleep, nor other appetite than we ; the steel they 
arm themselves withal, is of no better temper than that we 
also use ; their crowns neither defend them from the rain 


Ammianus Mareellinus, xxii, 10. 
“ Aurelius Victor, art. Diocletian. 
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111 Anacliarsis’ opinion, tlie bappiest state of government 
would "be where, all other things being equal, precedency 
should be measured out by the virtues, and repulses by the 
■ vices ■of'inend' ' 

When King Pyrrhus prepared for his expedition into 
Italy, his wise counsellor Cyneas, to make him sensible of 
the vanity of his ambition : Well, sir,’* said he, '‘to what 
end do you make all this mighty preparation “ To 
^nxake myself master of Italy,” replied the king. “ And 
what after that is done ? ” said Cyneas. “I will pass over 
into Gaul and Spain,” said the other. “ And what then?” 
“ I will then go to subdue Africa ; and lastly, when I have 
brought the whole world to my subjection, I will sit down 
and rest content at my own ease.” “ For God sake, sir,” 
replied Cyneas, “ tell me what hinders that you may not, if 
you please, be now in the condition you speak of ? Why 
do you not now at this instant, settle yourself in the state 
you seem to aim at, and spare all the labour and hazard 
you interpose ? ” ^ 

“ Nimirum, quia non bene norat, qiife esset habendi 
Finis, et oranino quoad crescat vera voliiptas.” ^ 

I will conclude ivith an old versicle, that I think very apt 
to the purpose. “ Mores ciiique sui fingunt fortunam.” ^ 


CHAPTEE XLIII. 

OF SUMPTUARY LAWS. 

The way by which our laws attempt to regulate idle and 
vain expenses in meat and clothes, seems to be quite con- 

^ Plutarch, Banquet of the Seven Sages, c. 13. 

“ Idem, Pyrrhus, e. 7. 

3 Truly because they do not know what is the proper limit of 
acquisition, and how far real pleasure extends.” — Lucretius, v. 
1431. The text has quia non cognovit, 

’ “Every man frames his own fortune.”* — CORNELIUS Nepos, 
Life of Atiicus^ c. ii. 

I. 
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trary to the end designed. Tlie be to 

beget in men a contempt of silks and gold, as vain, fiivo- 
lous, and useless ; whereas we augment to them the 
honours, and enhance the value of such things, which, 
sure, is a very improper way to create a disgust. For to 
enact that none but princes shall eat turbot, shall wear 
velvet or gold lace, and interdict these things to the people, 
what is it but to bring them into a greater esteem, and to 
set everyone more agog to eat and wear them ^ Fet kings 
leave these ensigns of grandeur ; they have others * 
enough besides ; those excesses are more excusable in any 
other than a prince. We may learn by^ the example of 
several nations better ways of exterior distinction of quality 
(which, truly, I conceive to be very requisite in a state) 
enough, without fostering to this purpose such corruption 
and manifest inconvenience. ’Tis strange how suddenly 
and with how much ease custom in these indifferent things 
establishes itself and becomes authority. We had scarce 
worn cloth a year, in compliance with the court, foi the 
mourning of Henry II., but that silks were already grown 
into such contempt with every one, that a man so clad 
was presently concluded a citizen : silks were divided 
betwixt the physicians and surgeons, and though all othm* 
people almost went in the same habit, there was,^ notynth- 
standing, in one thing or other, sufficient distinction of the 
several Conditions of men. How suddenly do greasy 
chamois and linen doublets become the fashion in our 
armies, whilst all neatness and richness of habit fall into 
contempt ? Fet kings but lead the dance and begin to 
leave oif this expense, and in a naonth the business will be 
done throughout the kingdom, without edict or ordinance ; 
we shall all foUow. It should be rather proclaimed, on the 
contrary, that no one should wear scarlet or goldsmiths 
work, but courtezans and tumblers. 

Zeleucus with the like invention, reclaimed the corrupted 
manners of the Locrians.^ His laws were, that no free 
woman should be allowed any more than one maid to 
follow her, unless she was drunk : nor was to stir out of 
the city by night, wear jewels .of gold about her, or go m 


* Biodorus Siculus, xii. 20. 
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an embroidered robe, iiiiless sliewas a professed and public 
prostitute : that bravos excepted, no man was to wear a 
gold ring, nor be seen in one of those effeminate robes 
woven in the city of Miletnm. By which infamous excep- 
tions, he discreetly diverted his citizens from superfluities 
and pernicious pleasures, and it was a project of great 




utility to attract men by honour and ambition to their 
duty and obedience. 

Our kings can do what they please in such external 
^ reformations ; their own inclination stands in this case for 
a law: “ quicquid principes faciunt, prsecipere videntnr.’’^ 

Whatever is done at court passes for a rule through the 
the rest of France. Let the courtiers fair out with these 
abominable breeches, that discover so much of those parts 
should be concealed ; these great bellied doublets, that make 
us look like I know not what, and are so unfit to admit of 
arms; these long effeminate locks of hair; this foolish 
custom of kissing what we present to our equals, and our 
hands in saluting them, a ceremony in former times only 
due to princes. Let them not permit that a gentleman 
shall appear in place of respect without his sword, un- 
buttoned and untrussed, as though he came from the 
house of office ; and that, contrary to the custom of our 
forefathers and the particular privilege of the nobles of 
this kingdom, we stand a long time bare to them in what 
place soever, and the same to a hundred others, so many 
tiercelets and quartelets of kings we have got nowadays 
and also other the like innovations and degenerate customs; 
they will see them all presently vanish and cried down. 

These are, ’tis true, hut superficial errors ; but they are of ' . 

ill augury, and enough to inform us that the whole fabric ^ i 

is crazy and tottering, when we see the roughcast of our ; 

walls to cleave and split. ; 

Plato in his Laws^ esteems nothing of more pestiferous 
consequence to his city than to give young men the liberty 
of introducing any change in their habits, gestures, dances, 
songs and exercises, from one form to another; shifting 
from this to that, hunting after novelties, and applauding 
the inventors ; by which means manners are corrupted and 
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tlie oid mstitutioiis come to be nauseated and despised. 
In all things* saving only in those that are evil, a change 
is to be feared ; even the change of seasons, winds, viands, 
and humours. And no laws are in their true credit, but 
such to which G-od has given so long a continuance that no 
one knows their beginning, or that there erer was any 
other. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

OP SLEEP. 

Heason directs that we should always go the same way, 
but not always at the same pace. And, consequently, 
though a wise man ought not so much to give the reins to 
human passions as to let him deviate from the right path, 
he may, notwithstanding, without prejudice to his duty, 
leave it to them to hasten or to slacken his speed, and not 
fix himself like a motionless and insensible Colossus. 
Could virtue itself put on flesh and blood, I believe the 
pulse would beat faster going on to an assault than in 
going to dinner: that is to say, there is a necessity she 
should heat and be moved upon this account. I have 
taken notice, as of an extraordinary thing, of some great 
men, who in the highest enterprises and most important 
afiairs have kept themselves in so settled and serene a calm, 
as not at all to break their sleep. Alexander the Great, 
on the day assigned for that furious battle betwixt him 
and Darius, slept so profoundly and so long in the morning, 
that Parmenio was forced to enter his chamber, and 
coming to his bedside, to call him several times by his 
name, the time to go to fight compelling him so to do. 
The Emperor Otho, having put on a resolution to kill him- 
self that night, after having settled his domestic afiairs, 
divided his money amongst his servants, and set a good 
edge upon a sword he had made choice of for the purpose, 
and now staying only to be satisfied whether all his friends 
had retired in safety, he fell into so sound a sleep that the 
gentlemen of his chamber heard him snore. The death of 
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iMs emperor has in. it circumstances paralleling that of 
the great Cato, and particularly this just related : for Cato 
being ready to despatch himself, whilst he only stayed his 
hand in expectation of the return of a messenger he had 
sent to bring him news whether the senators he Had sent 
away were put out from the port of Utica, he fell into so 
sound a sleep, that they heard him snore in the next room; 
and the man, whom he had sent to the port, having 
awakened him to let him know that the temj>estuoiis 
weather had hindered the senators from putting to sea, he 
despatched away another messenger, and composing again 
himself in the bed, settled to sleep, and slept till by the return 
of the last messenger he had certain intelligence they were 
goiie.^ We may here further compare him with Alexander 
in the great and dangerous storm that threatened him by 
the sedition of the tribune Metellus who, attempting to 
publish a decree for the calling in of Pompey with his 
army into the city, at the time of Catiline’s conspiracy, 
was* only and that stoutly opposed by Cato, so that very, 
sharp language and bitter menaces passed betwixt them in 
the senate aboxit that alfair ; but it was the next day, in 
the forenoon, that the controversy was to be decided ; 
where Metellus, besides the favour of the people, and of 
Osesar — at that time of Pompey’ s faction — ^was to appear 
accompanied with a rabble of slaves and gladiators ; and 
Cato only fortified with his own courage and constancy ; so 
that liis relations, domestics, and many virtuous people of 
his friends were in great apprehensions for him ; and to 
that degree, that some there -were who passed over the 
whole night without sleep, eating, or drinking, for the 
danger they saw him running into ; his wife and sisters 
did nothing but weep and torment themselves in his house ; 
whereas he, on the contrary, comforted every one, and after 
having supped after his usual manner, went to bed, and 
slept profoundly till morning, when one of liis fellow- 
tribunes roused him to go to the encounter. ■ The know- 
ledge we have of the greatness of this man’s courage by 
the rest of his life, may warrant us certainly to judge that 
his indijfierence proceeded from a soul so much elevated 


^ Plutarch, Life of Cato of Utica, c. 19. 
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aboTe such accidents, that he disaamea to let it tane aiiv 
more hold of his fancy than any ordinary incident, 

In the naval engagement that Augustus won of Sextus 
Pompeius in Sicily, just as they were to begin the fight, 
he wL so fast asleep that his friends were compelled to 
wake him to give the signal of battle: and this was it that 
gave Mark Antony afterwards occasion to reproach liini 
that he had not the courage so much as with open eyes to 
behold the order of his own squadrons, and not to have 
dared to present himself before the soldiers, till first 
Ao-rippa had brought him news of the victory obtained. 
But as to the young Marius, who did much worse (for the 
day of his last battle against Sylla, after he had marshalled 
his army and given the word and signal of battle, he laid 
Ifiin down under the shade of a tree to repose himself , and 
fell so fast asleep that the rout and flight of his men could 
hardly waken him, he having seen nothing of the fight), he 
is said to have been at that time so extremely spent and 
worn out with labour and want of sleep, that nature ^>uld 
hold out no longer. ISTow, upon what has been said, the 
physicians may determine whether sleep be so nece^ary 
that our lives depend upon it : for we read that King 
Perseus of Macedoii, being prisoner at Eome, was killed by 
beino- kept from sleep ; but Pliny instances such as Imve 
lived long without sleep. Herodotus speaks of nations 
where the men sleep and wake by half-years. And they 
who write the life of the sage Epimeiiides, affirm that he 
slept seven-and-fifty years together. 


CHAPTER XLY. 


CE BATTLE OE BEEUX. 

IX ^ is remarkable for several extra- 
but such as have no great kindness 

in which the Catholics, under the command 
I the Constable de Montmorency, defeated 
1/1 Oil 'hv f.'hA Prince de Conde. See bismondi, 
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for M, de Clnise nor mncli favour liis reputation, are v^illing 
to have liim tli ought to blame, and that his making a halt 
and delaying time with the forces he commanded, whilst 
the Constable, who was general of the army, was racked 
through and through with the enemy’s artillery, his 
battalion routed, and himself taken prisoner, is not to be 
excused ; and that he had much better have run the hazard 
of charging the enemy in flank, t han staying for the advan- 
tage of falling in upon the rear, to suffer so great and so 
important a loss! But, besides what the event demon- 
strated, he who will consider it without passion or pre- 
judice, will easily he induced to confess that the aim and 
design not of a captain only, but of every private soldier, 
ought to regard the victory in general ; and that no parti- 
cular occurrences, how nearly soever they may concern his 
own interest, should divert him from that pursuit. Philo- 
poemen,^ in an encounter with Machanidas, having sent 
befc^e a good strong party of his archers and slingers to 
begin the skirmish, and these being routed and hotly pur- 
sued by the enemy, who, pushing on the fortune of tlieir 
arms and in that pursuit passing by the battalion where 
Pliilopoemen was, though his soldiers were impatient to 
fall on, he did not think fit to stir from his post nor to 
present himself to the enemy to relieve his men, but having 
suffered these to be chased and cut in pieces before his 
face, charged in upon the enemy’s foot when he saw them 
left unprotected by the horse, and notwithstanding that 
they were Lacaedemonians, yet taking them in the nick, 
when thinking themselves secure of the victory they began 
to disorder their ranks ; he did this business with great 
facility, and then put himself in pursuit of Machanidas. 
Which case is very like that of Monsieur de Guise. 

In that bloody battle betwixt Agesilaus and the Boeotians, 
which Xenophon,^ who was present at it, reports to be the 
sharpest that he had ever seen, Agesilaus waived the ad- 
vantage that fortune presented him, to let the Boeotian 
battalions pass by and then to charge them in the rear, 
how certain soever he might make himself of the victory, 
judging it would rather be an effect of conduct than 

^ Phitarch, in vita, c. 6. 

- Quoted by Plutarch, Life of Agesilaus. 
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valour to proceed tliatwaj; and, tlierefore, to show his 
prowess, rather chose with a inarYeilous ardour of courage 
to charge them in the front ; hut he was well beaten and 
well wounded for his pains, and constrained at last to 
disengage himself, and to take the course he had at first 
neglected ; opening his battalion to gire way to this torrent 
of Boeotians, and they being passed by, taldng notice that 
they marched in disorder, like men who thought them- 
selves out of danger, he pursued and charged them in 
flank ; yet could not so prevail as to bring it to so general 
a rout, but that they leisurely retreated, still facing about 
upon him till they had retired to safety. 


CHAPTEE XLTI, 


OF NAMES. 

What variety of herbs soever are shuffled together in the 
dish, yet the whole mass is swallowed up under one name 
of a pallet. In like manner, undei* the consideration of 
names, I will make a hodge-podge of divers articles. 

Every nation has certain names, that, I know not why, 
are taken in no good sense, as with us, John, William, 
Benedict. In the genealogy of princes, also, there seem 
to be certain names fatally affected, as the Ptolemies of 
Egypt, the Henries in England, the Charleses in Prance, 
the Baldwins in Blander s, and the Williams of our ancient 
Aquitaine, from whence, ’tis said, the name of C-uyenne 
has its derivation ;V which would seem far fetched were 
there not as crude derivations in Plato himself. 

Item, 'tis a frivolous thing in itself, but nevertheless 
worthy to be recorded for the strangeness of it, that is 
wiutten by an eyewitness, that Henry Duke of Xormandy, 
son of Henry II., Hing of England, making a great feast 
in Prance, the concourse of nobility and gentry were so 

^ Aquitania, the old designation of the country —L’ Aquitaine, 
L’Aquienne, La^Guienne. 
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great, that being, for sports’ sake, divided into troops, 
according to their names, in the first troop, which consisted 
of Williams, there were found an hundred and ten knights 
sitting at the table of that name, without reckoning the 
ordiiiarv gentlemen and servants. 

It is as pleasant to distinguish the tables by the names 
of the guests, as it was in the Emperor Geta, to distinguish 
the several courses of his meat bj the first letters of the 
• meats themselves ; so that those that began with B, were 
served up together, as brawn, beef, bream, bustards, becca- 
ficos ; and so of the others. Item, there is a saying, that 
it is a good thing to have a good name, that is to say, 
credit and a good repute ; but, besides this, it is really 
convenient to have a well -sounding name, such as is easy 
of pronunciation and easy to be remembered, by reason 
that kings and other great persons do by that means the 
more easily know and the more hardly forget us ; and 
indeed, of our own servants we more frequently call and 
employ those whose names are most ready upon the tongue. 
I myself have seen Henry II., when he could not for his 
heart hit of a gentleman’s name of our country of Gascony, 
and moreover, was fain to call one of the queen’s maids of 
honour, by the general name of her race, her own family 
name being so difficult to pronounce or remember. And 
Socrates thinks it worthy a father’s care to give fine names 
to his children. 

Item, ’tis said, that the foundation of Notre Dame la 
Grande, at Poitiers, took its original from hence, that a 
debauched young fellow formerly living in that place, 
having got to him a wench, and, at her first coming in, 
asking her name, and being answered that it was Mary, he 
felt himself so suddenly darted through with the awe of 
religion and the reverence to that sacred name of the 
Blessed Virgin, that he not only immediately sent the girl 
away, but became a reformed man and so continued the 
remainder of his life; and that, in consideration of this 
miracle, there was erected upon the place where this young 
man’s house stood, first a chapel dedicated to our Lady 
and afterwards the church that we now see standing there. 
This vocal and auricular reproof wrought upon the con- 
science, and that right into the soul; this that follows, 
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insinnat&cl itself merely by tbe senses, Pytliagoras being 
in company with some wild young fellows, and pereeiviiig 
that, heated with the feast, they complotted to go violate 
an honest house, commanded the singing Avench to alter 
her wanton airs; and by a solemn, grave, and spondaic 
music^ gently enchanted and laid asleep their ardour/ 

Item, will not posterity say that our modern reformation 
has been wonderfully delicate and exact, in having not 
only combatted errors and vices, and filled the world wuth ^ 
devotion, humility, obedience, peace, and all sorts of virtue ; 
but in having proceeded so far as to quarrel with our 
ancient baptismal names of Charles, Louis, Francis, to fill 
the world with Methuselahs, Ezekiels, and Malachis, names 
of a more spiritual sound ? A gentleman, a neighbour of 
mine, a great admirer of antiquity, and who was always 
extolling the excellences of former times in comparison with 
this present age of ours, did not, amongst the rest, forget 
to dwell upon the lofty and magnificent sound of ^ the 
gentlemen’s names of those days, Don G-rumedan, Que- 
dregan, Agesilan, which but to hear named he conceived 
to denote other kind of men than Pierre, Gruillot, and 
Michel. ^ ’ 

Item, 'I am mightily pleased with Jacques Amyot for 
leaving, throughout a whole French oration, the Latin 
names entire, without varying and garbling them to give 
them a French cadence. It seemed a little harsh and 
rough ajb first; but already custom, by the authority of his 
Plutarch, has overcome that novelty. I have often wushed 
that such as write histories in Latin would leave our names 
as they find them and as they are ; for in making Yaude- 
mont into Yallemontanus, and metamorphosing names to 
make them suit better with the G-reek or Latin, we know 
not where we are, and with the persons of the men lose 
the benefit of the story. 

To conclude, ’tis a scurvy custom and of very ill conse- 
quence that we have in our kingdom of France to call 
every one by the name of his manor or seigneury; ’tis 
the thing in the world that the most prejudices and con- 
founds families and descents. A younger brother of a 

^ Sextus Empiricus, Advers. Mathem., book vi. 
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good family, liaying a iiiaBor left him by Ms father, by the 
name of -which he has been known and honoured, cannot 
handsomely leave it; ten years after his decease it falls 
into the hands of a scranger, who does the same: do but 
judge whereabouts we shall be concerning the knowledge 
of these men. We need look no further for examples than 
our own royal family, where every partition creates a new 
sirnaine, whilst, in the meantime, the original of the family 
is totally lost. There is so great liberty taken in these 
mutations, that I have not in my time seen any one advanced 
by fortune to any extraordinary condition who has not 
presently had genealogical titles added to him, new and 
unknown to his father, and who has not been inoculated 
into some illustrious stem by good-luck ; and the obscurest 
families are the most apt for falsification. How many 
gentlemen have we in France who by their own account are 
of royal extraction? more, I think, than who will confess 
th^ are not. Was it not a pleasant passage of a friend of 
mine ? There were several gentlemen assembled together 
about the dispute of one seigneur with another ; which 
other had, in truth, some pre-eminence of titles and alliances 
above the ordinary gentry. Upon the debate of this pre- 
rogative, every one, to make himself equal to him, alleged, 
this one extraction, that another ; this, the near resemblance 
of name, that, of arms ; another, an old worm-eaten patent ; 
the very least of them was great-grandchild to some foreign 
king. When they came to sit down to dinner, my friend, 
instead of taking his place amongst them, retiring with 
most profound conges, entreated the company to excuse 
him for having hitherto lived with them at the saucy rate 
of a companion ; hut being now better informed of their 
quality, he would begin to pay them the respect due to 
their birth and grandeur, and that it would ill become him 
to sit down among so many princes; ending this farce 
with a thousand reproaches: ‘‘Let us, in God’s name, 
satisfy ourselves with what our fathers were contented 
with, with what we are. We are great enough, if we 
rightly understand how to maintain it. Let us not disown 
the fortune and condition of our ancestors, and let us lay 
aside these ridiculous pretences, that can never be wanting 
to any one that has the impudence to allege them/’ 
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Arms have no more secnritv thaa sirnames. I bear 
azare powdered with trefoils or, with a lion’s paw of the 
same armed gnles in fesse. What privilege has this to 
contintie particular! v in my house? A son-in-law will 
transport it into another family, or some paltry purchaser 
will make them his first arms. There is nothing 'wherein 
there is more change and eonfusion. 

But this consideration leads me, perforce; into another 
subject. Let us pry a little narrowly into, and, in God’s 
name, examine upon what foundation we erect this glory 
and reputation for which the world is turned topsy-turvy : 
wherein do we place this renown that we hunt after with 
so much pains? It is, in the epd, Peter or William that 
carries it, takes it into his possession, and whom it only 
concerns. 0 what a valiant faculty is hope, that in a 
mortal subject, and in a moment, makes nothing of usurp- 
ing infinity, immensity, eternity, and of supplying ^its 
master’s indigence, at its pleasure, with all things he can 
imagine or desire I Nature has given us this passion for a 
pretty toy to play withal. And this Peter or William, 
what is it but a sound when all is done? or three or four 
dashes with a pen, so easy to be varied tliat I would fain 
know to whom is to be attributed the glory of so many 
victories, to Guesquin, to Glesqnin, or to Gueaquin?^ and 
yet there would be something of greater moment in the 
case than in Lucian,^ that Sigma should serve Tau with a 
process; for, 

‘‘Non levia ant Indicia petnntnr 

the chase is there in very good earnest : the question is, 
which of these letters is to be rewarded for so many sieges, 
battles, wounds, imprisonments, and seiwices done to the 
crown of Prance by this famous constable ? 

Nicholas I)enisot'*<» never concerned himself further than 

^ The actual name is, as in Froissart « Du Gnesclin, though the 
old writers variously call him Guesquin, Du Gnedin, Du Guyaquin, 
Du Guesquin, Guesquinius, GuescHnius, Guesquinas, dire. 

^ Judgment of the Vowels. 

‘ They aim at no slight or trivial rewards.” — Mne,id^ xii. 764. 
Painter and poet, horn at Mans, 1515, 
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the letters of his name, of wMch lie has altered the whole 
' contexture to huild up by anagram the Count d’Alsinois, 

whom he has handsomely endowed with the glory of his 
i poetry and painting. The historian Suetonius ^ was satis- 

j hed with only the meaning of his name, which made him 

i cashier his father’s sirname, Lenis, to leave Tranquillus 

I successor to the reputation of his writings. Who would 

believe that Captain Bayard^ should have no honour but 
* what he derives from the deeds of Peter Terrail ; and that 
Antonio Iscalin^ should sufer himself to his face to be 
robbed of the honour of so mauy navigations and commands 
at sea and land by Captain Paulin and the Baron de ia 
Garde ? Secondly, these are dashes of the pen common to 
a thousand people. How many are there, in every family, 
of the same name and sirname ? and how* many more in 
several families, ages, and countries ? History tells us of 
three of the name of Socrates, of five Platos, of eight 
Aristotles, of seven Xenophons, of twenty Demetrinses, 
and of twenty Theodores; and how many more she was 
not acquainted with we may imagine. Who hinders my^ 
groom from calling himself Poinpey the Great *? But after 
all, what virtue, what authority, or what secret springs are 
there that fix upon my deceased groom, or the other 
Pompey, who had his head cut ofi in Egypt, this glorious 
I'enown, and these so much honoured flourishes of the pen, 
i so as to be of any advantage to them ? 

“ Id cinerem et manes credis curare sepultos ? ” ^ 

What sense have the two companions in greatest esteem 

^ Life of Otlio, c. 10. 

^ Pierre du Terrail, Chevalier de Bayard. 

^ Antonio Iscalin, called Paulin, from the place of his birth, a 
town in the Albigeois, and who is called in De Thou’s History, 

’ Antonius Iscalinus Adhemarus (and oftener Adjemarus), Poliniiis 

Garda. He took the name of De la Garde from a corporal of that 
name, who passing one day through Paulin with a company of 
foot-soldiers, took a fancy to him and carried him off with him to 
make him his boy. He distinguished himself by his wit, valour, 
and conduct in tlie several employments which he had, as general 
of the galleys, ambassador to the Porte and to England. See his 
eulogium in Brantome’s Memoirs of Illustrious Men. 

^ ‘‘ Do you believe the dead regard such things V^’—JEmkU iv, 34. 
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amongst men, Epaminondas, of this fine Terse that has 
been so many ages current in his praise, 

“ Consiliis nostris Ians est attrita Laconiim;” ^ 

or Africanus, of this other, 

“ A sole exoriente, supra Masotis Paludes 
Nemo est qui factis me cequiparare qiieat.” ^ 

Survivors indeed tickle themselves with these fine phrases, 
and by them incited to jealousy and desire, inconsiderately 
and according to their own fancy, attribute to the dead 
this their own feeling, vainly flattering themselves that 
they shall one day in turn be capable of the same character. 
However, 

Ad hoec se 

Romanus, Graiusque, et Barbaras incluperator 
Erexit ; causas discriminis atque laboris f. 

Inde liabuit : tanto major faiiias sitis est, quam 
Virtutis.”* 


CHAPTER XLYII 


OF THE -CrNOEETAINTY OF OUE JUDGMENT. 


Well savs this verse 


ds TToXvg vofiog hOa ical tv9a. 


* “ The glory of the Spartans is extinguished by my counsels.”— 
OlOEEO, Ticsc. Quces,, V. 17. 

^ “ From where the sun rises over the Palus Mceotis, to where it 
sets, there is no one whose acts can compare with mine.” — Idem, 
ibid. 

“ For these the Roman, the Greek, the Barbarian commander 
hath aroused himself ,; hath undergone danger and toil : so much 
greater is the thirst for fame than the thirst for 'vfirtue.”— Juvenal, 
X. 137. 

^ “ There is everywhere enough liberty of arguing both for and 
against, on both siaes,”-r-J7iad^, xx. 249. 
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. ' For' example ■ 

“ Vince Annibarj e non seppe usar pox 
Ben la vittoriosa sua ventura. ” ^ 

Snell as would improve this argument, and condemn the 
oversight of our leaders in not pushing home the victory at . 
Moncoiitour, or accuse the King of Spain of not knowing 
how to make his best use of the advantage he had against 
us at St. Quentin, may conclude these oversights to pro- 
ceed from a soul already drunk with success, or from a 
spirit which, being full and overgorged with this beginning 
of good fortune, had lost the appetite of adding to it, 
already having enough to do to digest what it had taken 
in : he has his arms full, and can embrace no more : un- 
worthy of the benefit fortune has conferred upon him and 
the advantage she had put into his hands : for what utility 
does he’ reap from it, if, notwithstanding, he give his 
en«my z'espite to rally and make head against him? What 
hope is there that he will dare at another time to attack 
an enemy reunited and recomposed, and armed anew with 
anger and revenge, who did not dare to pursue them when 
routed and unmanned by fear ? 

“ Dum fortuna calet, dum conficit omnia terror.” ^ 



But withal, what better opportunity can he expect than 
that he has lost? ’Tis not here, as in fencing, where the 
most hits gain the prize ; for so long as the enemy is on 
foot, the game is new to begin, and that is not to be called 
a victory that puts not an end to the war. In the encounter 
where Caesar had the worst, near the city of Oricum, he 
reproached Pompey’s soldiers that he had been lost had 
their general known how to overcome ; and afterwards 
clawed him in a very different fashion when it came to his 
turn. ■ ■ 

But why may not a man also argue, on the contrary, that 

^ “ Hannibal conquered, but knew not liow to make the best use 
of Ms victories.” — Petrarch, So7i, 83. 

^ August 10, 1556. 

3 Whilst fortune’s in the heat, and terror seizes upon all the 
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it is the effect of a precipitous and insatiate spirit not to 
know how to bound and restrain its coveting ; that it is to 
abuse the favours of G-od to exceed the measure He has 
prescribed them : and that again to throw a man’s self 
into danger after a victor j obtained is again to expose 
himself to the mercy of fortune: that it is one of the 
greatest discretions in the rule of war not to drive an 
enemy to despair? Sylla and Marius in the social war, 
having defeated the Marsians, seeing yet a body of reserve 
that, prompted by despair, was coming on like enraged brutes 
to dash in upon them, thought it not convenient to stand their 
charge. Had not Monsieur de Foix’s ardour transported 
him so furiously to pursue the remains of the victory of 
Eavenna, he had not obscured it by his own death. And 
yet the recent memory of his example served to preserve 
Monsieur d’ Anguien from the same misfortune at the battle 
of Serisoles. ’Tis dangerous to attack a man you have 
deprived of all means to escape but by his arms, for nei^es- 
sity teaches violent resolutions : “ gravissimi sunt morsus 
irritatae necessitatis.” ^ 

“ Vincitur baud gratis, jugulo qui provocat hostem.”'^ 

This was it that made Pharax withhold the King of Lace- 
daemon, who had won a battle against the Mantineans, 
from going to charge a thousand Argians, who had escaped 
in an entire body from the defeat, but rather let them steal 
off at liberty, that he might not encounter valour whetted 
and enraged by mischance.^ Clodomir, King of Aquitaine, 
after his victory pursuing Gondemar, King of Burgundy, 
beaten and making off as fast as he could for safety, com- 
pelled him to face about and make head, wherein his obsti- 
nacy deprived him of the fruit of his conquest, for he there 
lost his life. 

In like manner, if a man were to choose whether he 
would have his soldiers richly and sumptuously accoutred 
or armed only for the necessity of the matter in hand, tliis 
argument would step, in to favour the first, of which 

^ ‘‘Enraged necessity bites deepest. “ — PoRTius Latko. Declam. 

^ “He who presents himself to the foe, sells his life dear.”— 
LucaK/ iv. 275. 

^ Diodorus Siculus, xii. 25. 
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opinion was Sertorius, PHilopoemeii, Brutus, Csesar/ and 
otliers, that it is to a soldier an enflaming of courage and a 
spur to glory to see liiinself in brave attire ; and withal a 
motive to be more obstinate in fight, having his arms, 
which are in a manner his estate and whole inheritance, to 
defend ; which is the reason, says Xenophon,'*^ why those 
of Asia carried their wives and concubines, with their 
choicest jewels and greatest wealth, along with them to 
the wars. But then these arguments would be as ready to 
stand up for the other side ; that a general ought rather to 
lessen in his men their solicitude of preserving themselves 
than to increase it ; that by such means they will be in a 
double fear of hazarding their persons, as it will be a double 
temptation to the enemy to fight with gi-eater resolution 
where so great booty and so rich spoils are to be obtained ; 
and this very thing has been observed in former times, 
notably to encourage the Eomans against the Samnites. 
Antiochus, showing Hannibal the army he had raised, 
wonderfully splendid and rich in all sorts of equipage, asked 
him if the Eomans would be satisfied with that army? 

Satisfied? ’’ replied the other, "‘yes, doubtless, were their 
avarice never so great.” '■* Lycurgus not only forbad his 
soldiers all manner of bravery in their equipage, but, more- 
over, to strip their conquered enemies, because he would, 
as he said, that poverty and frugality should shine with 
the rest of the battle."^ 

At sieges and elsewhere, where occasion draws us near 
to the enemy, we willingly suffer our men to brave, rate, 
and affront him with all sorts of injurious language ; and 
not without some colour of reason : for it is of no little 
consequence to take from them all hopes of mercy and 
composition, by representing to them that there is no fair 
quarter to be expected from an enemy they have incensed 
to that degree, nor other remedy remaining but in victory. 
And yet Titellius found himself deceived in this way of 
proceeding ; for having to do with Otho, weaker in .the 
valour of his soldiers, long unaccustomed to war and effemi- 
nated with the delights of the city, he so nettled them at 

^ Suetonius, Ciesar, c. 67. 

^ Cyropjedia, iv. 4. ^ Aulus Qellius, V. 5. 

^ Phitarcli, Apothegms of the Lacedaemonians, art, Lycurgus. 
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last witli injurioixs laBguage, reproacliing th^m with 
cowardice and regret for tixe mistresses and eiitertaimnents 
they hud left behind at Eome, that by this means he 
inspired them with such resolution as no exhortation had 
had the power to have done, and himself made them fall 
upon him, with whom their own captains before could by 
no means prevail. And, indeed, when they are injuries 
that touch to the quick, it may very well fall out that lie 
who went unwillingly to work in the behalf of his prince 
will fall to’t with another sort of mettle when the quarrel 
is his own. 

Considering of how great importance is the preservation 
of the general of an army, and that the universal aim of 
an enemy is levelled directly at the head, upon which all 
the others depend, the course seems to admit of no dispute, 
which we know” has been taken by so many great captains 
of changing their habits and disguising their persons upon 
the point of going to engage. ISFevertheless, the iimon- 
venience a man by so doing runs into is not less than that 
he thinks to avoid ; for the captain, by this means being 
concealed from the knowledge of his own men, the courage 
they should derive from his presence and example happens 
by degrees to cool and to decay ; and not seeing the wonted 
marks ^ and ensigns of their leader, they presently conclude 
him either dead, or that, despairing of the business, he is 
gone to shift for himself. And experience shows us that 
both these ways have been successful and otherwise. 
What befel Pyrrhus in the battle he fought against the 
consul Levinus in Italy will serve us to both purposes; 
for though by shrouding his person under the armour of 
Megacles and making him wear his own, he undoubtedly 
preserved his own life, yet, by that very means, he was 
withal very near running into the other mischief of losing 
the battle. Alexander, Csesar, and Lucullus loved to 
make themselves known in a battle by rich accoutrements 
and armonr of a particular lustre and colour : Agis, Agesi- 
laus, and that great G-ilippns,® on the contrary, used to 
fight obscurely armed, and without any imj^erial attendance 
or distinction, 

^ As at the battle of Ivry, in the person of Henry the Great. 

^ Biodoras Sienlns, xfii. 33. 
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Amongst otker OYersiglits Pompey is charged witlial at 
the battle of Pharsalia, he is condemmed for making his 
army stand still to receive the enemy’s charge ; by reason 
that ” (I shall here steal Plutarch’s own words, -which are 
better than mine)^ “ he by so doing deprived himself of the 
violent impression the motion of running adds to the first 
shock of arms, and hindered that clashing of the combatants 
against one another which is wont to give them greater 
impetuosity and fury ; especially when they come to rush in 
with their utmost vigour, their courages increasing by the 
shouts and the career ; ’tis to render the soldiers’ ardour, as 
a man may say, more reserved and cold.” This is what 
he says. But" if Csesar had come by the worse, why might 
it not as well have been urged by another, that, on the 
contrary, the strongest and most steady posture of fighting 
is that wherein a man stands planted firm without motion ; 
and that they who are steady upon the march, closing up, 
and*reserving their force within themselves for the push of 
the business, have a great advantage against those who are 
disordered, and -who have already spent half their breath in 
running on precipitately to the charge? Besides that an 
army is a body made up of so many individual members, 
it is"impossible for it to move in this fury -with so exact a 
motion as not "to break the order of battle, and that the 
best of them are not engaged before their fellows can come 
on to help them. In that unnatural battle betwixt the two 
Persian brothers, the Lacedaemonian Clearehns, who com- 
manded the Greeks of Cyrus’ party, led them on softly and 
without precipitation to the charge ; but,^ coming within 
fifty paces, hurried them on full speed, hoping in so short a 
career both to keep their order and to husband their breath, 
and at the same time to give the advantage of impetuosity 
and impression both to their persons and their missile arms. 
Others have regulated this question as to their armies thus : 
if your enemy come full drive upon you, stand firm to 
receive him ; if he stand to I'eceive you, run full didve upon 
hini.^ 

In the expedition of the Emperor Charles Y . into Pro- 

^ Life of Porapey, c. 19. 

2 Plutarch, Precepts of Marriage, c. 34. 
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Teiiee, King Francis was put to clioose either to go meet 
hini in Italy or to await Mjn in liis own dominions ; wherein, 
thongli he Tery well considered of how great advantage it 
was to preserve his own territory entire and clear from the 
troubles of -war, to the end that being unexhausted of its 
stores, it might eontinually supply men and money at need ; 
that the necessity of war requires at every turn to spoil and 
lay waste the country before us, which" cannot very well 
be done upon one’s own ; to which may be added, that the * 
country -people do not so easily digest such a havoc by those 
of their own party as from an enemy, so that seditions and 
commotions might by such means be kindled amongst us ; 
that the licence of pillage and plunder (which are not to he 
tolerated at home) is a great ease and refreshment against 
the fatigues and sufferings of war ; and that he wdio has no 
other prospect of gain than his bare pay, will hardly be kept 
from running home, being but two steps from his wife and 
his own house; that he who lays the cloth is ever at" the ' 
charge of the feast ; that there is more alacrity in assaulting 
than defending ; and that the shock of a battle’s loss in our 
own bowels is so violent as to endanger the disjointing of 
the whole body, there being no passion so contagious as that 
of fear, that is so easily believed, or that so suddenly diffuses 
itself ; and that the cities that should hear the rattle of this 
tempest at their gates, that should take in their captains 
and soldiers yet trembling and out of breath, would be in 
danger in this heat and hurry to precipitate themselves upon 
some untoward resolution : notwithstanding all this, so it was 
that he chose to recal the forces he had. beyond the moun- 
tains and to suffer the enemy to come to him. For he 
might, on the other hand, imagine that, being at home and 
amongst his friends, he could not fail of plenty of all man- 
ner of conveniences ; the rivers and passes he had at his 
devotion would bring him in both provisions and money in 
all security, and without the trouble of convoy ; that he 
should find his subjects by so much the more affectionate to 
him, by how much their danger was more near and pressing ; 
that having so many cities and barriers to secure him, it 
would be in his power to give the law of battle at his own 
opportunity and advantage ; and that, if it pleased him to 
delay the time, under cover and at his ease he might see 
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his enemy founder and defeat himself with the difficulties, 
he was certain to encounter, being engaged in an ho stile 
country, where before, behind, and on every side war would 
be made upon him ; no means to refresh himself or to en- 
large his quarters, should diseases infest them, or to lodge 
his wounded men in safety ; no money, no victuals, but at | 

the point of the lance; no leisure to repose and take breath ; 
no knowledge of the ways or country to secure him from 
* ambushes and surprises; and in case of losing a battle, 
no possible means of saving the remains, hf either is there 
want of example in both these cases. . ! 

Scipio thought it much better to go and attack his enemy’ s 
teriitories in Africa than to stay at home to defend his own 
and to fight him in Italy, and it succeeded well with him. | 

But, on the contrary, Hannibal in the same war mined him- 
self by abandoning the conquest of a foreigii country, to go : ; 

and defend his own. The Athenians having left the enemy ' 

in tTieir own dominions to go over into Sicily, were not - 

favoured by fortune in their design ; but Agathocles, King j 

of Syracuse, found her favourable to him when he went ' 
over into Africa and left the war at home. 1 1 

By wliich examples we are wont to conclude, and with j ] 

some reason, that events, especially in war, for the most ' ; 

part depend upon fortune, who will not be governed by nor ; i 

submit unto human reasons and prudence, according to the 
poet, 

Et male coiisultis prethim est : prudeiitia faliit ; i : 

Nec fortuna prohat caiisas, sequiturqne merentes, J 

Sed vaga per cxinctos nnllo discrimine fertur. j 

Scilicet est aliud, quod nos cogatqiie regatque i 

Majus, et in proprias ducat mortalia leges.” ^ ; 

But, to take the thing right, it should seem that our counsels j ! 

and deliberations depend as much upon fortune as anything 1 1 

else we do, and that she engages our very reason and argii- ’ j 

ments in her uncertainty and confusion. “ We argue rashly | 

^ “ There mayd>e good in ill counsel : prudence is deceitful and j! 

uncertain : fortune does not inquire into causes as matter of course, 
nor aid the most deserving, but turns hither and thither -svithout ;; 

discrimination. For there is a greater power which directs ajid 
rules us, and conducts things accoi'ding to its own laws.” — M ani* ^ 'j 

LIUS, iv. 95. * 'll 
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and adventurously,” says Timseus in Plato, bv reason that 


CHAPTEE XLVin. 

OF 'WAE-HOESES, OE DESTEIEES. 

I HEEB have become a grammarian, I who never learned 
any language but by rote, and who do not yet know adiec 
rive, conjunction, or ablative. I think I have read that the 
Eonians had a sort of horses, by them called /itwaZcs or dex 
tmnoB which were either led horses, or horses iS on S 
seveial stages to be taken fresh upon occasion, and thcnee 
It IS that we call our horses of service d^triers ; and our 
romances commonly use the phrase of adestrer ioZccZ- 

They also called those that were 
taamed in such sort, that running full speed, side bv side 

Set wouS^rrlf armi^t aU 
ShaI V? ourselves from one to the 

othei, deml orios eguoB. The Numidian men-at-arms had 
alwa,ys a led horse in one hand, besides that they rode upon 

Sod™^b“ desultorurS 

^ riahentibus equos, inter aceriimam sEepe 

S^rat“tontr T transultare 

Menus ’” 'Sf.* ^Ifis, tamque docile equorum 

genus. There are many horses trained to help their 

sSrd to^fol*! appears with arilrawn 

sword, to fall both with mouth and heels upon any that 

ftont or oppose them: but it often happens that they do 
ore harm to their fnends than to their enemies; and 

their hold, to reducJ 
them again into order, when they are once engaged and 

of the^orae-multPi^^ leading along two horses, after the wanner 

of ii-L to learfrow « heat 

VI 11^x11/, DO leap trom a tired horse to a fresh one * so u'atp 

the men, and the horses so docile. “-Livy, xxih? 29 
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grapple<l, bywliicli means you remain at the mercy of tlieit 
quarrel. It happened very ill to Arty bins, general of tlie 
Persian army, fighting, man to man, with Onesilns, King 
of Salamis, to be mounted upon a horse trained after this 
manner, it being the occasion of his death, the squire of 
Onesilns cleaving the horse down with a scythe betwixt the 
shoulders as it was reared up upon his master.^ And what 
the Italians report, that in the battle of Fornova King 
Oharles’ horse, with kicks and plunges, disengaged his 
master from the enemy that pressed upon him, without 
which he he had been slain, sounds like a very great 
chance, if it be true.*'^ The Mamelukes make their boast 
that they have the most ready horses of any cavalry in the 
world ; that by nature and custom they were taught tO' 
known and distinguish the enemy, and to fall foul upon 
them with mouth and heels, according to a word or sign 
given; as also to gather up with their teeth darts and 
laisces scattered upon the field, and present them to their 
riders, on the word of command. ’Tis said, both of Csesar 
and Pompey, that amongst their other excellent qualities 
they were both very good horsemen, and particularly of 
Csesar, that in his youth, being mounted on the bare back,, 
without saddle or bridle, he could make the horse run, stop, 
and turn, and perfoiun all its airs, with his hands lehind 
him.'’ As nature designed to make of this person and of 
Alexander, two miracles of military art., so one would say 
she had done her utmost to arm them after an extraordinary 
manner: for every one knows that Alexander’s horse,. 
Bucephalus, had a head inclining to the shape of a bull; 
that he would suffer himself to be mounted and governed 

^ Herodotus, V. Ill, 112. 

^ In the narrative which Philip de Confines has given of this 
battle, in which he himself was present (lib. viii. ch. 6), he tells us 
of wonderful performances by the horse on which the king was 
mounted. The name of the horse Avas Savoy, and it was theinost 
beaxrtiful horse he had ever seen. During the battle the king was 
personally attacked, when he had nobody near him hut a valet de 
chambre, a little fellow, and not well armed. “ The king,” says 
Philip de Comines, “had the best horse under him in the world, 
and therewith he stood his ground bravely, till a number of his., 
men, not a great way from him, arrived at the critical minute. -I 

^ Plutarch, in vita, c. 5. 
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l>j none but bis master, and that be was so honoured after 
bis death as to ha^e a eitj erected to his name.^ Caesar 
had also one which had forefeet like those of a man, bis 
hoofs being divided in the form of fingers, which likewise 
w^as not to be ridden bj anj but Csesar himself, who after 
his death, dedicated his statue to the goddess Yenus.“ 

I do not willingly alight when I am once on horseback, 
for it is the place where, whether well or sick, I find myself 
most at ease. Plato® recommends it for health, as also ^ 
Pliny says it is good for the stomach and the joints. Let 
us go further into this matter since here we are. 

We read in Xenophon ^ a law forbidding any one who was 
m^rster of a horse to travel on foot. Trogus and Justin® 
say that the Parthians were wont to perform all offices and 
ceremonies, not only in war but also all afiairs whether 
public or piivate, make bargains, confer, entertain, take the 
air, and all on horseback ; and that the greatest distinction 
betwixt freemen and slaves amongst them was that the one 
rode on horseback and the other went on foot, an institution 
of which King Cyrus was the founder. 

There are several examples in the Eoman history (and 
Suetonius more particularly observes it of Csesar®) of cap- 
tains who, on pressing occasions, commanded their cavalry 
to alight, both by that means to take from them all hopes 
of flight, as also for the advantage they hoped in this sort 
of fight. “ Quo baud dubie, superat Romanus,’’” says Livy. 
And so the first thing they did to prevent the mutinies and 
insurrections of nations of late conquest was to take from 
them their arms and horses, and therefore it is that we so 
often meet in Caesar : “ arma proferri, jumenta produci, 
obsides dari jubet.'’*^ The 6-rand Signior to this day sufiers 
not a Christian or a Jew to keep a horse of his own 
throughout his empire. 

Our ancestors, and especially at the time they had war 
with the English, in all their greatest engagements and 

■ ^ Atilus Cfellius, V. 2. ^ Suetonius, Life of Caesar, c. 61. 

^ Laws, vii. ^ Cyrop^edia, iv. 3. 

® Justin, hook 41. ® Suetonius, in vita, c. 60. 

“ Wherein the Romans did questionless excel.” — Livy, ix. 22. 

He commaaided the arms to be produced, the horses brought 
out, and hostages to be given.” — De Bello Gall,, vii. 11. 
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pitclied battles fought for the most part on foot, that they 
might haye nothing but their own force, courage, and con- 
stancy to trust to in a quarrel of so great concern as life and 
honour. Ton stake (whateyer Chrysanthes in Xenophon ^ 
says to the contrary) your yaiour and your fortune upon 
that of your horse ; his wounds or death bring your person 
into the same danger; his fear or fury shall make you 
reputed rash or cowardly; if he haye an ill mouth, or will 
not answer to the spur, your honour must answer for it. 
And, therefore, I do not think it strange that those battles 
were more firm and furious than those that are fought on 
horseback: 

“Csedebant pariter, pariterque riiebant 
Victores victique ; neque his fuga nota, neque illis.” ^ 

Their battles were much better disputed. Nowadays 
there are nothing but routs : primus clamor atque impetus 
rem decemit.”^ And the means we choose to make use of 
in lo great a hazard should be as much as possible at our 
own command : wherefore I should adyise to choose weapons 
of the shortest sort, and such of which we are able to giye 
the best account. A man may repose more confidence in a 
sword he holds in his hand than in a bullet he discharges 
out of a p)istol, wherein there must he a concurrence of 
seyeral circumstances to make it perform its office, the 
powder, the stone, and the wheel : if any of which fail it 
endangers your fortune. A man himself strikes much 
surer than the air can direct his blow. 

“ Et, quo ferre velint, perraittere vulnera ventis : 

Ensis habet vires ; et gens qusecumque virorum est, 

Bella gerit gladiis. ” 

But of that weapon I shall speak more fully when I come 
to compare the arms of the ancients with those of modern 

* Cyropiedia, iv. 3. 

- “'They iiglit and fall pell-mell, victors and vanquished; flight 
nnthought of by either.''— jEneid, x. 756. 

The first shout, the first charge puts an end to the business.” 
—Livy. XXV. 41. 

^ Where it lists, the wind bestows the aiTOW' wound : the sword 
needs strength of arm: manly nations prefer to fight with the 
sword. ”-~-Lucan, vixi. 384. 
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use ; only, bv the way, the astonishment of the ear abated, 
which every one grows familiar with in a short time, I look 
upon it as a weapon of very little execution, and hope we 
shall one day lay it aside. That missile weapon which the 
Italians formerly made use of both with fire and by sling 
was much more terrible: they called a certain kind of 
javelin, ai*med at the point with an iron three feet long, that 
it might pierce through and through an a,rmecl man, 
Phalariea, wiiich they sometimes in the field darted by 
hand, sometimes from several sorts of engines for the 
defence of beleaguered places ; the shaft being rolled round 
with flax, wax, rosin, oil, and other combustible matter, 
took fire in its flight, and lighting upon the body of a man 
or his target, took away ail the use of arms and limbs. 
And yet, coming to close fight, I should think they would 
also damage the assailant, and that the camp being as it 
were planted with these flaming truncheons, would produce 
a common inconvenience to the whole crowd. 

Magnum stridens contorta Phalariea venit, 

Fulminis acta modo. ” ^ 

They had moreover, other devices which cuvstom made them 
perfect in (which seem incredible to us who have not seen 
them), by which they supplied the effects of our powder and 
shot.” They darted their spears with so great force as 
ofttimes to transfix two targets and two armed men at 
once, and pin them together. Neither was the eifect of 
their slings less certain of execution or of shorter carriage : 
“ Saxis globosis . , , funda, mare apertum incessentes . . . 
coronas modici circuli, magno ex intervallo loci, assueti 
trajicere, non capita modo hostium vulnerabant, sed quern 
locum destinassent.”^ Their pieces of battery had not only 
the execution but the thunder of our cannon also : * *ad 
ictus mcenium cum tenibili sonitu editos, pavor et trepi- 


* “ The Phalariea, launched like lightning, flies through the air 
with a loud rushing sound .” — Mneidy ix. 705. 

- Culling round stones from the beach for their slin^ ; and 
with these practising over the waves, so as from a great distance 
to throw within a very small circuit, they became able not only to 
wound an enemy in tile head, but hit any other part at pleasure. ” — 
Livy, xxxviii. 29. 
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datio cepit.” ^ Tlie G-auls, oiir kinsmen in Asia, abominated 
these treacherous missile arms, it being their use to fight, 

■with greater bravery, hand to hand. Non tarn patentibus 

plagis moventuT . . . nbi latior quam altior plaga est, 

etiam gloriosius se pugnare putant : iidem, qiiiim acnleus 

sagittse ant glandis abdit^e introrsus tenni vnlnere in ■ ‘ . 

speciem iirit . . . turn in rabiem et pndorem tarn parvge : 

perimentis pestis versi, prosternunt corpora hnmi ; a 

pretty description of something very like a harqnebiise- ; 

* shot. The ten thousand Greeks in their long and famous 
retreat met with a nation who very much galled them 
with great and strong hows, carrying arrows so long, that, 
taking them up, one might return them back like a dart, 
and with them pierce a buckler and an armed man through 
and through.^ The engines that Dionysius inveuted at 
Syracuse to shoot vast massy da,rts and stones of a pro- 
digious greatness, with so great impetuosity and at so great , 

a distance, came very near to our modern inventions. 

Eut in this discourse of horses and horsemanship, we are 
not to forget the pleasant posture of one Maistre Pierre Pol, S 

a doctor of divinity, upon his mule, whom Monstrelet reports | 

always to have ridden aside through the streets of Paris like ; 

a woman. He says also, elsewhere, that the Gascons had i 

terrible horses, that would wheel in their full speed, wliich 
the French, Picards, Flemings, and Erabanters looked upon j 

as a miracle, “ having never seen the like before,” which are 

^ Ms very words. . I ' : ■ 

CsBsar ^ speaking of the Suabians : ** in the charges they i | 

make on horseback,” says he, “ they often throw themselves : i ' 

oE to fight on foot, having taught their horses not to stir in 
the meantime from the place, to which they presently run ; j 

again upon occasion ; and according to their custom, nothing 

is so unmanly and so base as to use saddles or pads, and ", , 

^ ‘ At the battery of the walls, performed with a terrible noise, 
the defendants began to fear and tremble.” — Livy, xxxviii 5. i v ' ! 

“ “They are not so much concerned about large gashes— the ; ' 

bigger and deeper the wound, the more glorious do they esteem the ,1 

combat ; but when they find themselves tormented by some arrow- : ? 

head or bullet lodged wdthin, but presenting little outward show’ of ; i 

wound, transported with shame and anger to perish by so imper- | 

ceptible a destroyer, they fall to the ground. ’’—Idem, ibid., 21. 

Xenophon, Anab., V. 2. ^ Be Bello Gall., iv. h j . , 
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they despise sucli as make use of those conveniences : inso- 
much that, being but a very few in number, thev fear not to 
attack a great many.” That which I have formerly won- 
dered at, to see a horse made to perform all his airs "with a 

-v ■'^3,8 common with 

the Massilians, who rid their horses without saddle or 
bridie. 

^ Et gens, qucne nudo residens Massylia dorso, 
ura levi tlectit, frseiioriim nescia, virga. ” ^ 

Et Numidee infeni cingnnt.” - 

‘ Equi sine fr^nis, deforinis ipse cursus, rigida cervice, et 
extento eapite eurrentium.’^® 

King Alphonso,'^ he who first instituted the Order of the 
Band or Scarf in Spain, amongst other rules of the order 
gave them this, that they should never ride mule or mulet 
upon penalty of a mark of silver ; this I had latelv out of 
l^uevara s Letters, whoever gave these the title of Golden 
Epistles, had another kind of opinion of them thtp. I 
have. The courtier ^ says, that till his time it was a disgrace 
to a gentleman to ride on one of these creatures: but the 
Abyssmians, on the contrary, the nearer they are to the 
person of Prester John, love to be mounted upon large 
mules, for the greatest dignity and grandeur. 

Xenophon tells us,® that the Assyrians were fain to keep 
their horses fettered in the stable, they were so fierce and 
vicious ; and that it required so much time to loose and 
harness them, that to avoid any disorder this tedious pre- 
paiation might bring upon them in case of surprise, thev 
never sat down in their camp till it was first well fortified 
with ditches and ramparts. His Cyrus, who was so o-reat 
a master in all manner of horse service, kept his horses to 
their due work, and never suffered them to have anvthino' 

The Massylians, mounted on the bare backs of their horses 
frei<le fhem by a mere switch.” — LucAsr, ir. 682. ’ 

JEyieid^^^ ^^nmidians guiding their horses without bridles.”— 

T!*e career of a horse without a bridle is imgraceful ; the neck 
thrust out.”— Livy, XXXV. 11 . 

5 4 Leon and Castile, died 1350. 

« CyropiSS*^"^T ^e-^^hasar Castiglione, published in 1528. 
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to eat till first tliev liad earned it by the sweat of some hind 
of exercise. The Scythians when in the field and in scarcity 
of proyisions used to let their horses’ blood which they 
drank, and sustained themselyes by that diet : 

“ Venit et epoto Sarmata pastus equo.” ^ 

Those of Crete, being besieged by Metelliis, were in so great 
necessity for drink that they were fain to quench their thirst 
with their horses’ urine.*^ 

To show how much cheaper the Turkish armies support 
themselyes than our European forces, ’tis said, that besides 
the soldiers drink nothing but water and eat nothing but 
rice and salt flesh pulyerised (of which eyery one may easily 
carry about with him a month’s pi^ovision) they know how 
to feed upon the blood of their horses as well as the Musco- 
vite and Tartar, and salt it for their use. 

These new- discovered people of the Indies, when the 
Spaniards first landed amongst them, had so great an 
opMon both of the men and horses, that they looked upon 
the first as gods and the other as animals ennobled above 
their nature ; insomuch tliEit after they were sul>dued, 
coming to the men to sue for peace and pardon, and to bring 
them gold and provisions, they failed not to ofler of the 
same to the horses, with the same kind of harangue to them 
they had made to the others : interpreting their neighing 
for a language of truce and friendship. 

In the other Indies, to ride upon an elephant was the 
first and royal place of honour; the second to ride in a 
coach with four horses ; the third to ride upon a camel ; 
and the last and least honour to be carried or dtawn by one 
horse only.^ Some one of our late writers tells us that he has 
been in countries in those parts, where they ride upon oxen 
with pads, stirrups, and bridles, and very much at their ease. 

Quintus Fabius Maximus Eutilianus, in a battle with the 
Samnites, seeing his horse, after three or four charges, had 
failed of breaking into the enemy’s battalion, took this 
course, to make them unbridle all their horses and spur 

^ ‘‘ The Scythian conies, who feeds on horse-flesh.” — M artial, 
Spectac., lih. Ep. S, v. 4. 

* Val. Max.^vii. 6, ext. 1. ^ ^ Arrian, Hist. Inch, c. 17. 
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tlieir hardest, so that having nothing to check their career, 
they might through weapons and men open the wav to his 
foot, who by that means gave them a bloody defeat/ The 
same command was given by Quintus Fliivius Flacciis 
against the Celtiberians : Id quiim majore vi eqiioriim 
facietis, si effrsenatos in hostes equos immittis ; quod ssepe 
Eomanos equites cum laude fecisse sua, memoriae proditum 
est . . . detractisque frsenis, bis ultro eitroque cum magna 
strage hostium, infractis omnibus hastis, transcuiTerunt'’ " 

The Duke of Muscovy was anciently obliged to pay this 
reverence to the Tartars, that when they sent an embassy to 
him he went out to meet them on foot, and presented them 
with a goblet of mares’ milk (a beverage of greatest esteem 
amongst them), and if, in drinking, a drop fell by chance 
upon their horse’s mane, he was bound to lick it oh: with 
his tongue. The army that Bajazet had sent into Russia 
was overwhelmed with so di’eadful a tempest of snow, that 
to shelter and preserve themselves from the cold, many 
killed and embowelled their horses, to creep into their 
bellies and enjoy the benefit of that vital heat. Bajazet, 
after that furious battle wherein he was overthrown by 
Tamerlane, was in a hopeful way of securing his own per- 
son by the fleetness of an Arabian mare he had under him, 
had he not been constrained to let her drink her fill at the 
ford of a river in his way, which rendered her so heavy and 
indisposed, that he was afterwards easily overtaken by those 
that pursued him. They say, indeed, that to let a horse 
stale takes him oft his mettle, but, as to drinking, I should 
rather have thought it would refresh her. 

Croesus, marching his army through certain waste lands 
near Sardis, met with an infinite number of serpents, which 
the horses devoured with great appetite, and which Hero- 
dotus says ® was a prodigy of ominous portent to his affairs. 

We call a horse cheval entier, that has his mane and ears 


^ Livy, vii. 30. 

* “You will do your business with greater advantage of your 
horses’ strength, if you send them unbridled upon the enemy, as it 
is recorded the Roman horse to their great glory have often done ; 
their bits being taken off they charged through and again back 
through the enemy’s ranks witli great slaughter, breaking down all 
their spears.” — Idem, xl. 40. ^ pooki. c. 78. 
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entire, and no other will pass mnster. The Lacedaemonians, 
haying defeated the Athenians in Sicily, returning trium- 
phant from the yictorj into the city of Syracuse, amongst 
other insolences, caused all the horses they had taken to be 
shorn and led in triumph. Alexander fought with a nation 
called Bahse, whose discipline it was to march two and two 
together armed on one horse, to the war ; and being in fight 
one of them alighted, and so they fought on horseback and 
on foot, one after another by turns. 

I do not think that for graceful riding any nation in the 
'world excels the French. A good horseman, according to 
our way of speaking, seems rather to have respect to the 
courage of the man than address in riding. Of all that 
ever I saw, the most knowing in that art, who had the best 
seat and the best method in breaking horses, was Monsieur 
de Carnavalet, who served our King Henry II. 

I have seen a man ride with both his feet upon the 
saddle, take ofi Ms saddle, and at his return take it up again 
and* replace it, riding all the while fnll speed ; haying 
galloped over a cap, make at it very good shots backwards 
with his bow ; take up anything from the ground, setting 
one foot on the ground and the other in the stirrup : with 
twenty other ape’s tricks, which he got his living by. 

There has been seen in my time at Constantinople two 
men upon one horse, who, in the height of its speed, would 
throw themselves off and into the saddle again by turn ; 
and one who bridled and saddled his horse with nothing 
but his teeth ; another who betwixt two horses, one foot 
upon one saddle and the other upon the other, carrying 
another man upon his shoulders, would ride full career, the 
other standing bolt upright upon him and making very 
good shots with his bow ; several who would ride full speed 
with their heels upward, and their heads upon the saddle 
betwixt several scimitars, with the points upwards, fixed in 
the harness, When I was a boy, the prince of Sulmona, 
riding a rough horse at Naples to all his airs, held reals 
under his knees and toes, as if they had been nailed there, 
to show the firmness of his seat. 
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I SHOULD willingly pardon our people for admitting no 
otlier pattern or rule of perfection than their own peculiar 
manners and customs ; for ’tis a common vice, not of the ' 
Yulgar only, but almost of all men, to walk in the beaten 
road their ancestors have trod before them. I am content, 
when they see Fabricius or Laelius, that they look upon 
their countenance and behaviour as barbarous, seeing they 
are neither clothed nor fashioned according to our mode. 
But I find fault with their singular indiscretion in suffering 
themselves to be so blinded and imposed upon by the 
authority of the present usage, as every month to alter 
their opinion, if custom so require, and that they shduld 
so vary their judgment in their own particular concern. 
When they wore the busk of their doublets up as high as 
their breasts, they stiffly maintained that they were in their 
proper place ; some years after, it was slipped down betwixt 
their thighs, and then they could laugh at the former 
fashion as uneasy and intolerable. The fashion now in use 
makes them absolutely condemn the other two with so great 
resolution and so universal consent, that a man would think 
there was a certain kind of madness crept in amongst them, 
that infatuates their understandings to this strange degree. 
Xow, seeing that our change of fashions is so prompt and 
sudden, that the inventions of all the tailors in the world 
cannot furnish out new whim- whams enow to feed our vanity 
withal, there will often be a necessity that the despised 
forms must again come in vogue, and these immediately 
after fall into the same contempt; and that the same 
judgment must, in the space of fifteen or twenty years, 
take up half-a-dozen not only divers but contrary opinions, 
with an incredible lightness and inconstancy ; there is not 
any of us so discreet, who suffers not himself to be gulled 
with this contradiction, and both in external and internal 
sight to be insensibly blinded. 
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I will here muster up some old customs that I have in 
memory, some of them the same with ours, the others dif- 
ferent, to the end, that bearing in mind this continual 
variation of human things, we may have our judgment 
more clearly and firmly settled. 

The thing in use amongst us of fighting with rapier and 
cloak, was in practice amongst the Eomans also : *‘Binistras 
sagis involvunt, gladiosque distringunt,” ^ says Caesar ; and 
he"' observes a vicious custom of our nation, that continues 
yet amongst us, which is to stop passengers we meet upon 
the road, to compel them to give an account who they are, 
and to take it for an afiront and just cause of quarrel if 
they refuse to do it. 

At the Baths, which the ancients made use of every day 
before they went to dinner, and as frequently as we wash 
our hands, they at first only bathed their arms and legs ; ® 
but afterwards, and by a custom that has continued for 
many ages in most nations of the world, they bathed 
stark naked in mixed and perfumed water, looking upon 
it as a great simplicity to bathe in mere water. The most 
delicate and afiected perfumed themselves all over three or 
four times a day. They often caused their hair to be 
pinched o:fi, as the women of France have some time since 
taken up a custom to do their foreheads, 

“ Quod pectus, quod crura tibi, quod brachia vellis,”^ 
though they had ointments proper for that purpose, 

“ Psilotro nitet, aut acida latet oblita creta.” ^ 

They delighted to lie soft, and alleged it as a great testi- 
mony of hardiness, to lie upon a mattress. They ate lying 
upon beds, much after the manner of the Turks in this 
age : 

^ “ They wrapt their cloaks upon the left arm, and drew their 
sw’ords.”— Dc Bello i. 75. 

Idem, lib. v. Seneca, Ep., 86, 

“You pluck the hairs out of your bi'east, your arms, and 
thighs.” — MAETIAL, ii, 62, 1, 

“ She shines with unguents, or with chalk dissolved in vinegar.” 
— Idem, vi. 93, 9. 

I. 


12 



^ ^‘Tlius Father iEneas, from his high hed of state, spoke.’* 
Mndd^ ii. 2. 

2 Plutarch, in vita, c. 15. 

® “ And kindest words I would mingle with kisses.” — Ovid, 
Pont, iv. 9, 13. 

^ Diogenes Laertras, 89^ Horace, Sat. i. 3, 6. 

® Seneca, Ep., 70. ^ Martial, xi. 58, 11. 
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' ‘ Piisi ssepe lacum propter, se, ac dolia curta, 

Soiiino devincti, credunt extollere vestem.” ^ 

They liad collation betwixt meals, and bad, in summei, 
cellars of snow to cool their wine; and some there were 
who made rise of snow in winter, not thinking their wine 
cool enongh, even at that cold season of the jear. The 
men of quality had their cupbearers and carvers, and their 
buffoons to make them sport. They had their meat served 
Tip in winter upon chafing dishes, which were set upon the 
table ; and had j)ortabie kitchens (of which I myself have 
seen some) wherein all their service was carried about with 
thein. 

“ Has voids epulas hahete, lauti : 

Nos ofiendimur ambnlante ccena.’* ^ 

In summer, they had a contrivance to bring fresh and 
clear rills through their lower rooms, wherein were great 
stone of living fish which the guests took out with their 
own hands to be dressed every man according to his own 
liking. Fish has ever had this pre-eminence, and keeps it 
still, that the grandees, as to them, all pretend to be 
cooks ; and indeed the taste is more delicate than that of 
flesh, at least to my fancy. But in all sorts of magnifi- 
cence, debauchery, and voluptuous inventions of effeminacy 
and expense, we do, in truth, all we can to parallel them, 
for our wills are as corrupt as theirs *, but we want ability 
to equal them ; our force is no more able to reach them in 
their vicious, than in their virtuous qualities, for both the 
one and the other proceeded from a vigour of soul which 
was without comjmrison greater in them than in us. And 
souls, by how much the weaker they ai'e, by so much have 
they less power to do either very well or very ill. 

The highest place of honour amongst them was the 
middle. The name going before, or following after, either 
in writing or speaking, had no signification of grandeur, 
as is evident by their writings; they will as soon say 

^ “ The little boys in their sleep often think they are near the 
public urinal, and raise their coats to make use of it.”~LtrCRETlus, 
iv. 1024. 

^ Do you, if you please, esteem these feasts ; for my part, I do 
not like tlie ambulatory suppers.”— Martial, vii. 48, 4. 

12 ^ 
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Oppius and Caesar, as Caesar and Oppiiis ; and me and 
thee, as thee and me. This is the reason that made me 
formerly take notice in the life of Flaminiiis, in our French 
Plutarch,^ of one passage, where it seems as if the author, 
speaking of the jealousy of honour betwixt the iEtolians 
and Eomans, about the winning of a battle they had 
with their joined forces obtained, made it of some impor- 
tance, that in the G-reek songs they had put the ^tolians 
before the Eomans : if there be no amphibology in the , 
words of the French translation. 

The ladies, in their baths, made no scruple of admitting 
men amongst them, and, moreover, made use of their 
serving-men to rub and anoint them : 

“ Inguina succinctus nigra tibi servus aluta 
Stat, quoties calidis nuda foveris aquis.’’^ 


Dum aes exigitur, dum mula ligatur, 
Tota ahit hora.”‘^ 


The women used to lie on the side of the bed next the 
wall: and for that reason they called Csesar, spondam 
regis Nicomedis.’^ ® They took breath in their drinking, 
and watered their wine : 


They all powdered themselves with a certain powder, to 
moderate their sweats. 

“ The ancient Gauls, says Sidonius ApoUinaris,^ wore their 
hair long before, and the hinder part of the head shaved, a 
fashion that begins to revive in this vicious and effeminate 
age. 

The Eomans used to pay the watermen their fare at 
their first stepping into the boat, which we never do till 
after landing. 


' By Aniyot, c. 5. 

^ “'A slave — his middle girded with a black apron — stands before 
yon, when, naked, yon take a hot bath.” — Martuvl, vii. 35, 1. 

' 3 Carm., V. 239. 

^ Whilst the fare’s paying, and the mnle is being harnessed, a 
whole hour’s time is past.” — Horace, Sat, i. 5, 13. 

’’ ‘‘The bed of King Nicomedes. ’—Suetonius, Life of Ccesar, 
49. 
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^vQuis piier ocius 
Eestingiiet ardeiitis falerni 
Pocula priBtereimte lympha?” U 

And the roguish loolcs aud gestures of our lackeys were 
also in use amongst them : ' ; ■ 

‘^0 Jane, a tergo qnem nulla eiconia pinsit. 

Nee manus auriculas iniitata est mobilis albas. 

Nee lingufB, quantum sitiat canis Appula, tantum.”/^ 

® The Argian and Eoman ladies mourned in whiter^ as ours 
did formerly and should do still, were I to govern in this 
pomt. Blit there are whole books on this subject. 


-OHAPTEE L 

. OF DEMOCRITUS AND HERACLITUS. 

The judgment is an utensil proper for all subjects, and 
will have an oar in everything : which is the reason, that 
in these Essays I take hold of all occasions where, though 
it happen to he a subject I do not very well understand, I 
try however, sounding it at a distance, and finding it too 
deep for my stature, I keep me on the shore; and this 
' knowledge that a man can proceed no further, is one efiect 
of its virtue, yea, one of those of which it is most proud. ^ 
One while in an idle and frivolous subject, I try to find out 
matter whereof to compose a body, and then to prop and 
support it ; another while, I employ it in a noble subject, 

^ What boy will quickly come and cool the heat of the Faler* 
nian wine with clear water?’* — HORACE, Od, ii. 2, 18. 

^ ^ ‘^0 Janns, whom no crooked fingers, simulating a stork, peck 

I at behind your back, whom no quick hands deride behind you, ]>y 

I imitating the motion of the white ears of the .ass, against whom no 

’ mocking tongue is thrust out, as the tongue of the thirsty dog in 
; the dog-days.” — P eB-SIUS, i. 58. 

; Herodian, iv. 2, 6. 

\ Which Cotton translates, even in the most inconsideiing sort 

! of men the text being, “ ouy, de ceux dent il se vante le plus,” 
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one that has been tossed and tumbled bj a thousand hands, 
wherein a man can source possibly introduee anything of 
his own, the way being so beaten on eyery side that he 
must of necessity walk in the steps of another: in such a 
ease,, ’tis the work of the judgment to take the way that 
seems best, and of a thousand paths, to determine that this 
or that is the best. I leave the choice of my arguments to 
fortune, and take that she first presents to me ; they are 
all alike to me, I never design to go through any of them ; 
for I never see ah of anything : neither do they who so 
largely promise to show it others. Of a hundred members 
and faces that everything has, I take one, onewhile to look 
it over only, another while to ripple up the skin, and some- 
times to pinch it to the bones : I give a stab, not so wide 
but as deep as I can, and am for the most part tempted to 
take it in hand by some new light I discover in it. Did I 
know myself less, I might perhaps venture to handle some- 
thing or other to the bottom, and to be deceived in my 
own inability ; but sprinkhng here one word and there 
another, patterns cut from several pieces and scattered 
without design and without engaging myself too far, I am 
not responsible for them, or obliged to keep close to my 
subject, without varyhig at my own liberty and pleasure, 
and giving up myself to doubt and uncertainty, and to my 
own governing method, ignorance. 

All motion discovers us : the very same soul of Csesar, 
that made itself so conspicuous in marshalling and com- 
manding the battle of Pharsalia, was also seen as solicitous 
and busy in the softer affairs of love and leisure. A man 
makes a judgment of a horse, not only by seeing him when 
he is showing off his paces, bnt by his very walk, nay, and 
by seeing him stand in the stable. 

Amongst the functions of the sonl, there are ^ome of a 
lower and meaner form ; he who does not see her in those 
inferior offices as well as in those of nobler note, never 
fully discovers her ; and, peradventnre, she is best shown 
where she moves her simpler pace. The winds of passions 
take most hold of her in in her highest flights ; and the 
rather by reason that she wholly applies herself to, and 
exercises her whole virtue upon, every particular subject, 
and never handles more than one thing at a time, and that 
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not according to it, but aceording to herself. Tilings in 
respect to themselves have, peradventnre, their weight, 
measures and conditions ; but when we once take them 
into us, the soul forms them as she pleases. Death is 
terrible to Cicero, coveted by Cato, indifferent to Socrates. 
Health, conscience, authority, knowledge, riches, beauty, 
and their contraries, all strip themselves at their entering 
into us, and receive a new robe, and of another fashion, 
from the soul ; and of what colour, brown, bright, green, 
dark, and of what quality, sharp, sweet, deep, or superficial, 
as best pleases each of them, for they are not agreed upon 
any common standard of forms, rules, or proceedings ; 
every one is a queen in her own dominions. Let us, there- 
fore, no more excuse ourselves upon the external equalities 
of things ; it belongs to us to give ourselves an account of 
them. Our good or ill has no other dependence but on 
ourselves. ’Tis there that our oiferings and our vows are 
du§, and not to fortune: she has no power over our 
manners ; on the contrary, they draw and make her follow 
in their train, and cast her in their own mould. Why 
should not I judge of Alexander at table, ranting and 
drinking at the prodigious rate he sometimes used to do ? 
Or, if he played at chess ? what string of his soul was not 
touched by this idle and cliildish game ? I hate and avoid 
it, because it is not play enough, that it is too grave and 
serious a diversion, and I am ashamed to lay out as much 
thou ght and study upon it as would serve to much better uses. 
He did not more j)ump his brains about his glorious expedi- 
tion into the Indies, nor than another in unravelling a passage 
upon which depends the safety of mankind. To what a 
degree does this ridiculous diversion molest the soul, when, 
ail her faculties are summoned together uq^on this trivial 
account 1 and how fair an opportunity she herein gives 
every one to know and to make a right judgment of him- 
self ? I do not more thoroughly sift myself in any other 
posture than this ; what passion are we exempted from in 
it? Anger, spite, malice, impatience, and a vehement 
desire of getting the better in a concern wherein it were 
more excusable to be ambitious of being overcome ; for to 
be eminent, to excel above the common rate in frivolous 
things, nowise befits a man of honour. What I say in this 
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exaiii|:>le may be said in all others. Every particle, every 
employment of man manifests him equally with any other. 

Democritus and Heraclitus were two philosophers, of 
whom the first, finding human condition ridiculous and 
vain, never appeared abroad but with a jeering and laugh- 
ing countenance ; whereas Heraclitus commiserating that 
same condition of ours, appeared always with a sorrowful 
look, and tears in his eyes : 

Alter 

Ridebat, qiioties a limine moverat iimim 

Protuleratque pedem ; flebat contrarius alter.” ^ 

I am clearly for the first humour ; not because it is more 
pleasant to laugh than to weep, but because it expresses 
more contempt and condemnation than the other, and I 
think we can never be despised according to our full desert. 
Compassion and bewailing seem to imply some esteem of 
and value for the thing bemoaned ; whereas the things we 
laugh at are by that expressed to be of no moment. Ddo 
not think that we are so unhappy as we are vain, or have 
in us so much malice as folly; we are not so full of mischief 
as inanity ; nor so miserable as we are vile and mean. 
And therefore Diogenes, who passed away his time in 
rolling himself in his tub, and made nothing of the great 
Alexander esteeming us no better than flies, or bladders 
pufled up with wind, was a sharper and more penetrating, 
and, consequently in my opinion, a juster judge than 
Timon, surnamed the Man-hater ; for what a man hates he 
lays to heart. This last was an enemy to all mankind, 
who passionately desired our ruin, and avoided our conver- 
sation as dangerous, proceeding from wicked and depraved 
natures : the other valued us so little that we could neither 
trouble nor infect him by our example ; and left us to herd 
one with another, not out of fear, but from contempt of 
our society : concluding us as incapable of doing good as 
ill. 

Of the same strain was Statilius* answer, when Brutus 
courted him into the conspiracy against Csesar; he was 
satisfied that the enterprise was just, but he did not think 

1 The one always, when he stepped over his threshold, laughed 
at the world, the other always wept.”-— Juvenal, Sat. x. 2S. 
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nianlvincl wortliy of a wise man’s concern ; ^ according to 
the doctrine of Hegesias, who said, that a wise man ought 
to do nothing but for himself, forasmuch as he only was 
worthy of it : and to the saying of Theodorus, that it was 
not reasonable a wise man should hazard himself for his 
country, and endanger wisdom for a company of fools,’^ 
Our condition is as ridiculous a-s risible. 


CHAPTEE LI. 

OF THE VANITY OF WOEDS. 

A RHETORICIAN of times past said, that to make little 
things appear great was his profession. This was a shoe- 
m%lier, who can make a great shoe for a little foot.'* They 
would in Sparta have sent such a fellow to be whipped for 
making profession of a tricky and deceitful art ; and I fancy 
that Archidamiis, who was king of that country, was a little 
surprised at the ans-wer of Thucydides, when inquiring of 
him, which was the better wrestler, Pericles or he, he re- 
plied, that it was hard to affirm ; for when I have thrown 
him, said he, he always persuades the spectators that he 
had no fall and carries away the prize.^ The women who 
paint, pounce, and plaster up their ruins, filling up their 
wrinkles and deformities, ai'e less to blame, because it is 
no great matter whether we see them in their natural com- 
plexions ; whereas these make it their business to deceive 
not our sight only but our judgments, and to adulterate 
and corrupt the very essence of things. The republics that 
have maintained themselves in a regular and well-modelled 
government, such as those of Laeedeemon and Crete, had 
orators in no very great esteem. Aristo wisely defined 
rhetoric to be ''a science to persuade the people Socrates 
and Plato “ an art to flatter and deceive.’’^ And those who 

1 Plutarch, Life of Brutus, c. 3. ® Diogenes Laertius, ii. 95. 

^ Idem, ibid. A saying of Agesilaus. 

® Plutarch, Life of Pericles, c. 5. ® Quintiliau, ii. 15. 

In the Gorgias. 
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deny it in the general descriptioHj verify it throughout in 
their precepts. The Mohammedans will not suffer their 
children to be instructed in it, as being useless, and the 
Athenians, perceiving of how pernicious consequence the 
practice of it was, it being in their city of universal esteem, 
ordered the principal part, which is to move the affections, 
with their exordiums and perorations, to be taken away. 
’Tis an engine invented to manage and govern a disorderly 
and tumultuous rabble, and that never is made use of, but 
like physic to the sick, in a discomposed state. In those 
where the vulgar or the ignoi-ant, or both together, have 
been all-powerful and able to give the law, as in those of 
Athens, Rhodes, and Rome, and where the public affairs 
have been in a continual tempest of commotion, to such 
places have the orators always repaired. And in truth, we 
shall find few persons in those republics who have pushed 
their fortunes to any great degree of eminence without the 
assistance of eloquence. Pompey, Csesar, Crassus, Lucidjus, 
Lentulus, Metellus, thence took their chiefest spring, to 
mount to that degree of authority at which they at last 
an-ived, making it of greater use to them than arms, con- 
trary to the opinion of better times ; for, L. Yolumnius 
speaking publicly in favour of the election of Q. Pahius 
and Pub. Decius, to the consular dignity : '' These are 
men,” said he, ‘‘ born for war and great in execution ; in 
the combat of the tongue altogether wanting ; spirits truly 
consular. The subtle, eloquent, and learned are only good 
for the city, to make prsetors of, to administer justice.” ^ 
Eloquence mostfiourishedat Rome when the public affairs 
were in the worst condition and most disquieted with in- 
testine commotions ; as a free and un tilled soil bears the 
worst weeds. By which it should seem that a monarchical 
government has less need of it than any other : for the 
stupidity and [facility natural to the common people, and 
that render them subject to be turned and twined and led 
by the ears by this charming harmony of words, without 
weighing or considering the truth and reality of things by 
the force of reason : this facility, I say, is not easily found 
in a single person, and it is also more easy by good educa- 
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tion and advice to secure Iiim from the impression of this 
poison. There was never any famous orator known to come 
out of Persia or Macedon. 

I have entered into this discourse upon the occasion of 
an Italian I lately received into my service, and who was 
clerk of the kitchen to the late Cardinal Carafe till his 
death. I put this fellow upon an account of his office : 
when he fell to discourse of this palate- science, with such 
a settled countenance and magisterial gravity, as if he had 
been handling some profound point of divinity. He made 
a learned distinction of the several sorts of appetites ; of 
that a man has before he begins to eat, and of those after 
the second and third service ; the means simply to satisfy 
the first, and then to raise and actuate the other two ; the 
ordering of the sauces, first in general, and then proceeded 
to the qualities of the ingredients and their effects ; the 
differences of salads according to their seasons, those which 
ought to he served up hot, and which cold ; the manner of 
their garnishment and decoration to render them acceptable 
to the eye. After which he entered upon the order of the 
whole service, full of weighty and important considerations. 

“ Nec niinimo sane discrimine refert, 

Quo gestu lepores, et quo gallina seceto 

and all tliis set out with lofty and magnificent words, the 
very same we make use of when we discourse of the govern- 
ment of an empire. Which learned lecture of my man 
bronglit this of Terence into my memory : 

“ Hoc salsuin est, hoc adustum est, hoc lautum est parmxi : 
Illud recte ; iterum sic memento : sedulo 
Moneo, qujB possum, pro raea sapientia. 

Postremo, tanquam in speculum, in patinas, Deinea, 

Inspicere jubeo, et moneo, quid facto usus sit. ” 

And yet even the G-reeks themselves very much admired 

^ ‘‘Nor with less discrimination observes how we should carve 
a bare, and how a hen,” — Juvenal, Sat V. 123. 

^ “ This is too salt, that’s bmut, that’s not washed enough, that’s 
well; remember to do so another time. Thus do I ever advise 
them to have things done properly, accordin^^ to my capacity ; and 
lastly, Demea, I command my cooks to look into every dish as if it 
were a mirror, and tell them what they should do.” — Tebence, 
Adelph,^ iii 3, 71. 
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tod liiglily applauded the order and disposition that Panins 
iEmilius observed in the feast he gave them at his return 
from Maeedond But I do not here speak of effects, I speak 
of words only. 

I do not know whether it may have the same operation 
upon other men that it has upon me, but when I hear our 
architects thunder out their bombast words of pilasters, 
architraves, and cornices, of the Corinthian and Doric 
orders, and suchlike jargon, my imagination is presently 
possessed with the palace of Apollidon when, after all, I 
find them but the paltry pieces of my own kitchen door. 

To hear men talk of nietonomies, metai>hors, and alle- 
gories, and other grammar words, would not one think 
they signified some rare and exotic form of speaking? 
And yet they are phrases that are no better than the 
chatter of my chambermaid. 

And this other is a gullery of the same stamj), to call 
the offices of our kingdom by the lofty titles of 'the 
Eoinans, though they have no similitude of function, and 
still less of authority and power. And this also, which I 
doubt will one day turn to the reproach of this age of ours, 
unworthily and indifferently to confer upon any we think 
fit the most glorious surnames with which antiquity 
honoured but one or two persons in several ages. Plato 
carried away the surname of Divine, by so universal a 
consent that never any one repined at it, or attempted to 
take it from him ; and yet the Italians, who pretend, and 
with good reason, to more sprightly wdts and sounder sense 
than the other nations of their time, have lately bestowed 
the same title upon Aretin, in whose writings, sa%'e tumid 
phrases set out with smart periods, ingenious indeed but 
far-fetched and fantastic, and the eloquence, be it what it 
may, I see nothing in him above the ordinary writers of 
his time, so far is he from approaching the ancient divinity. 
And we make nothing of giving the surname of great to 
princes who have nothing more than ordinary in them. 

^ Plutarch, in vita, c. 15. 

2 A necromancer who figures in “ Amadis of GauL^’ 
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CHAPTEE LII. 

OF THE PARSIMONY OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Attilijs Eegulijs, general of the Eoman army in Africa, 
in the height of all his glory and victories over the Car- 
thaginians, wrote to the Eepublic to acquaint them that a 
certain hind he had left in trust with his estate, which was 
in all but seven acres of land, had run away with all his 
instruments of husbandry, and entreating therefore, that 
they would please to call him home that he might take 
order in his own affairs, lest his wife and children should 
suffer by this disaster. Whereupon the Senate appointed 
another to manage his business, caused his losses to be 
m^de good, and ordered his family to be maintained at the 
public expense.^ 

The elder Cato,^ returning consul from Spain, sold his 
war-horse to save the money it would have cost in bringing 
it back by sea into Italy ; and being Governor of Sardinia, 
he made all his visits on foot, mthout other train than one 
officer of the Eepublic who carried his robe and a censer 
for sacrifices, and for the most part carried his trunk him- 
self. He bragged that he had never worn a gown that cost 
above ten crowns, nor had ever sent above tenpence to the 
market for one day’s provision ; and that as to his country 
houses, he had not one that was rough-cast on the outside. 

Scipio jEmilianus,^ after two triumphs and two consul- 
ships, went an embassy with no more than seven servants 
in his train. ’Tis said that Homer had never more than 
one, Plato three, and Zeno, founder of the sect of Stoics, 
none at all.^ Tiberius Gracchus was allowed but fivepence 
halfpenny a day when employed as public minister about 
the public affairs, and being at that time the greatest man 
of Eome.’* 

^ Val. Max., iv. 4, 6. ^ Plutarch, in vita, c. 3. 

® Yal. Max., iv. 3, 13. ^ Seneca, Consolat. ad Helv., c. 12. 

’’ Plutarch, in vita, c. 4. 
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If we would sometimes bestow a little consideration upon 
ourselves, and employ tbe time we spend in prying* into 
other men’s actions, and discovering things without ns, in 
examining our own abilities we shonid soon perceive of 
how infirm and decaying material this fabric of onrs is 
-composed. Is it not a singular testimony of imperfection 
that we cannot establish our satisfaction in any one thing, 
and that even our own fancy and desire should deprive us 
of the povrer to choose what is most proper and useful for 
us? A very good proof of this is the great dispute that 
has ever been amongst the philosophers, of finding out 
man’s sovereign good, that continues yet, and will eternally 
continue, without solution or accord. 

“ Burn abest quod avemus, id exsuperare videtur 
Ccetera ; post aiind, q^umn contigit illud, avemus, 

Et sitis sequa tenet.”d 

Whatever it is that falls into our knowledge and possession, 
we find thatit satisfies not, and we still pant after things to 
come and unknown, inasmuch as those present do not suffice 
for us ; not that, in my judgment, they have not in them 
wherewith to do it, but because we seize them with an un- 
ruly and immoderate haste : 

‘‘ Nam quum vidit hie, ad victuin qu8D flagitat usus, 

Et per quae possent vitam consistere tutam, 

Omnia jam lerme mortalihus esse parata; 

Divitiis homines, et honore, et laude i)otentes 
Affluere, atque bona natorum excellere fama; 

Nec minus esse domi cuiquam tamen anxia corda, 


^ “ That which we desire seems the most desirable thing in the 
world ; then, when we have got it, we want something else ; ’tis 
ever the same thirst. *’r—LiJCKETius, iii. 1095. 
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Atqiie animum infestis cogi servire querelis : 

Intel] exit vitium vas efficere ipsum, 

Omidaque, illius vitio, corruinpier intus, 

Quie collata foris et coinmoda qnaeque venirent.” ^ 

Our ajipetite is irresolute and fickle ; it can neither keep nor 
enjoy anything with a good grace : and man concluding it 
to be the fault of the things he is possessed of, fills himself 
with and feeds upon the idea of things he neither knows 
» nor understands, to which he devotes his hopes and his 
desires, paying them all reverence and honour, according to 
the saying of Csesar : “ Comniuni fit vitio naturse, ut invisis, 
latitantibus atque incognitis rebus niagis confidamus, vehe- 
nientiusque exterreamur.” ^ 


CHAPTER LIY. 



OP VAIN SUBTLETIES. 


Thebe are a sort of little knacks and frivolous subtleties 
from which men sometimes expect to derive reputation and 
applause : as poets, who compose whole poems with every 
line beginning with the same letter ; we see the shapes of 
eggs, globes, wdngs, and hatchets cut out by the ancient 
O-reeks by the measure of their verses, making them longer 
or shorter, tp represent such or such a figure. Of this 
nature was his employment who made it his business to 
compute into how" many several orders the letters of the 

^ “For when he saw that almost all things necessarily required 
for subsistence, and which may render life comfortable, are aheady 
prepared to their hand, that 'men may abundantly attain wealth, 
honour, praise, may rejoice in the reputation of their children, yet 
that, notwithstanding, every one has none the less in Ms heart and 
home anxieties and a mind enslaved by wearing complaints, lie. 
saw that the vessel itself was in fault, and that all good things 
which were brought into it from without weie spoilt by its own 
imperfections.”— Lucbetius, vi. 9. 

- “ ’Tis the common vice of nature, that we at once repose most 
confidence, and receive the greatest apprehensions, from things 
unseen, concealed, and unknown.” — De Bello Civil. ^ xi. 4. 
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alphabet migM be transposed, and found out that incre- 
dible number mentioned in Plutarch. I am mightily pleased 
with the humour of him, ^ who having a man brought be- 
fore him that had learned to throw a grain of millet with 
such dexterity and assurance as never to miss the eye of a 
needle ; and being afterwards entreated to give something 
for the reward of so rare a performance, he pleasantly, and, 
in my opinion, justly, ordered a certain number of bushels 
of the same grain to be delivered to him, that he might not 
want wherewith to exercise so famous an art. ’ Tis a strong- 
evidence of a weak judgment when men approve of things 
for their being rare and new, or for their difficulty, where 
worth and usefulness are not conjoined to recommend 
them. 

I come just now from playing with my own family at 
who could find out the most things that hold by their two 
extremities ; as Sire, which is a title given to the greatest 
person in the nation, the king, and also to the vulgar, as 
merchants, but never to any degree of men bet-ween. The 
w’omen of great quality are called Dames, inferior gentle- 
women, Demoiselles, and the meanest sort of w-omen, 
Dames, as the first. The cloth of state over our tables is 
not permitted but in the palaces of princes and in taverns. 
Democritus said,*^ that gods and beasts had sharper sense 
than men, who are of a middle form. The Eomans wore 
the same habit at^funerals and feasts. It is most certain 
that an extreme fear and an extreme ardour of courage 
equally trouble and relax the belly. The nickname of 
Trembling, with which they surnanied Sancho XII., King 
of Navarre, tells us that valour will cause a trembling in the 
limbs as well as fear. Those who were arming that king, or 
some other person, who upon the like occasion was -wont to 
be in the same disorder, tried to compose him by represent- 

^ Alexander, as may he seen in Quintil. Institut. Orat., lib. ii. 
ea^. 20, wdiere he defines MaraioTix^^^} ' to he a certain unnecessary 
imitation of art, which really does neither good nor harm, hut is 
as unprofitable and ridiculous as was the labour of that man who 
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ing the danger less he was going to engage himself in: 

You understand me ill,” said he, ''for could my flesh know 
the danger my courage will presently carry it into, it would 
sink down to the ground.” The faintness that surprises us 
from frigidity or dislike in the exercises of Venus are also 
occasioned by a too violent desire and an immoderate heat. 
Extreme coldness and extreme heat boil and roast. Aris - 
totle says, that sows of lead will melt and run with cold 
, and the rigour of winter just as with a vehement heat. 
Desire and satiety fill all the gradations above and below 
pleasure with pain. Stupidity and wisdom meet in the 
same centre of sentiment and resolution, in the sufliering of 
human accidents. The wise control and triumph over ill, 
the others know it not : these last are, as a man may say, 
on this side of accidents, the others are beyond them, who 
after having well weighed and considered their qualities, 
measured and judged them what they are, by virtue of a 
vig^orous soul leap out of their reach ; they disdain and 
trample them underfoot, having a solid and well-fortified 
soul, against which the darts of fortune, coming to strike, 
must of necessity rebound and blunt themselves, meeting 
with a body upon which they can fix no impression ; the 
ordinary and middle condition of men are lodged betwixt 
these two extremities, consisting of such as perceive evils, 
feel them, and are not able to support them. Infancy and 
decrepitude meet in the imbecility of the brain ; avarice 
and profusion in the same thirst and desire of getting. 

A man may say with some colour of truth that there is 
an Abecedarian ignorance that precedes knowledge, and a 
doctoral ignorance that comes after it ; an ignorance that 
knowledge creates and begets, at the same time that it 
despatches and destroys the first. Of mean understandings, 
little inquisitive, and little instructed, are made good 
Christians, who by reverence and obedience simply believe 
and are constant in their belief. In the average under- 
standings and the middle sort of capacities, the error of 
opinion is begotten ; they follow the appearance of the first 
impression, and have some colour of reason on their side 
to impute our walking on in the old beaten path to sim- 
plicity and stupidity, meaning us who have not informed 
ourselves by study. The higher and nobler souls, more 
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solid and clear-sighted, make up another sort of true be- 
lievers, 'vvho by a long and religious investigation of truth, 
have obtained a clearer and more penetrating light into the 
Scriptures, and have discovered the mysterious and divine 
secret of our ecclesiastical polity ; and yet we see some, who 
by the middle step, have arrived at that supreme degree 
with marvellous fruit and confirmation, as to the utmost 
limit of Christian intelligence, and enjoy their victory with 
great spiritual consolation, humble acknowledgment of 
the divine favour, reformation of manners, and" singular 
modesty. I do not intend with these to rank those others, 
who to clear themselves from all suspicion of their former 
errors and to satisfy us that they are sound and firm, 
render themselves extremely indiscreet and unjust, in the 
carrying on our cause, and blemish it with infinite reproaches 
of violence and oppression. The simple peasants are good 
people, and so are the philosophers, or whatever the present 
age calls them, men of strong and clear reason, and whpse 
souls are enriched with an ample instruction of profitable 
sciences. The mongrels who have disdained the first form 
of the ignorance of letters, and have not been able to attain 
to the other (sitting betwixt two stools, as I and a great 
many more of us do), are dangerous, foolish, and importu- 
nate ; these are they that trouble the world. And therefore 
it is that I, for my own part, retreat as much as I can towards 
the first and natural station, whence I so vainly attempted 
to advance. 

Popular and purely natural poesy ^ has in it certain 
artless graces, by which she may come into comparison 
with the greatest beauty of poetry perfected by art : as we 
see in our Gascon villanels and the songs that are brought 
us from nations that have no knowledge of any manner of 
science, nor so much as the use of writing. The middle 
soi't of poesy betwixt these two is despised, of no value, 
honour, or esteem. 

But seeing that the path once laid open to the fancy, I 
have found, as it commonly falls out, that what we have 
taken for a difficult exercise and a rare subject, proves to be 

^ “ The term was employed, for the first time, 

in the French language on this occasion. Montaigne created the 
expression, and indicated its nature.’ -- Ampere. 
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Botliiug so, and that after the inYeiition is once warai, it 
finds out an infinite nnmher of parallel examples. I shall 
only add this one~tliat, were these Essays of mine con- 
siderable enough to deser?e a critical judgment, it might 
then, I think j fall out that they would not much take with 
common and Yulgar capacities, nor be very acceptable to 
the singular and excellent sort of men ; the first would not 
understand them enough, and the last too much ; and so 
they may hoYer in the middle region. 


CHAPTEE LV. 

OF SMELLS. 

lT*has been reported of some, as of Alexander the Great, 
that their sweat exhaled an odoriferous smell, occasioned 
by some rare and extraordinary constitution, of which 
Plutarch and others have been inquisitive into the cause. 
But the ordinary constitution of human bodies is quite 
otherwise, and their best and chiefest excellency is to be 
exempt from smell. Nay, the sweetness eYen of the purest 
breath has nothing in it of greater perfection than to ]}e 
without any ofiensive smell, like those of healthful children, 
which made Plautus say, 

“ Mulier turn bene olet, uM niliil olet. ” ^ 

And such as make use of fine exotic perfumes are with good 
reason to be suspected of some natural imperfection which 
they endeaYonr hy these odonrs to conceal. 

To smell, though well, is to stink, 

“ Kides nos, Coracinej nil olentes ; 

Malo, quam bene olere, nil olere.”^ 

^ “ She smells sweetest who smells not at all.” — P lautus, 
. Mostcl, i. 3, 116, 

- “You laugh at me, Coracinus, because I am not scented; I 
would, rather than smell sweet, not smell at all.” — M artial, vL 
55, 4. 



* “ Postliumus, he who ever smells of scents does not smell well. ” 
—Martial, ii. 12, 14. 

My nose is quicker to scent a fetid sore or a rank armpit, 
than a dog to smell out the hidden sow.” — Horace. Epod. xil 4. 

^ “ En la plus espesse barharie,” which Cotton singularly converts 
into“ the wildest parts of Barbary,” and Coste follows him thither. 
^ Biogenes Laertius, il 25. 


‘‘ Posthume, non bene oiet, qui bene semper olet.” ^ 


I am nevertheless a great lover of good smells, and as much 
abominate the ill ones, which also I scent at a greater dis- 
tance, I think, than other men : 


Namque sagacius unus odor or, 

Polypus, an gravis hirsutis cnbet hircus in alis 
Quam canis acer, ubi iateat sus. ” - 

Of smells, the simple and natural seem to me the most 
pleasing. Let the ladies loo'k to that, for ’tis chiefly their 
concern : amid the most profound barbarism,® the Scythian 
women, after bathing, were wont to powder and crust their 
faces and all their bodies with a certain odoriferous drug 
growing in their coimtry, which being cleansed off, when 
they came to have familiarity with men, they were found 
perfumed and sleek. ’ Tis not to be believed how strangely 
all sorts of odours cleave to me, and how apt my skin*'is 
to imbibe them. He that complains of nature that she has 
not furnished mankind with a vehicle to eonvey smells to 
the nose, had no reason ; for they will do it themselves, 
especially to me ; my very mustachios, which are full, per- 
form that office ; for if I stroke them hut with my gloves 
or handkerchief, the smell will not out a whole day ; they 
manifest where I have been, and the close, luscious, devour- 
ing, viscid, melting kisses of youthful ardour in my wanton 
age left a sweetness upon my lips for several hours after. 
And yet I have ever found myself little subject to epi- 
demic diseases, that are caught, either by conversing with 
the sick or bred by the contagion of the air, and have 
escaped from those of my time, of which there have been 
several sorts in our cities and armies. We read of Socrates '^ 
that, though he never departed from Athens, during the 
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frequent plagues that infested that city, he only was never 
infected. 

Physicians might, I believe, extract greater utility from 
odours than they do, for I have often observed that they 
cause an alteration in me and work upon my spirits accord- 
ing to their several virtues ; which makes me approve of 
wdiat is said, that the use of incense and perfumes in 
churches, so ancient and so universally received in all 
nations and religions, was intended to cheer us, and to rouse 
and purify the senses, the better to fit us for contemplation. 

I could have been glad, the better to judge of it, to have 
tasted the culinary art of those cooks who had so rare a 
■way of seasoning exotic odours with the relish of meats; 
as it was particularly observed in the service of the King of 
Tunis, who in our days ^ landed at Naples to have an inter- 
view with Charles the Emperor. His dishes were lai’ded 
with odoriferous drugs, to that degree of expense that the 
C!?)okery of one peacock and two pheasants amounted to a 
hundred ducats to di'ess them after their fashion ; and 
when the carver came to cut them up, not only the dining- 
room. but all apartments of his palace and the adjoining 
streets were filled with an aromatic vapour which did not 
presently^vanish., 

My chiefest care in choosing my lodgings is always to 
avoid a thick and stinking air ; and those beautiful cities, 

Yenice and Paris, very much lessen the kindness I have for j‘ 

them, the one by the offensive smell of her marshes, and * 

the other of her dirt. 



CHAPTEE LYL 

OP PRAYEaS. 

I PROPOSE formless and undetermined fancies, like those 
who publish doubtful questions, to be after disputed upon 
in the schools, not to establish truth but to seek it ; and I 

^ Mnley-Hassam, in 1543. 
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submit tliem to *tbe judgments of those whose office it is to 
regulate, not my writings and actions only, but moreover 
my very thoughts. Let what I here set down meet with 
con'ection or applause, it shall be of equal welcome and 
utility to me, myself beforehand condemning as absurd and 
impious, if anything shall be found, through ignorance or 
inadvertency, couched in this rhapsody, contrary to the 
holy resolutions and prescriptions of the Catholic Apostolic 
and Roman Church, into which I was born and in which I 
will die. And yet, always submitting to the authority of 
their censure, which has an absolute power over me, I thus 
rashly venture at everything, as in treating upon this pre- 
sent subject. 

I know not if or no I am wrong ; but since, by a parti- 
cular favour of the divine bounty, a certain form of prayer 
has been prescribed and dictated to us, word by word, from 
the mouth of Grod Himself, I have ever been of opinion that 
we ought to have it in more frequentusethan we yethavS; 
and if I were worthy to advise, at the sitting down to and 
rising from our tables, at our rising from and going to bed , 
and in every particular action wherein prayer is used, I 
would that Christians always make use of the Lord’s Prayer, 
if not alone, yet at least always. The Church may lengthen 
and diversify prayers, according to the necessity of our 
instruction, for I know very well that it is always the same 
in substance and the same thing ; but yet such a privilege 
ought to be given to that prayer, that the people should 
have it continually in their mouths ; for it is most certain 
that all necessary petitions are comprehended in it, and that 
it is infinitely proper for all occasions. ’ Tis the only prayer 
i use in all places and conditions, and which I still repeat 
instead of changing ; whence it also happens that I have no 
other so entirely by heart as that. 

It just now came into my mind, whence it is we should 
derive that error of having recourse to G-odin all our designs 
and enterprises, to call Him to our assistance in all sorts of 
affairs, and in all places where our weakness stands in need 
of support, without considering whether the occasion be just 
or otherwise ; and to invoke His name and power, in what 
state soever we are, or action we are engaged in, howsoever 
vicious. He is, indeed, our sole and unique protector, and 
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can do all tilings for ns : but tliongh He is pleased to honour 
us witli this sweet paternal alliance, He is, notwithstanding, 
as just as He is good and mighty ; and more often exercises 
His justice than His power, and favours us according to 
that, and not according to our petitions. 

Plato in his Laws,^ makes three sorts of belief injurious 
to the Gods ; ^‘that there ai'e none ; that they concern not 
themselves about our affairs ; that they never refuse any- 
thing to onr vows, offerings, and sacrifices.’' The first of 
these errors (according to his opinion), never continued 
rooted in any man from his infancy to his old age j the 
other two, he confesses, men might be obstinate in. 

God's justice and His power are inseparable ; ' tis in vain 
we invoke His power in an unjust cause. We are to have 
our souls pure and clean, at that moment at least wherein 
we pray to Him, and purified from all vicious passions; 
otherwise we ourselves present Him the rods wherewith to 
chastise us ; instead of repairing anything we have done 
amiss, we double the wickedness and the offence when we 
offer to Him, to whom we are to sue for pardon, an affection 
full of irreverence and hatred. Which makes me not very 
apt to applaud those whom I observe to be so frequent on 
their knees, if the actions nearest to the praj’-er do not give 
me some evidence of amendment and reformation, 

“ Si, noctiinuis adulter; 

Tempera Santoiiico velas adoperta cucullo. ” 

And the practice of a man who mixes devotion with an 
execrable life seems in some sort more to be condemned 
than that of a man conformable to his own propensiou, and 
dissolute throughout ; and for that reason it is that our 
Church denies admittance to and commnuion with men 
obstinate and incorrigible in any notorious wickedness. 
We pray only by cnstom and for fashion's sake ; or, rather, 
we read or pronounce our prayers aloud, which is no better 
than an hypocritical show of devotion ; and I am scandalised 

^ Book X. at the beginning 

^ “ If a night adulterer, thou covered thy head with a Santonic 
cowl.”— Juvenal, Sat. viiL 144. The Santones were the people 
who inhabited Saintonge in France, from whom the Romans derived 
the use of hoods or cowls covering the head and face. 
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to see a man cross Mmself thrice at the BenMicite, and as 
often at G-race (and the more, because it is a sign I have 
ill great veneration and continual use, even when I yawn ^), 
and to dedicate all the other hours of the day to acts of 
malice, avarice, and injustice. One hour to Grod, the rest 
to the devil, as if by composition and compensation. ’Tis 
a wonder to see actions so various in themselves succeed 
one another with such an uniformity of method as not to 
interfere nor suffer any alteration, even upon the very 
confines and passes from the one to the other. What a pro- 
digious conscience must that be that can be at quiet 
within itself whilst it harbours under the same roof, with 
so agreeing and so calm a society, both the crime and the 
judge F 

A man whose whole meditation is continually working 
upon nothing but impurity which he knows to be so odious 
to Almighty God, what can he say when he comes to speak 
to Him ? He draws back, but immediately falls int<5 a 
relapse. If the object of divine justice and the presence 
of his Maker did, as he pretends, strike and chastise his 
soul, how short soever the repentance might be, the very 
fear of offending the infinite Majesty would so often pre- 
sent itself to his imagination that he would soon see himself 
master of those viecs that are most natural and vehement 
in him. But what shall we say of those who settle their 
whole cotQ'se of Hfe upon the profit and emolument of sins, 
which they know to be mortal? How many trades and 
vocations have we admitted and countenanced amongst us, 
whose very essence is vicious? And he that confessing 
himself to me, voluntarily told me that he had all his 
lifetime professed and practised a religion, in his opinion 
damnable and contrary to that he had in his heart, only to 
preserve his credit and the honour of his emplo}Tiients, how 
could his courage suffer so infamous a confession ? What 
can men say to the divine justice upon this subject ? Their 
repentance consisting in a visible and manifest reparation, 
they, lose the colour of alleging it both to God and man. 
Are they so imx->udent as to sue for remission without 

» “ Mesmernent quand je haaille,” which Cotton renders, upon 
ftnlftTnn occasions. 
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satisfaction and witliout penitence ? I look upon these as 
in the same condition with the first : but the obstinacy is 
not there so easy to he overcome. This contrariety and 
Yoluhility of opinion so sudden, so violent, that they feign, 
are a kind of miracle to me : they present us with the state 
of an indigestible agony of mind. 

It seemed to me a fantastic imagination in those who, 
these late years past, were wont to reproach every man they 
knew to be of any extraordinary parts, and made jjrofession 
of the Catholic religion, that it was but outwai^diy ; main- 
taining, moreover, to do him honour forsooth, that whatever 
he . might pretend to the contrary he could not but in his 
heart he of their reformed opinion. An untoward disease, 
that a man should be so riveted to his own belief as to 
fancy that others cannot believe otherwise than as he does ; 
and yet worse, that they should entertain so vicious an 
opinion of such great parts as to think any man so qualified, 
should prefer any present advantage of fortune to the 
promises of eternal life and the menaces of eternal damna- 
tion. They may believe me : could anything have tempted 
my youth, the ambition of the danger and difficulties in the 
late commotions had not been the least motives. 

It is not without very good reason, in my opinion, that 
the Church interdicts the pixmiscuous, indiscreet, and irre- 
verent use of the holy and divine Psalms, with which the 
Holy Ghost inspired King David. We ought not to mix 
God in our actions, but with the highest reverence and 
caution ; that poesy is too holy to be put to no other use 
than to exercise the lungs and to delight our ears ; it ought 
to come from the conscience, and not from the tongue. It 
is not fit that a prentice in his shop, amongst his vain and 
frivolous thoughts, should he permitted to pass away his 
time and divert himself with such sacred things. Keither 
is it decent to see the Holy Book of the holy mysteries of 
our belief tumbled up and down a hall or a kitchen ; they 
were formerly mysteries, but are now become sports and 
recreations, ' Tis a book too serious and too venerable to 
be cursorily or slightly turned over: the reading of the 
scripture ought to be a temperate and premeditated act, 
and to which men should always add this devout preface, 
sursmn corda, preparing even the body to so humble and 
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composed a gesture and countenance as shall evidence a 
particular veneration and attention. Neither is it a book 
for every one to fist, but the study of select men set apart 
for that purpose, and whom Almighty G-od has been 
pleased to call to that ofBlce and sacred function ; the wicked 
and ignorant grow worse by it. ’ Tis not a story to tell, but 
a history to revere, fear, and adore. Are not they then, 
pleasant men, who think they have rendered this fit for the 
people’s handling, by translating it into the vulgar tongue ? # 

Does the understanding of all therein contained only stick 
at words ? Shall I venture to say further, that by coming 
so near to understand a little, they are much wider of the 
whole scope than before. A pure and simple ignorance and 
wholly depending upon the exposition of qualified persons, 
was far more learned and salutary than this vain and 
verbal knowledge, which has only proved the nurse of 
temerity and presumption. 

And I do further believe that the liberty every one has 
taken to disperse the sacred writ into so many idioms car- 
ries with it a great deal more of danger than utihty. The 
Jews, Mohammedans, and almost all other peoples, have 
reverentially espoused the language wherein their mysteries 
were first conceived, and have expressly, and not without 
colour of reason, forbidden the alteration of them into any 
other. Are we assured that in Biscay and in Brittany there 
are enough competent judges of this affair to establish this 
translation into their own language ? The universal Church 
has not a more difficult and solemn judgment to make. In 
preaching and speaking the interpretation is vague, free, 
mutable, and of a piece by itself ; so ’tis not the same 
thing. 

One of our Greek historians justly censures the age be 
lived in, because the secrets of the Christian religion were 
dispersed into the hands of every mechanic, to expound and 
argue upon, according to his own fancy, and that we ought 
to be much ashamed, we who by God’s especial favour enjoy 
the pure mysteries of piety, to suffer them to be profanedby 
the ignorant rabble ; considering that the Gentiles expressly 
forbad Socrates, Plato, and the other sages to inquire into 
or so much as to mention the things committed to the 
priests of Delphi ; and he says, moreover, that the factions 
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of princes upon theological subjects are armed not -with zeal 
but furj ; that zeal springs from the divine wisdom and 
j Listice, and governs itself with prudence and moderation, 
but degenerates into hatred and envv, producing tares and 
^ nettles instead of corn and wine when conducted by humail 
passions. And it was truly said by another, who, advising 
the Emperor Thedosius, told him, that disputes did not so 
much rock the schisms of the Church asleep, as it roused 
and animated heresies ; that, therefore, all contentions and 
dialectic disputations were to be avoided, and men absolutely 
to acquiesce in the prescriptions and formulas of faith 
established by the ancients. And the Emperor Andronicus 
having overheard ^ some great men at high 'words in his, 
palace with Lapodiiis about a point of ours of great import- 
ance, gave them so severe a check as to threaten to cause 
them to be thrown into the river if they did not desist. 
The very women and children nowadays take upon them 
tc^ lecture the oldest and most experienced men about the 
ecclesiastical laws ; whereas the first of those of Plato for- 
bids them to inquire so much as into the civil laws, which 
were to stand instead of divine ordinances ; and, allowing 
the old men to confer amongst themselves or with the 
magistrate about those things, he adds, provided it be not 
in the presence of young or profane persons. 

A bishop^ has left in writing that at the other end of the 
w^orld there is an isle, by the ancients called Dioscorides ^ 
abundantly fertile in all sorts of trees and fruits, and of an 
exceedingly healthful air ; the inhabitants of which are 
Christians, having churches and altars, only adorned with 
crosses without any other images, great obseiwers of fasts 
and feasts, exact payers of their tithes to the priests, and so 
chaste, that none of them is permitted to have to do with 
more than one woman in his life ; ® as to the rest, so con- 

’ Andronicus Comnena, Nicetas, ii. 4, who, however, mentions 
no Lapodiiis. 

^ Laws, Book i. 

^ .Osorius, Bishop of Stives, author of De Rebus Gestis Emma- 
nuelis regis Lusitanke. ” 

Now Zocotora. 

What Osorius says is that these people only had one wife at a 
time. 
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tent with their condition, that environed with tlie sea they 
know nothing of navigation, and so simple that they under- 
stand not one syllable of the religion they profess and 
wherein they are so devont : a thing incredible to such as 
do not know that the Pagans, who are so zealous idolaters, 
know nothing more of their gods than their bare names and 
their statues. The ancient beginning of “ Menalippus/’ a 
tragedy of Euripides, ran thus, 

“ 0 Jupiter ! for that name alone 

Of what thou art to me is known.'’ ^ 

I have also known in my time some men’s writings found 
fault %ith for being purely human and philosophical, with- 
out any mixture of theology ; and yet, with some show of 
reason, it might, on the contrary, be said that the divine 
doctrine, as queen and regent of the rest, better keeps her 
state apart, that she ought to be sovereign throngliout, not 
subsidiary and suffiragan, and that, peradveiiture, gram- 
matical, rhetorical, logical examples may elsewhere be more 
suitably chosen, as also the material for the stage, games, 
and public entertainments, than from so sacred a matter ; 
that divine reasons are considered with greater veneration 
and attention by themselves, and in their own proper style, 
than when mixed with and adapted to human discourse ; 
that is is a fault much more often observed that the divines 
write too humanly, than that the humanists write not 
theologically enough. Philosophy, says St. Chrysostom, 
has long been banished the holy schools, as an handmaid 
altogether useless and thought unworthy to look, so much 
as in passing by the door, into the sanctuary of the holy 
treasures of the celestial doctrine ; that the human way of 
speaking is of a much lower form and ought not to adopt 
for herself the dignity and majesty of divine eloquence. 
Let who will verbis indiscijpUnatis “ talk of fortune, destiny, 
accident, good and evil hap, and other suchlike phrases, 
according to his own humour ; I for my part propose fancies 
merely human and merely my own, and that simply as 
human fancies, and separately considered, not as determined 

^ Plutarch, Treatise on Love, c. 12. 

“ “In undisciplined language. St. Augustin, De CML Dd^ 

X. 2P. ■ . • ; . 
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]>y any decree from- lieaveii, incapable of doubt or dispute ; 
matter of opinion, not matter of faith ; things which I dis- 
course of according to my own notions, not as I believe, 
according to God ; after a laical, not clerical, and yet always 
after a very religious manner, as children prepare their 
exercises, not to instruct but to be instructed. 

And might it not be said, that an edict enjoining all 
people but such as are public professors of divinity, to be 
very reserved in writing of religion, would carry with it a 
very good colour of utility and justice — and to me, amongst 
the rest peradventure, to hold my prating ? I have heen 
told that even those who are not of our Church nevertheless 
amongst themselves expressly forbid the name of Godto be 
used in common discourse, not so much even by way of in- 
terjection, exclamation, assertion of a truth, or comparison ; 
and I think them in the right : upon ’what occasion soever 
we call upon God to accompany and assist us, it ought 
ah^^ays to be done with the greatest reverence and devotion. 

There is, as I remember, a passage in Xenophon where he 
tells us that we ought so much the more seldom to call upon 
God, by how much it is hard to compose our souls to such 
a degree of calmness, patience, and devotion as it ought to 
be in at such a time ; otherwise our prayers are not only 
vain and fruitless, but vicious : “ forgive us,’’ we say, “ our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us ; ” 
what do we mean by this petition but that we present to 
God a soul free from all rancour and revenge ? And yet we 
make nothing of invoking God’s assistance in our vices, and 
inviting Him into our unjust designs : 

Qua?, nisi sediictxs, nequeas conimittere divis 

the covetous man prays for the conservation of his vain and 
superiiuous riches ; the ambitious for victory and the good 
conduct of his fortune; the thief calls Him to his assistance, 
to deliver him from the dangers and difficulties that obstruct 
his wicked designs, or returns Him thanks for the facility 
he has met with in cutting a man’s throat ; at the door of 
the house men are going to storm or break intd by force of 

^ Wliich you can only impart to the gods privately.” — P ersius, 
ii. 4. 
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a petard, they fall to prayers for success, their inteutions 
and hopes full of cruelty, avarice, and lust. 

“ Hoc igitur, quo tu Jovis aurein impellere tentas, 

Die agedmn Staio : proh ‘ Jiippiter ! o bone, clauiet, 

J iippiter ! ’ At sese non clainet J iippiter ipse, ” ^ 

Marguerite, Queen of hTavarre, tells of a young prince, 
who, though she does not name him, is easily enough by 
his great qualities to be known, who going upon an amorous 
assignation to lie with an advocate’s wife of Paris, his way 
thither being through a ehui'ch, he never passed that holy 
place going to or returning from his pious exercise, hut he 
always kneeled down to pray. Wherein he would employ 
the divine favour, his soul being full of such virtuous 
meditations, I leave others to judge, which, nevertheless, 
she instances for a testimony of singular devotion. But 
this is not the only proof we have that women are not very 
fit to treat of theological affairs.'^ 

A true prayer and religious reconciling of ourselves^to 
Almighty Grod cannot enter into an impure soul, subject at 
the very time to the dominion of Satan. He who calls Grod 
to his assistance whilst in a course of vice, does as if a cut- 
piirse should call a magistrate to help him, or like those 
who introduce the name of Grod to the attestation of a lie. 

Tacito mala vota siisurro 
Concipimus.” ^ 

There are few men who durst p)ublish to the world the 
prayers they make to Almighty God : 

“ Hand cuivis promptum est, murnuircpie, bumilesque susurroB 

Toliere de templis, et aperto vivere vote.” " 

^ That to which you would seek to persuade Jupiter ask of 
Staius. What would he .say? *0 Jupiter! 0 good Jupiter!’ 
would he cry. Think you Jupiter himself would not cry out upon 
it ? ’’--Peesius, ii. 21. 

^ In tlxe Heptameron, 

Which Cotton translates : ** It is by this proof only that a man 
may conclude no man,” &c. 

^ “ We whisper our guilty prayers.” — Lucan, V. 104. 

^ ’Tis not convenient for every one to bring the prayers he 
mutters, out of the temple, and to give his wishes to the public- 
ear, ’’—P ersius, ii. 6. 
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and tills is tlie reason wiry the Pythagoreans would have 
them always public and heard by every one, to the end 
they .might not prefer indecent or imjust petitions as this 
man : 

Clare qutnn dixit, Apollo ! 

Labra inovet, uietuens audiri ; Puicra Laverna 

Da mihi fallere, da jnstum sancturaque videri ; 

Noctera peccatis, et fraudibus objice nubem.” ^ 

The gods severely punished the wicked prayers of CEdipns 
in granting them: he had prayed that his "children might 
amongst themselves determine the succession to his throne 
by arms, and was so miserable as to see himself taken at his 
word. We are not to pray that all things may go as we 
would have them, but as most concuri'ent with prudence. 

We seem, in truth, to make use of our prayers as of a 
kind of gibberish, and as those do who employ holy words 
about sorceries and magical operations ; and as if rec- 
koned the benefit we are to reap from them as depending 
upon the contexture, sound, and gingle of words, or upon 
the grave composing of the countenance. For having the 
soul contaminated with concupiscence, not touched with 
repentance, or comforted by any late reconciliation with God, 
we go to present Him such words as the memory suggests 
to the tongue, and hope from thence to obtain the remission 
of our sins. There is nothing so easy, so sweet, and so 
favourable, as the divine law : it calls and invites us to her, 
guilty and abominable as we are ; exteiads her arms and 
receives us into her bosom, foul and polluted as we at pre- 
sent are, and are for the future to be. But then, in return, 
we are to look upon her with a respectful eye ; we are to 
receive this pardon with all gratitude and submission, 
and for that instant at least, wherein we address our- 
selves to her, to have the soul sensible of the ills we have 
committed, and at enmity with those passions that seduced 
us to offend her ; neither the gods nor good men (says 
Plato will accept the present of a wicked man. 

^ He first exclaims aloud, Apollo ! Then gently moving Ms 
lips, fearful to be beard, he murmurs : 0 fair Laverna, grant me 
the talent to deceive and cheat ; yet all the while to appear holy 
and just ; shroud my sins with night, and my frauds with a sable 
cloud. ’’—Hobace, Ep. i. 16, 59. Laverna was the goddess of 
thieves. “ Laws, iv. 


Immmiis arani si tetigit maiiuSj 
Non sumptuosa blandior liostia 
ISIollivit aversos Penates 
Farre pio, et saliente mica.” ^ 


CHAPTER LYII. 

OF AGE. 

I CANKOT allow of the waj in which we settle for ourselves 
the duration of our life. I see that the sages contract it 
reiT much in comparison of the common opinion : “ what/' 
said the younger Cato to those who would stay his hand 
from killing himself, am I now of an age to be reproached 
that I go out of the world too soon ? " And yet he was 
but eight-and-forty years old,‘^ He thought that to be 
mature and advanced age, considering how few arrive unto 
it. And such as, soothing their thoughts with I Icnow not 
what course of nature, promise to themselves some years 
beyond it, could they be privileged from the infinite number 
of accidents to which we are by a natural subjection ex- 
posed, they might have some reason so to do. What an idle 
conceit is it to expect to die of a decay of strength, which 
is the effect of extremest age, and to propose to ourselves no 
shorter lease of life than that, considering it is a kind of 
death of all others the most rare and very seldom seen r 
We call that only a natural death ; as if it were contrary 
to nature to see a man break his neck with a fall, be 
drowned in shipwreck, be snatched away with a pleurisy or 
the plague, and as if our ordinary condition did not expose 
iis to these inconveniences. Let us no longer flatter our- 
selves with these fine words ; we ought rather, peradven- 
ture, to call that natural, which is general, common, and 
universal. 

’ If a pure hand touch the altar, the pious offering of a small 
cake and a few grains of salt will appease the offended gods more 
effectually than costly sacrifices.”— Horace, Od. iii. 23, 17. 

“ Plutarch, in vita, c. 20, 
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T.0 die o£ old age is a death rare, extraordinary, and sin- 
gular, and, therefore, so much less natural than the others ; 
’tis the ■ last and extremest sort of dying : and the more 
remote, the less to be hoped for. It is, indeed, the bourn 
. beyond which we are not to pass, and -which the law of 
nature has set as a limit, not to he exceeded ; but it is, 
witliai, a privilege she is rarely seen to give us to last till 
then. ’Tis a lease she only signs by particular favour, and 
it may be to one only in the space of two or three ages, and 
then with a pass to boot, to carry him through all the 
traverses and difficulties she has strewed in the way of this 
long career. And therefore my opinion is, that when once 
forty years we should consider it as an age to which very 
few arrive. For seeing that men do not usually proceed 
so far, it is a sign' that we are pretty well advanced; and 
since we have exceeded the ordinary bounds, which is the 
just measure of life, we ought not to expect to go much 
farther; having escaped so many precipices of death, 
wherein to we have seen so many other men fall, we should 
acknowdedge that so extraordinary a fortune as that which 
has hitherto rescued us from those eminent perils, and kept 
us alive beyond the ordinary term of living, is not likely to 
i continue long. 

’Tis a fault in our very laws to maintain this error ; these 
say that a man is not capable of managing his own estate 
till he he five-and- twenty years old, whereas he will have 
much ado to manage his life so long. Augustus cut off 
^ five years from the ancient Roman standard,^ and declared, 

that thirty years old was sufficient for a judge, Servius 
Tullius superseded the knights of above seven-and-forty 
years of age from the fatigues of war;" Augustus dis« 
missed them at forty-five; though methinks it seems a 
little unreasonable that men should be sent to the fireside 
till five-and-fifty or sixty years of age. I should be of 
^ opinion that our vocation and employment should be as far 

f as possible extended for the public good : I find the fault 

on the other side, that they do not employ us early enough. 
This emperor was arbiter of the whole world at nineteen, 
and yet would have a man to be thirty before he could be 
fit to determine a dispute about a gutter. 

^ Siietonhis, in vita, c. 12. ^ Aulus Gellius, x. 28. 
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Foi' mj part, I belieye our souls are adult at twenty as 
much as they are ever like to he, and as capable then as 
ever. A soul that has not by that time given evident 
earnest of its force and virtue will never after come to 
proof. The natural qualities and virtues produce what 
they have of vigorous and fine, within that term or never. 

“ Si Fespine non picque ^xiaiid nai 
A pene que pieqne jamaiF’ ^ 

as they say in Bauphine, ♦ 

Of all the great human actions I ever heard or read of, 
of what sort soever, I have observed, both in former ages 
and our own, more were performed before the age of thirty 
than after ; and this ofttimes in the very lives of the same 
men. May I not confidently instance iii those of Hannibal 
and his great concurrent Scipio ? The better half of their 
lives they lived upon the glory they had acquired in their 
youth ; great men after, ’tis true, in comparison of others; 
but by no means in comparison of themselves. As to my 
owii particular, I do certainly believe that since that age, 
both my understanding and my constitution have rather 
decayed than improved, and retired rather than advanced. 
’Tis possible, that with those who make the best use of their 
time, kuowledge and experience may increase with their 
years; but .vivacity, promptitude, steadiness, and other 
pieces of \is, of much grater importance, and much more 
essentially our own," languish and decfy. 

Uhi janiyalidis quassatum est viribus tevi 
Corpus, et obt^is cecideruntyhibus artiis, 

delirat linguaque, mensque.’ “ 

Sometimes the boSy first submits to age, sometimes the 
mind ; and I have seen enough who have got a weakness 
in their brains before cither in theif legs or stomach ; and 
by how much the more' is a -disease of no great pain to 
the sufferer, and of obschre symptoms, so much greater is 

^ If the thorn does not prick at its hhth, ’twill hardly ever prick 
at all. 

Wlien once the body’s shaken by the violence of time, blood 
and' vigour ebbing away, the judgment then also halts, the tongue 
trips, and the mind dotes.” — L ucretius, iii. 452. 




the danger. For this reason it is that I complain of our 
laws, not that they keep ns too long to onr work, bnt that 
they set ns to work too latet For the frailty of life con- 
sidered, and to how many ordinary and natural rocks it is 
exposed, one ought not to give up so lai^ge a portion of it 
to childhood, idleness, and apprenticeship.^ 

^ Which Cotton thus renders : ‘‘ Birth tliongh nohle, ought not 
to share so large a vacancy, and so tedious a course of education.” 
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